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ANNUAL REPORT 

OP THE 

PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

To the Trustees: 

In accordance with the provisions of the Statutes, 
this annual report upon the condition and needs of 
the University for the year ending June 30, 1904* 
is respectfully submitted, accompanied wilii the re- 
ports of the several officers of administration, and 
such other documents as are necessary to cover 
and record the work of the year. 

The resources of the University have been in- 
creased during the year in several noteworthy re- 
spects. Most important is the payment 
to the University by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer ^JJ^JJ^ 
of the sum of one million dollars to be 
applied to the establishment and maintenance of 
a School of Journalism, as one of the professional 
schools of the University, in accordance with the 
terms of agreements entered into between Mr. 
Pulitzer and the Trustees tmder date of April 10, 

1903, July 20, 1903, March 19, 1904, and April 12, 

1904. By these agreements, Mr. Pulitzer reserves to 
himself the right to name, when he see fit, an Ad- 
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2 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

visory Board composed of the foremost journalists 
and editors, to which Board the proposed plan of 
organization and course of study for the School 
of Journalism are to be submitted. Until the 
members of this Advisory Board are named by 
the donor, the definite organization of the School 
of Journalism will not be proceeded with. The 
many and novel questions involved in the crea- 
tion of this new School are receiving constant and 
careful consideration both from the donor and from 
the University, and it is hoped that the establish- 
ment of the School may not be much longer post- 
poned. An untisual degree of public interest has 
been manifested in the School of Journalism, and it 
is already clear that its establishment will meet a 
real and growing need. For the information of 
the public and that of the numerotis inquirers who 
look forward to enrolling themselves as students 
in the School of Jotunalism, when established, the 
University has printed for general distribution a 
pamphlet containing the elaborate and convincing 
article on the proposed School which was contrib- 
uted by Mr. Pulitzer to the North American Review 
for May, 1904, together with his complementary 
paper on the Power of Public Opinion which was 
first printed in the Encyclopedia Americana. 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane, of New York, 
have generously added $225,000 to the endowment 
of the Sloane Maternity Hospital during the year, 
completing the fund needed for the support of that 
admirable and efiicient branch of the University's 
work. The existence, within the University, of this 
excellently appointed and well-managed hospital 
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gives a tinique distinction to our instruction in 
obstetrics and indicates clearly how great would be 
the advantage to the Medical School if the Uni- 
versity were in possession of a general hospital of its 
own. 

The additional building spoken of in the last two 
Annual Reports as essential to the carrying forward 
of the instruction in Applied Science, was begun in 
June last. This was made possible by the munifi- 
cent gift of $250,000 by Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, of 
New York, president of the United Metals Selling 
Co., whose long practical experience with mines and 
mining led him to see and to appreciate the Uni- 
versity's need. The building will bear the name of 
the School of Mines, which has gained so enviable a 
reputation during the past forty years, and will make 
adequate and proper provision for the Departments 
of Mining and of Metallurgy. Unless unforeseen 
delays are encountered, the new School of Mines 
will be ready for occupancy in September, 1905. 

Mr. Horace W. Carpentier, of the class of 1848, has 
once more manifested his solicitous thought for the 
welfare of his alma mater by the gift of $60,000, in 
memory of his brother, the late Reuben S. Carpen- 
tier, toward the endowment of a chair in the Medical 
School. In recognition of the gift the chair of 
pediatrics, now held by Dr. L. Emmett Holt, has 
been designated the Carpentier Professorship of 
Pediatrics and the income of the newly established 
fund will be applied to its support. 

Among the other gifts and bequests received dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1904, are: 

$30,000 from an anonymous donor, for general 
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university ptarposes, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the President; 

$20,000 from an anonymous donor, for the support, 
for a period of years, of a new professorship in 
philosophy; 

$10,000 from the Estate of the late Ellen Josephine 
Banker, to establish a scholarship fund; 

$5000 from Mrs. Richard Butler, of New York, 
to endow the Richard Butler scholarship, open only 
to male students bom in Ohio ; 

$5000 from an anonymous donor, to enable de- 
serving students to visit the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. ; 

$4000 from Mrs. Sarah M. Toppan, of Cambridge, 
Mass., to endow the Robert Noxon Toppan prize 
in constitutional law; 

$2000 from the Estate of the late Edward A. 
Darling, formerly Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds of the University, for a drinking fountain 
in memory of his wife, and to establish an annual 
prize in mechanical engineering; 

$1025 from several donors for a lectureship in 
German; 

$1000 from Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, of the class 
of 1863, for the Department of Astronomy; 

A building, valued at $2500, erected on the pro- 
perty of the University at Morris, Conn., by the 
Yoting Men's Christian Association of the Univer- 
sity, for social and religious uses by the students in 
the stunmer course in civil engineering; 

A unique and extensive collection of apparatus to 
illustrate the teaching of lar5mgology and rhinology, 
brought together by Dr. George M. Lefferts during 
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his years of service as Clinical Professor of Larjmgol- 
ogy and Rhinology, and presented by him to the 
University on his retirement. 

Most significant also are the facts that the equip- 
ment of the Department of Mining has been kept 
up only by gifts from recent graduates of the School 
of Mines and that more than one hundred alimmi 
have made contributions to the South Field Fund. 

A classified summary of the gifts actually paid to 
the treasurers of the several corporations sttmmaiy 
included in the University during the year otcaftt 
ending June 30, 1904, but exclusive of all pledges or 
promises of amotmts not yet received, is given below. 
An itemized statement of the gifts to Columbia Uni- 
versity will be fotmd on pages (267-271) of the 
Treasurer's report. 

Columbia Barnard Teachers T/vfoi 

University CoUege College ^^'^ 

To estabUsh Trust 

Funds $1,304,500 00 $ 4,050 00 $ $1,308,550 00 

For Buildings and 

Grounds 63,050 50 249,200 00 313,150 50 

For Current Inter- 
est on the Debt. 5,000 00 5,000 00 

For Immediate 

Use 67,861 54 16,062 35 72,504 70 156,428 68 

$1,441,32104 $20,112 35 $321,704 70 $1,783,138 18 

For the years ending June 30, 1902, and June 30, 
1903, the corresponding totals were $1,082,581.02 
and $1,721,895.06, respectively. In the last three 
years, therefore, the educational resources of the 
University, in all its parts, have been increased 
by gifts in money which amount to $4,587,614.26. 
This total is excltisive of the gift of $250,000 for the 
Chapel, of $247,300 of the gift of $250,000 for the 
School of Mines, and of $344,087.50 of the gift of 
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$350,000 for Hartley Hall, and of the pledges of $180,- 
000 toward meeting the conditions that accompany 
the gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller to Teachers Col- 
lege — or $1,021,387.50 additional. 

By the terms of an agreement approved by the 
Trustees on March 7, 1904, the College of Pharmacy 
College of of the City of New York became a member 
^***'^"'*»*7 of the University system from and after 
July I, 1904. The agreement is similar to those by 
which Barnard College and Teachers College were 
incorporated in the University. By the action thus 
taken the University influence is extended over 
another branch of professional education and a 
large, important, and useful body of men receive 
University recognition for their calling. The College 
of Pharmacy will be a valuable addition to the Uni- 
versity's resources for teaching and research in 
botany and toxicology as well as in pharmacology 
and pharmaceutical chemistry. 

The College of Pharmacy is in the front rank of 
institutions of its kind. It was fotmded in 1829 and 
obtained its first charter on April 25, 183 1. The ob- 
ject of the College was then stated to be to cultivate, 
improve, and make known a knowledge of pharmacy 
and to give instruction in pharmacy by means of 
public lectures. In 1879 the College of Pharmacy 
was recognized by the Regents as part of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. During its history 
the College has occupied several different btiildings. 
In 1832 the lectures on pharmacy were delivered in 
one of the lecture rooms of Columbia College. In 
1894 the College moved to the well-appointed 
building, erected for its use, on the north side of 
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West 68th Street, between Broadway and Columbus 
Avenue. At the time of its incorporation in Colum- 
bia University the College of Pharmacy had 12 
officers of instruction and 326 students. Its prop- 
erty was valued at $265,840, subject to a mortgage 
indebtedness of $131,000, of which amount $15,000 
has since been paid off. 

The budget of the College of Pharmacy for the 
year beginning July i, 1904, as adopted by the Trus- 
tees, provides for an expenditure of $34,879, and 
estimates the income at $34,940. 

Early in the academic year the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, acting through its Dean, the Very 
Reverend Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., ac- General 
cepted the invitation tendered by the Pres- Theological 
ident in pursuance of the resolution adopted ^•*"**'*»nr 
by the Trustees on February 2, 1891, to establish 
closer and more formal relations between the Semi- 
nary and the University. By the terms of the agree- 
ment entered upon. Dean Robbins has taken his 
seat as a member of the University Council, with 
the privileges of the floor, but without a vote. 

The agreement is in substance the same as that 
entered into with the Union Theological Seminary 
and printed in full in President Low's Report for 
1891 (p. 11). 

By this close affiliation with the two Seminaries 
named the University has given practical evidence 
of its willingness and its desire to cooperate in mak- 
ing theological training as scholarly and as catholic 
as possible, without in any way assuming direct re- 
sponsibility for any one phase or form of Christian 
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teaching. It is clear that the relationship between 
the Seminaries named and the University might be 
still closer to the advantage of both, and the working 
out of the present policy may have more important 
consequences than now appear upon the surface. 

The usual statistical summaries showing the state 
TheUni- ^^ ^^ University on June 30, 1904, are 
▼writy in appended. 
Z904 

THE SITE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Square Feet Acres 

A. I. At Momingside Heights 

Green and Quadrangle. . . 734,183.08 16.85 

South Field 359,341.15 8.25 

1,093,524.23 25.10 

2. At West S9th Street 75,312.38 1.73 

1,168,836.61 26.83 

B. Barnard College 177,466.60 4.07 

C. Teachers College '^ 

1. At laoth Street 133,737.00 3.07 

2. Speyer School 5,213.00 .12 

138,950.00 3.19 

D. College of Pharmacy 7,531.00 .17 

Grand Total 1.492,784.21 34.26 

In addition, the University owns and occupies 
500 acres at Morris, Conn., where the sttmmer coiirse 
in civil engineering is given from May to September 
of each year. 

The teaching staff, on Jtme 30, 1904, was consti- 

Tii« Teach- tuted in the following manner: 
ing staff 

* Of the site occupied by Teachers College, 2 lots, an area of .067 
acre, are owned by the Momingside Realty Co. 
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Coltunbia Barnard Teachers 
University College College Total 




Professors 94 19 

Adjunct Professors 40 8 
Clinical Professors 

and Lecturers... 19 — — 19 16 

Instructors 73 5 16 85 80 

Demonstrators 4 — — 4 3 

Assistant Demon- 
strators 11 — — 11 10 

Tutors 58 13 6 64 55 

Assistants 45 6 15 60 65 

Curators 2 — 1 3 2 

Lecturers 30 7 1 31 30 

Clinical Assistants. 79 — — 79 79 



Administrative 

Officers 

Emeritus Officers. 



455 


58 


64 


490 


461 


16 
10 


5 


9 


22 
10 


23 
10 



Total 481 63 73 522 494 

The enrolment of students as compared with that 
for the year 1902-03 was as follows: The student 

Body 

Under the University Corporation: ^^ 

Undergraduates in Coliunbia College 504 9 — 

Students of Applied Science 740 18 — 

Students of Law 384 — 77 

Students of Medicine 674 — 121 

Graduate Students of Philosophy, Political 

Science, and Pure Science 692 69 — 

Students at Summer Session of 1903 1001 358 — 

Total (excluding 181 duplicates) 3814 

Undergraduates in Barnard College 403 45 

Teachers College 688 55 

4905 
Less Double Registration 196 

Net Total 4709 202 

Extension Students (Teachers College) 1590 394 
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At the Commencement of 1904, 822 degrees and 
164 diplomas were conferred, as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts, Coltunbia College 102 

Bachelor of Arts, Barnard College 80 

Bachelor of Laws 110 

Doctor of Medicine 178 

Engineer of Mines 38 

Civil Engineer 22 

Electrical Engineer 23 

Mechanical Engineer 21 

Metallurgical Engineer 1 

Bachelor of Science 63 

In Architecture 10 

In Chemistry 4 

In Education 39 

Master of Arts 160 

Doctor of Philosophy 28 

Honorary Degrees 6 822 

Teachers College Diplomas: 

Higher Diploma in Education 1 

Bachelor's Diploma in Education 140 

Master's Diploma in Education 22 

Doctor's Diploma in Education 1 164 

Total 086 

Almost 44 per cent, of the enrolment in the Med- 
ical School, and over 17.5 per cent, of that in the 
Schools of Applied Science is made up of college 
graduates or students of equivalent training. In 
1903-4 there have been in residence at Coliunbia 
University (tmder the Corporation only, and exclud- 
ing the Summer Session) no fewer than 1360 students 
who had already been graduated at a college or 
scientific school or at a European institution of equal 
rank. These students numbered nearly 46 per cent. 
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of the total enrolment tinder the University Corpora- 
tion. In this list 214 American and 51 foreign in- 
stitutions were represented by their graduates. 
Columbia itself naturally led with 313 degrees, and 
then followed the College of the City of New York 
with 196, Yale with 74, Harvard with 71, Princeton 
with 56, New York University with 31, Cornell with 
25, Amherst and the University of Michigan with 21 
each, Vassar with 18, Brown with 16, Wellesley with 
15, Leland Stanford, Jr., Oberlin, and St. Francis 
Xavier with 14 each, University of Nebraska and 
Williams with 13 each. Union Theological Seminary 
with 12, Adelphi College, Smith, and Wesleyan with 
II each, and Rutgers, University of Chicago, and 
University of Minnesota with 10 each. 

As the Registrar points out (p. 202), the falling oflE 
in the attendance at the School of Law is attributable 
to the new requiren:ient of a baccalaureate degree 
for admission, which went into effect in the autumn 
of 1903. The large decrease at the School of Medi- 
cine is also due chiefly, if not wholly, to the enforce- 
ment of higher standards of admission. A falling 
off in university attendance due to new and higher 
educational standards, provided those standards 
are in themselves reasonable, is a cause for congratu- 
lation, not regret. Experience proves that the tem- 
porary loss will soon be made good by a better-pre- 
pared body of students and therefore by students 
better worth educating. 

The full report of the Registrar (pp. 201-228) dis- 
cusses the changes in the size and geographical dis- 
tribution of the student body during the past few 
years. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION AND OPERATIONS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 

Coltonbia Barnard Teachen 

University College College 

Property owned, June 30, 
1904: 

1. Occupied for Educa- 

tional purposes.. . .$11,711,000 00 $1,726,700 00 $2,362,871 61 

2. Held for Investment 

(estimated) 15,347,400 67 672,676 66 231,646 19 

Total $27,058,400 67 $2,399,376 66 $2,594,577 80 

Outstanding Debt 4,900,000 00 30,465 80 212,500 00 

Annual Budget for 1904-05 : 

1. For Educational Ad- 

ministration and 

Instruction $1,053,544 08' $103,520 00 $349,373 00 

2. For Interest on Debt. 193,024 48 10,610 00 



Total $1,246,568 56 $103,520 00 $359,983 00 

Income for 1903-04: 

From Fees of Students... $468,032 79 $53,213 02 $255,428 12* 

From Rents 397,658 00 

From Interest 107,662 09 27,615 00 12,789 34 

From Miscellaneous 

Sources 78,288 87 2,343 28 10,182 96 



Total $1,051,641 75 $83,171 30 $278,400 42 

' This includes by duplication the Barnard College salary item of $61,550. 
> Including income from the Horace Mann School, $168,431.25. 

Of the pressing needs of the University described 
in the Annual Reports of 1902 and 1903, one at least 
The Needs will soon be met. The space to be provided 
of the by the new btdlding for the School of Mines, 
Umyeraity f^^^^^g Jqj. ^hich have been given by Mr. 
Adolph Lewisohn as already noted, will greatly im- 
prove the conditions that now prevail in the Schools 
of Applied Science generally, while serving particu- 
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larly the needs of the Departments of Mining and of 
Metallurgy. The transfer of these Departments from 
the School of Engineering and Havemeyer Hall will 
set free space there that the other Departments have 
ample use for at once. 

The entire University shares the deep regret ex- 
pressed by the Dean erf Columbia College in his report 
(p. 84) that no provision has yet been made for College 
Hall. This btiilding, which has been so long planned, 
and the need for which is so imperative, will cost, 
when furnished and equipped for tise, nearly, or quite, 
$500,000. Until it is built Columbia College will re- 
main a homeless wanderer in the University that has 
grown up from it and about it. It would be a 
benefaction indeed if f tmds might be contributed by 
those who reaUze what Coltmibia College has meant 
to the city and the nation for the century and a half 
now closing, that would enable the Trustees to begin 
at once the erection of a worthy and dignified hall 
for Columbia College. 

Hardly second in importance to a College Hall are 
a btiilding for the Law School and the completion 
of University Hall. The former building will cost, 
approximately, $500,000, and to finish University 
Hall, as planned, $1,000,000 will be required. Until 
these btiildings are ready for use the Library must 
remain overcrowded and cramped, and be seriously 
limited in its usefulness, and the instruction in Law, 
Political Science, and Philosophy cannot be removed 
from the rooms now temporarily assigned to it in 
the Library btiilding. The space used by the De- 
partment of Architecture in Havemeyer Hall is 
needed by the Department of Chemistry. A dozen 
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Other Departments are canying on their work in 
temporary and ill-adapted qtiarters. 

Nor must we overlook the point urged upon us 
so forcefully at the Commencement of 1903 by 
our distinguished guest, Professor J. J. Thomson, of 
the University of Cambridge. Professor Thomson 
warned the American universities of the danger of 
spending too much proportionately on buildings and 
equipment and too little upon men. We urgently 
need endowments for professorial salaries. Many 
of the world's great discoveries have been made in 
meager and ill-supplied laboratories by men whose 
genius and devotion have surmotmted every obstacle. 
Indeed, it sometimes seems as if a scholar's produc- 
tivity varied in inverse proportion to the complete- 
ness of his equipment and the magnificence of his 
stuTotmdings. It often happens that a large and 
finely equipped laboratory will consume in its mere 
oversight and care the time and mental energy that 
should be devoted to investigation. For its labor- 
atories and lecture rooms, therefore, a University 
mtist attract men of the first order of ability, 
who will not permit themselves to be diverted from 
teaching and from research, and these men should 
be rewarded, not lavishly, but becomingly. So 
long as participation in the work of higher educa- 
tion requires a large material sacrifice which naany 
men can not, and many others will not, make, a 
great proportion of the best intellect of the nation 
will not enlist in the service of education. It is 
important for the community and for the nation 
that the leaders in scientific and literary production, 
the scholars, should be recognized by the public 
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generally as its servants in the highest and best 
sense. A compensation that will enable a university 
professor to live decently, to educate his children 
without undergoing privation, and to take a becom- 
ing part in the public life and service of the com- 
munity in which he lives, is a standard at which we 
should aim and below which we cannot afford to fall. 

During the year several important amendments 
to the statutes of the University have been made. 

On the recommendation of the Com- statutory 
mittee on Education the annual fee for Changes 
tuition in the Schools of Applied Science and of 
Medicine was increased from $200 to $250, to take ef- 
fect on July 1 , 1 904. This step was taken after careful 
deliberation and because of the fact that the cost of 
instruction in appUed science and in medicine has 
grown enormously in recent years without any corre- 
sponding change in the tuition fee. Fees for collegi- 
ate and tmiversity instruction generally were fixed 
at a time when the cost of higher education was but 
a fraction of what it has since become, and through a 
mistaken sense of policy, as I think, they have not 
been materially raised, if at all, in recent years. 

The Budget of this Corporation for 1904-05 shows 
that the income from tuition fees will meet but 
46,5 per cent, of the cost of keeping the University 
op^i, neglecting entirely the very considerable item 
of interest upon the debt incurred in providing the 
present site and buildings, as well as interest upon 
the cost of the grounds and buildings that have been 
fully paid for. The student, therefore, by the most 
favorable computation, pays less than one-half of the 
cost of what he gets. Very frequently he comes to 
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the University from a school where the annual charge 
for tuition is several times as great as that which he 
pays here. 

It would be tinwise and contrary to sound uni- 
versity policy to increase the tuition fees if by so 
doing any class of really deserving and promising 
students were excluded thereby. But at Columbia 
there is small likelihood of such a result. The large 
provision made for the assistance of students of merit 
and capacity, — $58,664.08 being appropriated for 
that purpose in the Budget for 1904-05, — ^and the 
effective work of the Committee on Employment for 
Students, — whose report shows (p. 61) that students 
earned $74,021.17 during the year ending June 30, 
1904, — ^make it almost certain that no really capable 
student need be ttimed away from Columbia because 
of the amotmt of the tuition fee. This, at least, is 
our wish and our hope. On the other hand, the 
large number of those in the Schools of Applied 
Science and of Medicine who can readily pay a higher 
fee than that heretofore charged, may properly be 
asked to do so. 

On Jtme 6, 1904, additional chapters of the statutes 
were adopted, making provision for the Summer 
Session and for Extension Teaching. Both of these 
important branches of the University's work have 
grown up under the authority of resolutions only. 
They have now fairly passed tiie experimental stage 
and have become a stated and permanent part of the 
activities of the University. 

Each is to be directed by an Administrative Board, 
appointed by the Trustees upon the nomination of 
the President. The financial responsibility for the 
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Stimmer Session is assumed by the University Cor- 
poration, that for Extension Teaching by the Trus- 
tees of Teachers College. 

The Summer Session was first established in 1900 
and now enrols (1904) 914 students in the arts and 
sciences and 47 in medicine. Of this number all 
save an insignificant fraction comply with the 
requirements for admission to Columbia College, 
Barnard College, or to some one of the other Uni- 
versity schools. 

Extension Teaching is defined as "instruction 
given by university ofl&cers and under the adminis* 
trative supervision and control of the University, 
either away from the University buildings, or at the 
University, for the benefit of students not able to 
attend the regular courses of instruction." 1590 
Extension students were enrolled during the past 
year, and the ntunber is likely to increase largely. 

The last Annual Report described the steps taken, 
as a result of the discussion in the Annual Report 
for 1902, to bring under review the existing ^^ 

plan of instruction in Columbia College, ciuumcter 
The Faculty of Columbia College have "^^^ 
devoted the entire year to the formal con- coUege 
sideration and discussion of the questions Cmxiaiitim 
underl3mig the work of the College and its relation 
to the professional schools, and certain tentative 
conclusions have been reached. A Special Com- 
mittee, consisting of the President, the Dean, and 
Professors Cohn, Perry, Thomas, R. S. Woodward, 
and Woodbridge, will formulate a specific program 
of studies in accordance with the principles agreed 
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to by the Facility, and report this program ' to the 
Faculty early in the autumn. It is hoped that 
before the close of another year the important msX- 
ters under debate will be settled, and so satisfactorily 
settled that they will serve to guide the policy of the 
University for some time to come. 

Inasmuch as the Faculty have not yet completed 
their deliberations, only the most general reference 
to the questions at issue is appropriate at this time. 
It is a satisfaction to note that the debates have 
been exceptionally able and vigorous and that they 
have been carried on upon a high plane. Not since 
the reorganization of the University in 1890 have 
we had any such thorough and searching examina- 
tion of fundamental educational questions as that 
which the Faculty of Coltunbia College have carried 
on for many months past. The University Cotmcil 
have also been drawn into the discussion, primarily 
in response to questions addressed to their body by 
a Committee of the Faculty of the College. 

There is the same diversity of opinion in the 
University as exists throughout the country as to 

' For the sake of clearness the tenninology used in this Report, and 
hereafter in the official publications of the University, will follow the 
recommendations of the Report of the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements, July, 1899, of the National Educational Association 
(published by the Association, 1899), as follows: 

"Three distinct terms seem to be needed: (x) Program of studies, 
which includes all of the studies offered in a given school; (2) curricu- 
lum, which means the group of studies schematically arranged for any 
pupil or set of pupils; (3) course of study, which means the quantity, 
quality, and method of the work in any given subject of instruction. 

"Thus the program of studies includes the curriculum, and may, 
indeed, furnish the material for the construction of an indefinite num- 
ber of currictdums. The course of study is the unit, or element from 
which both the program and the curriculum are constructed" (p. 42). 
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whether or not the familiar American college can be 
preserved in the reorganization of higher education 
which is upon tis. It is perhaps fair to say that a 
small minority do not think it worth preserving. 
Those who value the college but who think it im- 
possible to preserve that institution in its historic 
form, regard it as certain that the college will be 
compelled to give over one-haH of its present work 
to the secondary schools and the other half to the 
universities and their professional schools. Such a 
state of aflEairs would reproduce in the United States 
the educational organization of Germany. Those 
who value the college and believe it possible to 
preserve it by appropriate academic legislation, fall 
into two groups. The one group feel that the college 
would be stronger if it stood alone and admitted no 
admixture of professional studies into its program. 
The other group take the contrary view and hold 
that tmless the college permits its students to choose 
professional courses in law, medicine, and technology 
as part of their curricultmi, the college itself cannot 
continue long to exist. 

So far as the consideration of the matter has pro- 
ceeded, it may jtistifiably be said that the Faculty of 
Columbia College, and the judgment of the Univer- 
sity as a whole, give assent to these conclusions : 

I. The American college in general, and Columbia 
College in particular, can and should be maintained 
in its integrity as a school of liberal learning, essen- 
tial both to the specialization of studies which follows 
and to the inculcation of those ideals of knowledge 
and of culture which are the choicest and most use- 
ful products of our historic civilization. 
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2. With the recent rapid growth of the elective 
system and the increase in the number of college 
students, there has been a noticeable laxity in the 
control and discipline of those students. As a re- 
sult, the period of college residence is not always as 
well spent as it should be in acquiring habits of in- 
dustry and appUcation and in promoting mental 
and moral growth. 

3. The remedy for this condition is a closer over- 
sight of undergraduate students and a stricter con- 
trol of their curriculums. To attain these ends it is 
not necessary to sacrifice the benefits of an elective 
system, wisely framed and carefully administered. 

4. The time-element in a college curricultun is im- 
portant, but not so important as the attainment of a 
certain standard of scholarly excellence and intel- 
lectual maturity. When that standard is reached, 
and not before that, the student should be graduated. 

5. The professional schools of the University 
should require for admission the completion of a 
college curriculum not less than two years in length, 
or its equivalent to be tested by examination. This 
standard of admission, where not now fixed, i. e.. 
Schools of Medicine and of Applied Science, should 
be enforced as soon as practicable. 

6. The College, and the University as a whole, 
will gain, not lose, by adhering to the policy of per- 
mitting undergraduate students to choose profes- 
sional courses in law, medicine, technology, teaching, 
or fine arts, as part of a curriculum leading to the 
degree of bachelor of arts. There is earnest dissent 
from this conclusion on the part of a minority. 

On one point the Facility of the College are tmani- 
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mous in their desire to reverse what has been for 
years accepted as the policy of the University. In 
the Annual Report for 1902 (p. 22) it was stated to 
be settled policy at Columbia that " Columbia College 
shall offer but a single degree, that of bachelor of 
arts, and that that degree shall represent the elements 
of a liberal education as it is conceived and defined 
by the Faculty of Columbia College." The Faculty 
are now prepared, without dissent, to frame one or 
more curricultims that shall give the students who 
follow them a general education based on the study 
of the natural sciences, and to offer to such students 
the degree of bachelor of science. These students 
would not be reqtiired to offer Latin for admission or 
to pursue the study of Latin in college. Should the 
policy thus indicated finally be adopted, Columbia 
College will in future confer two degrees, bachelor 
of arts and bachelor of science, instead of one. The 
main point of difference between the two would be 
that a knowledge of one ancient language, which is 
almost invariably Latin, is prescribed for the first, 
but not for the second. By a decisive vote, the 
Faculty declined to recommend that the degree of 
bachelor of arts be conferred upon students who 
have not studied Latin. 

At present students coming to Coltmibia who wish 
a general, not a technical, education and who have 
not studied or do not care to study Latin, may only 
be received, if at all, as special students. If the 
proposed plan goes into effect, such students would 
hereafter enter Columbia College as candidates for 
the degree of bachelor of science. 

The settlement of this question will immediately 
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raise another, namely, that concerning the degree 
of Bachelor of Science as now conferred at Columbia. 
This degree is at present given by tis as a technical 
The Degree ^^ professional degree only, and the name 
of Bachelor of the Curriculum for which it is granted 
ofSdenoe appears On the diploma. At present we 
create bachelors of science in chemistry, in archi- 
tecttire, and in education. The confusion and nais- 
apprehension that will certainly follow from the use 
of the same designation to noark the completion of 
a general and of a professional curriculum, suggest 
the desirability of having the questions involved 
laid before the University Council in the near futtire 
in order that the Trustees may have an authorita- 
tive expression of the views of the representatives 
of the teaching staflE. 

When Teachers College entered the University 
it maintained a two-year collegiate course prepara- 
The tory to its strictly professional work. This 

Collegiate poUcy of canying on general preparatory 
Teachers work of collegiate grade had been forced 
CoUege upon Teachers College by the conditions 
prevailing in the United States relating to the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that it involves duplication of effort and 
expense to keep this course in operation after the in- 
clusion of Teachers College in the University system, 
as Columbia College is fully equipped to do this work 
for men, and Barnard College for women, who look 
forward to subsequent professional study with a 
view to teaching. Nevertheless, the immediate 
transfer of the collegiate work of Teachers College 
to the two undergraduate colleges was not possible, or 
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even easy, because of financial equities and personal 
obligations that had grown up. During the year 
just past a plan to eflFect this transfer on and after 
July I, 1905, has been worked out and is almost 
ready for submission to the governing boards; of the 
three corporations concerned. When this transfer 
is eflEected Teachers College will be able to devote its 
entire energy and income to purely professional in- 
struction, and to Columbia College and Barnard 
College will be relegated fuU responsibility for what- 
ever strictly undergraduate instruction is given at 
Columbia. 

The general efficiency of the University is greatly 
increased and the burden of administration which 
rests upon the teaching staff is much light- .j^ 

ened, by the unification and simplification unification 
of University administration which goes ®****« 
steadily on. The care of the buildings and 
grounds and the direction of the janitorial force of the 
four corporations now included in the University are 
all in the hands of the Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds, and the University Librarian is the re- 
sponsible ofl&cer in charge of every collection of books 
anywhere within the University's bounds. The uni- 
fication of the registration system is almost com- 
pleted, and doubtless will soon be entirely so. As 
each step in this direction of administrative unifica- 
tion has been taken, it has been followed by just the 
advantages and savings that were predicted for it. 
The administrative machinery of a great University 
is necessarily large and complicated, but it should 
run noiselessly, smoothly, and without sensible fric- 
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tion. This end can be accomplished by following the 
rules which prevail in any great business undertaking 
and putting every detail of any one division or class 
of work under a single responsible head, with entire 
freedom to solve his own problems in his own way so 
long as the University is efficiently served. 

The influence and authority of the University 
Cotmcil grow greater year by year, and any success- 
ful movement to control or direct the opinion of the 
University must of necessity involve the Council's 
co-operation. At present, the Council has no such 
direct control over the action of other Faculties 
as it has over the Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy, and Pure Science, but its moral influence 
on any doubtful question arising in any part of the 
University would certainly be strong, and probably 
determining. This fact makes for legislative har- 
mony as the policy above outlined makes for ad- 
ministrative simplicity and efficiency. 

While the University is yet without funds with 
which to develop adequate instruction in the fine 
Fine arts, the project to organize a School of 

^^ Fine Arts at Columbia out of the material 

at present existing has been carried forward to a 
point where a definite plan will soon be submitted to 
the Trustees. The delay of nearly two years has 
been due to a desire to make a thorough study of the 
conditions of the problem and to the painstaking 
efforts that have been made to deal in the wisest way 
possible with the subject of instruction in architec- 
ture. The staff of the Department of Architecture 
have tmited in the formulation of a detailed plan 
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for its development, and some of the most eminent 
practising architects have been kind enough to give 
the University the benefit of their criticism and 
counsel. 

Messrs. Grosvenor Atterbury, William A. Boring, 
John M. Carrfere, Edward P. Casey, Walter Cook, 
Charles C. Haight, Thomas Hastings, J. Monroe 
Hewlett, Charles F. McKim, Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall, and Lloyd Warren responded to the invitation 
of the President to assist the University by a state- 
ment of their views on training for the practice of 
architecture. The resulting papers were full of 
value and suggestiveness, and the writers have 
placed the University under new and heavy obliga- 
tions to them. 

The reorganized and strengthened Department of 
Music, the headship of which has been accepted by 
Dr. Cornelius Rubner, of Carlsruhe, will take its proper 
place in the new Faculty, and will labor not only to 
give advanced instruction in music, but also to train 
the mtisical taste and sense of appreciation of music 
of the students as a whole. In other words, not alone 
music as an art and as a technique, but music as an 
integral element of culture, will be emphasized and 
its influence extended as far as possible. 

The University Cotmcil have appointed a special 
committee to report a plan for the organization of a 
School of Fine Arts, and their recommendations to 
the Trustees will be made in the near future. 

On August II, 1904, there passed away, in his 
eighty-second year, Samuel Putnam Avery, creator 
of the Avery Architectural Library, and a consist- 
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ent and generous friend of the fine arts at Columbia 
University. "He exerted a salutary influence not 
simply because he was ever ready to give practical 
support to an enlightened movement, but because he 
reinforced his more tangible contributions with the 
cotmsel that comes from taste and judgment." We 
shall gratefully preserve his memory and hope to 
achieve some substantial meastire of success in aim- 
ing at the ideals for which he labored so long and so 
faithfuUy. 

The place of physical training in education is now 
definitely fixed at Columbia, and the instruction is 
pfayricai carefully organized. Physical training is 
^"^f****^ an independent department, on the same 
plane as, for example, Greek, mathematics, or phys- 
ics. It is represented on the faculties, and the 
gymnasium is nothing more nor less than a labora- 
tory in which certain work is prescribed and the rest 
optional. For members of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more classes in the College and for members of the 
first-year and second-year classes in the Schools of 
Applied Science, specified courses offered by the 
Department of Physical Training are prescribed. 
For all other students, gymnasitmi work is optional, 
and may be taken either individually, in groups, or 
in organized classes. The aims of the instruction 
and the methods followed are clearly set forth in 
the report of the Director of the Gymnasium (pp. 
195-200). 

The first consideration that weighs with the De- 
partment is to promote the health and physical effi- 
ciency of all the students. The second considera- 
tion is to offer to those students who desire or need 
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Special forms of developmental exercise, that which 
will do them the most good. The third considera- 
tion is to make appropriate provision for tiie com- 
paratively small number of those who take part in 
intercollegiate athletic contests. With the com- 
pletion of the splendid Thompson memorial btdld- 
ing at Teachers College, a long step forward will be 
taken. It will hereafter be possible to provide for 
women the same opportunities for physical training 
and exercise that are now given to men, and, in ad- 
dition, to enter upon the systematic training of 
physical-training teachers in a thoroughly scientific 
maimer and with ample equipment. 

With a view to ascertaining the precise eflEect of 
the prescribed work in physical training, the mem- 
bers of the Freshman class in the College were given 
a special physical examination toward the close of 
their year's work in the Gymnasium. The result is 
shown in this table: 

October, 1903 April, 1904 



Aver- 
age 



Varia- 
bility 



Aver- 
age 



Varia- 
biHty 



In- 
crease 



Weight (kilos) 

Height (centimetres) 

Lower chest, normal (centi- 
metres) 

Lower chest, expanded (cen- 
timetres) 

Lung capacity (cubic centi- 
metres) 

Total strength (kilos) 



56.7 
169.9 

76.4 
82.8 

407 
489 



6.66 
6.55 

4.01 

3.95 

5.81 
9.72 



58.9 
170.9 

77.6 

85.3 

414 
640 



6.67 
6.20 

4.10 

4.06 

5.60 
10.17 



2.2 
1. 

1.2 

2.5 



7. 
151 



The members of the same class were also asked to 
express their own opinions as to the effect of the pre- 
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scribed physical training upon them in a few definite 
respects. Their replies show the following restilts: 



1. General health 

2. Digestion 

3. Sleep 

4. Ability to concentrate the 

mind 

5. Bodily control 



Better 



% 
85.1 
47.3 
44.6 

57.1 
91.9 



Poorer 



% 




2.7 




No effect 
noted 



14.9 
52.7 
55.4 

40.2 
8.1 



It is plain, therefore, that the present plan of in- 
struction and training is not only beneficial, but that 
it is recognized as such by the students. 

Of the total enrolment in the Department during 
the past year, no fewer than 638 were in training 
to take part in some specific sport. For football, 
102 were enrolled; for rowing, 95; for baseball, 72; 
and for track athletics, 66. Athletic contests are 
most useful when they tend to increase the number 
of those preparing to compete, and so spread the 
benefits that follow from the careful and systematic 
habits of life that training involves. 

The wide-spread public interest in intercollegiate 
athletic contests, their popularity with the student 
j^^^_ body, and their manifest dangers if left to 
coUegiate develop without responsible control, raise 
Athletic some difficult problems in any large tmi- 
versity. These contests are surrounded by 
moral as well as by physical danger. The temptation 
to neglect serious intellectual work for the sake of the 
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game, the handling of large sums of money by young 
men who have never had opporttmity for business 
training or to bear serious responsibility, repeated ab- 
sences from the University on long journeys, the false 
standards of excellence that are often built upon the 
applause of the crowd, the risk of serious physical 
injury due to improper physical condition, and the 
relaxing of ethical standards in a feverish anxiety 
to win, are dangers of no small magnitude. For a 
university to overlook them is to abdicate as an edu- 
cational institution. No mass of learning will com- 
pensate for wrecked health, debased morals, or false 
ideals. 

To prohibit intercollegiate athletic contests is, in 
my opinion, more than unwise; it is unreasonable. 
To regtilate and control them, however, is of the first 
importance. 

At Columbia a systematic policy has now been 
fully worked out, and as it gives satisfaction to the 
teaching staff as well as to the students and to the 
altimni who retain an active interest in athletic 
sports, it is hoped that it will, in principle at least, be 
permanent. 

No body or organization of students may represent 
the University in public, in an athletic contest or 
otherwise, without conforming to a published code 
of regtilations. Violations of the regtilations are in- 
fractions of academic order and are treated accord- 
ingly. The code of regtilations has been drawn up 
under the direction of the President, in pursuance 
of the following resolution adopted by the Univer- 
sity Council on November 19, 1901 : 

" Resolved, That the President is hereby author- 
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ized to appoint a University Committee on Student 
Organizations, and such other committees and offi- 
cers as he may from time to time deem necessary, to 
supervise and control all student organizations, 
athletic and other, which in any way represent the 
University before the public." 

Acting in accordance with the terms of this reso- 
lution, the President appointed a University Cora- 
mittee on Student Organizations, consisting of three 
professors, and empowered it to draw up a constitu- 
tion for the government and regulation of all such 
organizations, to frame and enforce rules for the 
conduct of their affairs, and to appoint such other 
officers as should, in the judgment of the Committee, 
be necessary for carrying their regtilations into 
eflFect. 

The President has also appointed a University 
Conmiittee on Athletics, consistiag of three graduates 
and two students, and empowered it to adopt and 
administer rules of eligibility, not involving ques- 
tions of scholarship, and to govern the participation 
of students of Coltimbia University in intercollegiate 
athletics in accordance therewith. 

In its practical operation this plan is very simple. 
It puts into the hands of officers of the University 
absolute control of these four matters: The health 
of participants ia intercollegiate contests; the 
standard of scholarship to be required of such 
participants; the schedules of games to be played 
away from New York; and disposition of the funds 
subscribed for a given sport or taken in gate re- 
ceipts. 

The Director of the Gymnasitmi is the final arbiter 
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in matters of health, and no student may participate 
in any intercollegiate contest or be a candidate for 
any team unless he receives a pass-card from the 
Director of the Gynmasium, after an exhatistive 
physical examination. Last year six pass-cards 
were refused and nine conditional cards were issued 
as the result of such examinations. 

The University Committee on Student Organi- 
zations, composed of three professors, recommended 
the following rules relative to scholarship, and the 
University Cotmcil adopted them on May 29, 1903 : 

" I. A regular student to be eligible for athletics 
must have passed satisfactory examinations in at 
least 80 per cent, of the work for which he was 
registered dtiring the preceding year or half-year. 

"2. No student whose aggregate deficiencies at 
any time amormt to more than 20 per cent, of a full 
year's work in the courses in which he is registered 
shall be eligible for any athletic team. 

"3. If a special student, he must take courses 
amounting to not less than 15 hotirs per week; he 
raust have passed a satisfactory entrance examina- 
tion, or else he must have been in the University at 
least one academic year, must have taken and com- 
pleted courses amounting to at least 15 hours per 
week dtiring the preceding year, and must have 
passed examinations in subjects aggregating at least 
12 hours in those cotirses when such were given. In 
the absence of required examinations he mtist file 
with the Secretary of the Committee a certificate 
from the ofl&cer in charge of his cotirse that he has 
satisfactorily fulfilled its requirements. 

" 4. No student who has been dropped from his 
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class, or from any school or department of the Uni- 
versity, by reason of deficiency in his studies, shall 
be eligible for any athletic team; nor shall any 
change in registration, such as from special to 
regular, or vice versa, make an otherwise ineligible 
student eligible. Such student must complete an 
academic year's work and pass satisfactory exam- 
inations therein before he shall be deemed to be in 
good standing, unless he shall, in the meantime, 
have been permitted by the proper authorities to 
regain his class." 

These rules of the University Council are also ap- 
plicable to all students representing the University 
in any form of public contest, performance, or ex- 
hibition, other than athletic. 

In order to ascertain the practical effect of these 
rules, the Registrar was called upon to furnish a 
statement showing the standing in scholarship of 
the participants in intercollegiate athletic contests 
during the past year. His reply is given in tabulated 
form and speaks for itself: 
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In order to control absolutely the absence of stu- 
dents from 'the University, the schedule of games 
to be played away from New York must also be 
approved by the Committee on Student Organi- 
zations. 

For the supervision of the financial management 
of student organizations, an officer of the University 
is designated as Comptroller, a system introduced 
by President Low which works admirably. The 
function of the Comptroller is to keep the managers 
of the various student organizations from incurring 
obligations beyond their ability to pay, and to see 
that the money available for the support of any or- 
ganization or sport is spent for proper purposes in 
amounts not excessive. To these ends the managers 
of every student organization are required to sub- 
mit to the Comptroller, at a date fixed by him, a 
budget for the year. The Comptroller has power to 
pass upon this budget and to modify it at his discre- 
tion. He also has authority to designate the amount 
of money to be raised in advance, from membership 
fees or otherwise, which shall be required as a guar- 
antee ftmd for the year, by any association, club, or 
society; and no such organization is allowed to in- 
cur any indebtedness or financial responsibility what- 
soever, or to fix any dates for games or performances 
until the sum so reqtiired as a guarantee fund has 
been deposited to its credit by the Comptroller, in 
a designated bank. All moneys received must be 
deposited in this bank and all payments must be 
made by check. Under no circimistances are bills 
paid from cash receipts. No money is drawn from 
this bank for the accotmt of any association except 
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Upon a voucher countersigned by the Comptroller or 
by some person duly authorized by him. The Comp- 
troller, furthermore, has authority to prescribe the 
form in which the accounts of every such association 
shall be kept, and no person is allowed to serve as 
treasurer of any association who is unable or un- 
willing to keep the accounts in the form prescribed. 
Any student incurring obligations outside of the 
budget, or in excess of the budget, as approved by 
the Comptroller, is liable to suspension or expulsion 
from the University. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the University 
supervises, through its own officers, in the case of 
participants in intercollegiate athletic contests, the 
student's health, his scholarship, his absences from 
the University, and his financial obligations. The 
supervision of the financial administration by the 
Comptroller is so conducted as to give a valuable 
business training to the managers and treasurers of 
the several student organizations. 

All other matters relating to athletic sports are 
placed under the control of a committee of alumni 
and students, known as the University Conmiittee 
on Athletics. The noiembers of this Committee, not 
officers of the University, deal with all questions of 
eligibility, amateur standing, coachers and trainers, 
and the like. The members of this Committee are 
peculiarly fitted for this work by their knowledge 
and their interest; university officers, as a rule, are 
peculiarly tmfitted for it by their lack of knowledge 
and of interest. 

The system of control here described is now fully 
established; it is working without friction and has 
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the support of both alumni and students. It firmly 
establishes university control over the participation 
by students in athletic contests, and it draws a sharp 
line between the functions of university officers and 
those of representative alumni and students in ex- 
ercising this control. On the btisiness side it involves 
training as well as supervision. For its success the 
University is in large measure indebted to the sup- 
port and cooperation of those altmini who have 
promptly responded to every call that has been made 
upon them for advice and assistance. 

From a theoretical point of view much may be said 
for the endowment of intercollegiate athletic sports 
and the abolition of gate receipts, as has often been 
proposed. But so long as Coltmibia fs in urgent need 
of large sums for the support of instruction and 
research and for the erection of btiildings, and 
so long as the present system of financial control is 
in satisfactory operation, it would be an error of 
judgment to ask that we be put in possession of the 
laige sum of money necessary to endow our athletic 
sports. 

As soon as South Field came into the possession 
of the Trustees a special committee was appointed 
to study carefully the question of the proper Devdop- 
development of South Field for the uses of n»nt of 
the University. This committee was ap- s®«*^^^*^* 
pointed on October 5, 1903, and, its work being com- 
pleted, was discharged on April 11, 1904. 

Messrs. McKim, Mead & White submitted care- 
fully elaborated plans for the development of the 
property, and these, after prolonged study and con- 
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sideration, were adopted in substance by the Trus- 
tees. The main features of the plan, as adopted, are 
these: 

1. The construction of a terrace across the north- 
erly side of South Field, parallel to the southerly 
line of 1 1 6th Street. This terrace will have a width 
of 90 feet, and be on a level with the highest point 
of the street. 

2. The location on this terrace, at the comers of 
Broadway and i i6th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 
and 1 1 6th Street, respectively, of buildings to be tised 
for academic purposes; that is, for class-rooms or 
laboratories, as the needs of the future may deter- 
mine. These buildings will correspond in general 
appearance to the projected buildings for College 
Hall and the Law School on the north side of 11 6th 
Street. 

3. The construction of a terrace wall, about 10 
feet in height, across South Field, parallel to the line 
of 1 1 6th Street, at a point 90 feet south of that line. 
This terrace wall is the mode of treatment adopted 
in order to overcome the engineering and architec- 
tural difficulties due to the difference in level, amount- 
ing on the average to 13^ feet, between the north and 
south lines of South Field. 

4. The division of South Field immediately below 
the terrace into three quadrangles — ^an easterly, a 
middle, and a westerly — ^and the erection of dormi- 
tories or residence halls for students about the east- 
erly and westerly quadrangles. 

The treatment of the middle quadrangle is left 
open for the present, since there is no immediate 
necessity for deciding upon it. 
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The base and cornice lines of the buildings to be 
placed upon South Field are to be uniform with 
the base and cornice lines of the buildings erected 
north of i i6th Street, thus giving unity to the entire 
group of University buildings, dominated by the 
Library. 

Plans have been accepted and contracts let for the 
erection of Hartley Hall and one other dormitory, 
similar in size and style, and tmless unfore- The Dormi- 
seen delays are met with, both residence **^'*** 
halls will be ready for occupancy in September, 1905. 
These buildings will be of stone and over-burned 
brick, harmonizing in style with the present btiildings. 
The floors and partitions will be of re-enforced con- 
crete construction. They are each to be 9 stories in 
height exclusive of attic and basement, and 137 feet 
long by 60 feet wide. They will be lighted through- 
out by electricity and heated by steam, and there will 
be telephone connection on each floor. The electric 
current for the buildings will be brought from the 
main power plant of the University. There will be 
four electric passenger elevators, with freight com- 
partments. Trunks and supplies will be brought in 
at the street side of the connecting btiilding, where 
an electric elevator will take them to the basement 
for storage or for distribution to the several elevators. 
In the basement will be a low-pressure heating plant, 
filters, coal storage, trunk storage, and lockers, for 
employees. 

The two dormitories will contain 606 rooms, both 
single and double, all being outside rooms. The plans 
provide for 484 beds, but the arrangement pennits 
of flexibility in renting the rooms in suites. The 
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average size of the bedrooms is about 8 feet by 14.6. 
The studies will average 10 by 14.6 feet. There will 
be a nttmber of double rooms. All rooms are nine 
feet high. Each bedroom will have a clothes-doset 
and an enameled basin with hot and cold water, and 
will be provided with heavy oak furniture. There 
will be four shower-baths with slate partitions on 
each floor. 

The only entrance to each building for students 
will be on the side facing the campus, and it will 
lead directly into an assembly room 60 feet square, 
with limestone floor. This room nms up throtigh 
two stories and has a large open fireplace opposite 
the entrance. 

With the completion and occupancy of these two 
splendid buildings the dormitory life which Coltimbia 
has lacked for half a century will be restored. Stu- 
dents will be able to have comfortable homes on 
the university grounds at moderate cost and the 
entire period of their student life will be passed amid 
academic surroundings in a university atmosphere. 
It is hard to overestimate the advantages to the 
student which the new conditions will bring. 

After long and careful study, plans and specifica- 
tions for the University Chapel, for the erection of 
The chaoei ^^^ ^^ amount not to exceed $200,000 
had been pledged by anonymous donors, 
as stated in the last Annual Report, were prepared 
by the architects, Messrs. HoweUs & Stokes, and 
accepted by the Trustees on Jtme 6, 1904. After 
bids were received, it appeared that the building, 
as designed, could not be erected for a less cost than 
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$250,000. With characteristic generosity, the do- 
nors expressed a willingness to increase their gift to 
$250,000, thus making it possible to go forward 
without delay with the very satisfactory design that 
had been prepared. Excavation was begxrn early in 
September and the work is being rapidly pushed to 
completion. 

The Chapel btiilding will, it may be said with con- 
fidence, be tmique in many respects and singtilarly 
well adapted to its purpose. It will be cruciform in 
shape, the greatest length being 122 feet and the 
width at the transepts 77 feet. In all nearly 1000 
sittings will be provided, of which 120 are in the 
choir, which, in accordance with the practice in the 
English cathedrals, can itself be used for a reUgious 
service at which the attendance is small. In ex- 
ternal appearance the Chapel wiU harmonize com- 
pletely with the btiildings already erected. The 
material of the structure will be over-burned brick 
and Indiana limestone. It is worthy of remark that 
the building will be unmistakably a place for re- 
ligious worship, and that it wiH be a distinguished 
example of the style of ecclesiastical architecture 
that is frequently fotmd in the cathedral churches 
of Northern Italy. 

The anonymous donor who contributed the sum 
of $5000 to the University in order that a number of 
students, otherwise tmable to do so, might ^^ . , 

. . , ' ^ . ^ i Students 

Visit the St. Louis Exposition, was the atthest. 
means of enabling 67 students to make i^wi^Ex- 
an intelligent study of what is perhaps the ^ 
greatest of international expositions. Allotments 
were made to students as follows : 
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Columbia College 9 Political Science 4 

Applied Science 14 Philosophy 9 

Law 8 Barnard c5ollege 5 

Medicine 6 Teachers College 10 



Pure Science 2 



67 



Each student to whom an allotment was made re- 
ported, on arrival in St. Lotiis, to the officer in charge 
of the Columbia University exhibit, and afterwards 
prepared a brief report upon the results of the trip. 
The gift was a most timely one, and its benefits were 
educational in the truest sense. 

Barnard College continues to grow in size, but its 
work is not yet upon a thoroughly satisfactory 
Banutfd foundation. Additional free income of not 
CoUege i^ss than $2o,ooo a year, which an endow- 
ment fimd of $500,000 would produce, is needed in 
order to care properly and adequately for what has 
been so well begtm. The instruction in the history 
of art, in music, in physical training and hygiene, in 
law and government, and in domestic and sanitary 
chemistry, for which the Dean asks in her report 
(p. 1 70), is already in existence in the University, but 
there are at present no funds available to meet the 
cost of extending these courses to Barnard College 
students, or of adapting them, when necessary, to 
their special needs. From the time of its fotmda- 
tion Barnard College has earned public confidence 
and gained public support by shrinking from no 
responsibility that the task before it involved. Any 
other policy would be suicidal, but it should be 
clearly realized by the public that Barnard College 
needs assistance badly and needs it at once. 
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A dormitory for the students of Barnard College 
should be begun without delay. Students in the 
East, West, and South are constantly complaining 
that they are deprived of the exceptional oppor- 
tunities which Barnard College offers because of its 
membership in the University, by the fact that their 
is no college dormitory in which they may make their 
home. Inasmuch as a well-administered college dor- 
mitory win yield nearly, or quite, 4 per cent, on the 
cost of the structure, it is clear that a gift, or gifts, 
of $500,000, which could be expended in the erec- 
tion of one or more dormitories on Milbank Qtiad- 
rangle, would provide not only the dormitories 
themselves but also the additional endowment men- 
tioned above. 

The first steps have been taken to bring about a 
careful examination of the existing program of 
studies by the Faculty of Barnard College, with a 
view to a revision of the curricultuns offered to stu- 
dents. In a way, the program of studies offered at 
Barnard College is dependent on that offered at 
Columbia College, but it is also an independent 
problem. The weakness in the program generally 
oflEered by women's colleges is that it follows closely 
or even slavishly that usual at colleges for men, and 
so fails to meet the peculiar needs that many college 
women feel. The late General Francis A. Walker 
pointed out years ago how largely colleges for women 
had missed their opporttmities in this respect. In 
any revision of the program of studies at Barnard 
College, it will be kept in mind not only that a 
sound standard is to be maintained in letters and in 
science, but also that Barnard College is a college for 
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women, not for men. The list of electives ofiEered 
shotdd contain careftilly chosen courses in domestic 
science, domestic art, sanitary chemistry, the fine 
arts, and related subjects that are especially adapted 
to the training of college women. All of this in- 
struction exists in the University and could readily 
be included in the Barnard College program at very 
moderate cost. 

The year has not been a favorable one for raising 
large sums of money for endowment, and it is not 
Teachers possible to report that any substantial pro- 
Coiiege gress has been made in meeting the tenns 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller's conditional gift of Octo- 
ber 20, 1902, amotmting to $500,000. The work of 
Teachers College is now so thoroughly established and 
so highly appreciated in Europe as well as throughout 
the United States, that there must be generous men 
and women who will unite with the Trustees in 
putting it on a solid financial foundation. By the 
terms of Mr. Rockefeller's oflEer, he will add $250,000 
to the endowment fund of Teachers College so soon 
as the existing debt of $190,000 (incurred in in- 
creasing the capacity of the College and in installing 
a heating and lighting plant) is extingtdshed. 
Toward this debt about $80,000 is pledged; so that 
$110,000 additional would enable the Trustees to 
pay the debt in full and add $250,000 to the endow- 
ment fimd. 

Mr. Rockefeller also agrees, after the debt is paid, 
to duplicate, dollar for dollar, aU contributions made 
in cash by others toward the endowment fund, pro- 
vided that meanwhile no further debt has been 
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allowed to accumulate. Since ixiore than $100,000 
has been pronaised by others than Mr. Rockefeller 
toward this endowment fund, provided the debt is 
first paid, it is clear that the $110,000 now needed 
to discharge the debt would not only add $250,000 
to the endowment fund, as pointed out above, but 
would also bring to the Trustees, for endowment, the 
$100,000 named and $100,000 of Mr. Rockefeller's 
second $250,000. So that a gift, or gifts, of $1 10,000 
now means the payment of the debt and the addition 
of at least $450,000 to the endowment ftmd. If 
another $150,000 — or $260,000 in all — could be 
raised, Mr. Rockefeller's conditions would be fully 
met, the debt cleared oflE, and the endowment fund 
increased by $750,000. 

The Trustees urgently ask for the support neces- 
sary to enable them to meet Mr. Rockefeller's con- 
ditions, and they are amply justified by what has 
been accomplished and by their own generous gifts 
in relying upon the public to aid them. 

Within a few weeks we shall formally celebrate the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of King's College, the charter for ^^.^ 
which passed the seals on October 31, 1754. 
The small college of the Province, with its single 
teacher and eight students, is now a nation's uni- 
versity with an army of teachers and students more 
than one-third as large as the population of the New 
York which hailed the opening of the doors of King's 
College. The old order has changed and given place 
to the new; but the aim and purpose of our foimda- 
tion have not changed a particle. Columbia Uni- 
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versity, like King's College of George the Second's 
day, has "the good design of promoting a liberal 
education" and strives "to make the same as bene- 
ficial as may be," not only to the inhabitants of New 
York, but to those of the mighty nation into which 
the little fringe of seaboard settlements has mean- 
while grown. 

Nicholas Murray Butler 

President 

October 3, 1904 
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APPENDIX 1 

STATISTICS REGARDING THE TEACHING AND AD- 

MINISTRATIVE STAPP POR THE ACADEMIC 

YEAR 1 903-1 904 

Summary of Officers 

1900-1003 1003-1004 

Professors 90 94 

Adjuact and Associate Professors 31 40 

dinical Professors and LecttireiB 16 19 

Instructors 66 73 

Demonstrators 3 4 

Assistant Demonstrators 10 11 

Tutors 60 58 

Curators and Lecttirers 28 32 

Assistants 47 45 

Clinical Assistants 79 79 

Officers of Instruction 420 455 

Officers of Adn:iinistration 17 16 

Emeritus Officers 10 10 

Total 447 481 

VACANCIES 

Occurring, tmless otherwise indicated, on Jime 30, 1904 

Professors and Administrative Officers 

Albert H. Buck, M.D Resigned 

Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Ear 
William T. Bull, M.D Resigned 

Professor of Surgery 
Gborgb M. Lbffbrts, M.D., M.Sc Resigned 

Clinical Professor of Laryngology and Rhinology 
Edward A MacDowbll, Mus.Doc Resigned 

Professor of Music 
MuNROB Smith, A.M., J.U.D Resigned 

As Secretary of the Faculty of Political Science 
RoBBRT W. Taylor, M.D. Resigned 

Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases 
Gborgb E. Woodbbrry, A.B Resigned 

Professor of Comparative Litcratiire 

45 
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Instructors and Demonstrators 

Gborgb Patten Biggs, M.D Redgned 

Demonstrator in Pathological Anatomy 
William S. Bryant, M.D Term Expired 

Instructor in Otology 
Guy Cochran, M.D. (Aug. 31, 1903) Resigned 

Assistant Demonstrator of Physiology 
Howard D. Collins, M.D Resigned 

Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy 
William Cowbn, M.D. (Nov. a) Resigned 

Instructor in Otology 
Ellsworth Eliot, Jr., M.D Resigned 

Clinical Lecturer and Demonstrator in Surgery 
Ralph W. Lobbnstinb, M.D Resigned 

Instructor in Obstetrics 

Tutors 

Bbn Hinman Bisbbb, C.E Term Expired 

Tutor in Civil Engineering 

Abbot M. Crbgibr, Mech. E Resigned 

Tutor in Drawmg 
Fannib C. Prisbib, A.B • .Term Expired 

Tutor in Physics 
Gborgb A. Goodbll, A.M. Term Expired 

Tutor in Chemistry 
Clayton M. Hamilton, A.M •.•«••»•••«•• .Term Expired 

Tutor in English 
John D. Kaps, LL.B • .Term Expired 

Tutor in Law 

Lecturers 

Frank W. Chandlbr, Ph.D Term Expired 

Lecturer in Comparative Literature 
Frbdbrick W. J. Hbusbr, A.M Term Expired 

Lecturer in the Genuanic languages and Literatures 
Hbinrich O. Hofman, Ph.D Term Expired 

Lecturer in Metallurgy 
Francis C. Huntington, LL.B Term Expired 

Lecturer in Law 
Hugo MCnstbrbbrg, Ph.D • Term Expired 

Lecturer in Psychology 
Ida Hblbn Ogilvib, Ph.D • Term Expired 

Lecturer in (Geology 
Josbph W. Richards, Ph.D • Term Expired 

Lecturer in Metallurgy 
Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A.B » . . • .Term Expired 

Lecturer in Public Speaking 
Howard R. Stbwart, E.M ••»*Term Expired 

Lecturer in Mining 
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Assistants 

Frances Campbell BbrkblbYp A.B Term Expired 

Assistant in English 
Richard Waltbr Bbrlinbr. (May z) Resigned 

Assistant in Mechanical Engineering 
Arthur S. Chittbndbn, M.D Term Expii«d 

Assistant in Pathology 
Karl A. Connbll, M.D Term Expired 

Assistant in Normal Histology 
Arthur S. Corwin, M.D Term Expired 

Assistant in Normal Histology 
John Crawford, Jr., B.S Term Expired 

Assistant in Mineralogy 
Charlbs S. Forbbs, A.M Term Expired 

Assistant in Mathematics 
Homer D. House, B.S Term Expired 

Assistant in Botany 
Helen Isham, A.B Term Expired 

Assistant in Organic Chemistry 
William Jones, A.M Term Expired 

Assistant in Anthropology 
Emil a. C. Keppler, A.M. (Feb. i) Resigned 

Assistant in the Germanic Languages and Literatures 
John B. Luther, Ph.G Term Expired 

As^stant in Analytical Chemistry 
Henrt a. Ruger, A.B Resigned 

Assistant in Psychology 
Thomas O'Conor Sloane, Jr., E.E Term Expired 

Assistant in Electrical Engineering 
Philip Hyatt Tarr, Ph.B Term Expired 

Assistant in Physics 
Charles P. Weston, C.E., A.M Resigned 

Assistant in Mechanics 
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CHANGBS IN STAFF 
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50 CHANGES IN STAFF 

CHANGBS OF TITLE 

To take effect July i, 1904 

Processors 

1XAUX FROM TO 

Edwin B. Cragin, M.D Professor of Obstet- Professor of Ob- 

rics stetncs and Gy- 

necology 
William A. Dunning, Ph.D . Professor of History Professor of His- 
tory and Politi- 
cal Philosophy 

L. Emmbtt Holt, M.D Professor of the Carpentier Profes- 

Diseases of Chil- sor of Pediatncs 
dren 

Instructors 

Richard H. Cunningham, Instructor in Neu- Instructor in Neu- 

M.D rology rology and in 

Electro - Physi- 
ology . 
Linnjbus E. La Fbtra, M.D. Instructor in the Instructor mPedi- 

Diseases of Chil- atrics 
dren , 

Adrian Van S. Lambert, Assistant Demon- Instructor in Sur- 

M.D stratorof Anatomy gery 

Eugene H. Pool, M.D Assistant Demon- Instructor in Sur- 

strator of An- gery 
atomy 

Lecturers 

Francis X. Carmody, A.B., . ^, 

LL.B Lecturer in Elocu- Lecturer m Elocu- 
tion tion and Public 
Speaking 
George P. Krapp, Ph.D Tutor in English Lecturer in Eng- 
lish 
Tames H. McGregor, Ph. D. .Instructor in Zo- Lecturer in Verte- 

ology brate Zo6logy 

APPOINTMENTS 

To take effect July i, 1904 

Professors and Administrative Officers 

NAHB OPFICB 

GoRHAM Bacon, M.D Professor of Otology 

John Dewey, Ph,D Professor of Philosophy 

Arthur Wesley Dow Professor of Fine Arts in Teachers 

College 
Jefferson B. Fletcher, A.M. . . . Professor of Comparative Litera- 
ture 
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NAicB orricB 

Gborob S. Fullbxton, Ph.D Professor of Philosophy 

SamublW.Lambbrt.M.D. (Nov. i) Professor of Applied TherM>eutiC8 

Thomas Hunt Morgan, PilD Professor of Experimental Zoology 

William Allan Nbilson, Ph.D. . Adjunct Professor of English 
Harry McMahon Paintbr, M.D.. Professor of Clinical Obstetrics 

C0RNBLIU8 RCbnbr Professor of Music 

Hbnrt Roobrs Sbaobr, Ph.D As Secretary of the Faculty of 

Political ^ence 

Clinical Lecturer 
John B. Walkbr, M.D Clinical Lecturer in Surgery 

Instructors and Demonstrators 

Ja^bs C. Aybr, M.D Assistant Instructor in Operative 

Surgery 

William Campbbll, Ph.D Instructor in Metallurgy 

Gborob S. Dixon, M.D Instructor in Otology 

T. Stuart Hart, M.D Instructor in Physical Diagnosis 

William P. Hbaly, M.D Instructor in Gynecology 

John Howland, M.D Instructor in Contagious Diseases 

Harrt M. Kbator, M.D Assistant Demonstrator of Physi- 
ology 

Jambs A. Millbr, M.D Instructor in Ph3rsical Diagnosis 

Charlbs I. Probbn, M.D Instructor in Gynecology 

Charlbs R. L. Putnam, M.D Assistant Demonstrator of An- 
atomy 

Gborgb H. Rtdbr, M.D Instructor in Obstetrics 

Hbrmann von W. Schultb, M.D. Assistant Demonstrator of An- 
atomy 
Edward A. Spitzka, M.D Assistant Demonstrator of An- 
atomy 

Franklin M. Stbphbns, M.D Instructor in Otology 

Samubl W. Thurbbr, M.D Instructor in Laryngology 

Olivbr S. Tonks, Ph.D Instructor in Greek 

Pbrcy Turnurb, M.D Instructor in Minor Sui^^ery 

Jambs R. Whitino, M.D Instructor in Genito-Urinary Dis- 
eases 

Tutors 

Harribt Brooks, A.B Tutor in Physics 

S. T. Laubach, B.S Tutor in Mechanical Engineering 

Edward R. Posnbr, M.D Tutor in Physiological Chemistry 

Kbnnbth C. M. Sills, A.M Tutor in English 

William R. Williams, M.D Tutor in Materia Medica and 

Therapeutics 

Lecturers 

A. Bandblibr, Ph.D Lecturer in American Archaeology 

Charlbs A. Bbard, A.M Lecturer in History 

Thaddbus D. Kbnnbson, LL.B. .. Lectvirer in Law 

Bbrthold Laupbr, Ph.D. Lecturer in Anthropology 

LouiSB R. LooMis, A.M. (Jan. i) . Assistant in History 

Dickinson S. Millbr, PhJ) Lect\irer in Philosophy 

Hugo MOnstbrbbro, Ph.D Lecturer in Psychology 

Frbdbrick C. Ostrandbr, A.B.. . Lecturer in the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures 
Ernst D. Richard, Ph.D. (Oct. 5) Lecturer in German 
Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, Ph.D. Lecturer in Russian History 
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52 CHANGES IN STAFF 

Assistants 

NAIIB OFFXCB 

Chaklbs Earlb Adams Assistant in the Gymnasitan 

Margarbt £. Ball, A.M Assistant in Engli& 

William N. Bbrg, B.S Assistant in Physiological Chemis- 
try 

Ding Bigongiari, A.B Assistant in Latin 

Prank G. Brunbr, A.B Assistant in Psychology 

Ira D. Cardiff, B.S Assistant in Botany 

Salisbury Marcus Day, £.£ Assistant in Electncal Engineering 

Richard P. Dbimbl B.S., A.M. . . Assistant in Mechanics 

Milton J. Palk, B.S Assistant in Analytical Chemistry 

G. C. Prackbr, A.B Assistant in Psychology 

Hbnrt Harold Higbib, E.E Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 
John Louis Kind, A.M Assistant in the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures 

Plotd J. Mbtzgbr, Ph.D Ai^tant in General Chemistry 

GusTAVB M. Mbybr, ScD Assistant in Physiological Chem- 
istry 

Louis G. MicHABL, B.S Assistant in Mineralogy 

Waltbr a. Mitcrbll Assistant in Physics 

AusTBN Pox RiGGs, M.D Assistant in Patholo^ 

Julian C. Smallwood, Mech.E. . . Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 
Clifford T. Swart, Mech.E Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 

Camillb a. Toussaint, A.M Assistant in Mathematics 

Hbrbbrt B. Wilcox, M.D Assistant in Clinical Pathology 

Emeritus Professors 

William T. Bull, M.D Emeritus Professor of Surgery 

Gborgb M. Lbpfbrts, M.D Emeritus Professor of Laryngcdogy 
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APPENDIX 2 

PUBLIC LECTURES 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNIVERSITY 

At the University 

The National Awakening of the Slavs in the Nineteenth Century. 
Stephen Panaretoff, Professor of the Slavic Languages and 
Literatufes in Robert College, Constantinople. 

November ii. Btilgarians, Servians, Croats, Slovences; historical 
sketch. 

" I a. The Bohenuans, Poles, and Slovaks. German influ- 

ence in Bohemia; the Hussite movement; loss of 
independence; the national awakening; the down- 
fall and partition of Poland; Polish Messianiam. 
The Slovak struggle for self-preservation. 

" 13. The Russians. Russia previous to Peter the Great; 

his reforms; political growth of Russia. The Rus- 
sian awakening; liberal and reactionary tendencies; 
the present political unrest. 

" 14. Panslavism; Pan-Russianism. Democratic spirit of 

the Slavs. Probable effect of the Slav revivaL 

" 19. Spiritual Experience and Theological Science — a Re- 

conciliation; address by Dr. Charles C. Hall, 
President of the Union Theological Seminary. 

Italian Politics and Literature. Professor Angelo de Gubematis of 
the University of Rome. 

March 9. La Democratie italienne. 

" 10. Dante et TOrient. 

a I. Exercises in Commemoration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Promtilgation of the Civil Code 
in Prance; addresses by Professor George W. 
Kirchwey, Professor Munroe Smith, and Professor 
Adolphe Cohn. 

53 
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54 PUBLIC LECTURES 

LECTURES ON FINE ARTS 

PLASTIC ARTS 

First Series 

January 4. Architecture and Science. Alfred D. F. HamKn, 

A.M. 
II. Architecture and Religion. Alfred D. F. Hamlin, 

A.M. 
18. Modern American Sculpture. George S. Kellogg. 
25. Florentine Painters of the Early Renaissance. George 

Kriehn, Ph.D. 

Second Series 

^Fhe Acropolis of Athens. James Rignale Wheeler. Ph.D. 

February i. General History of the Acropolis; Earliest Remains. 

" 8. The Buildings before the Persian Wars, and the pre- 

Persian Sculpture: Pausanias' Description. 

15. The Propylaea and the Temple of Athena Nike. 

" 22. The Parthenon. 

" 29. The Parthenon. 

March 7. The Erechtheum. 

Third Series 

Conventions in Art. Alfred Vance Churchill, A.M. 

March 14. Conventions in Painting. 
" 21. Conventions in Sculpttue. 

The Renaissance of Art in Italy. Edward Robinson Smith, A.B. 

March 28. The Primitives. 

April 4. The Classicists. 

" zi. Michael Angelo. 

18. The Baroque Style. 

POBTRY AND BBLLBS-LBTTRBS 

First Series 
Spanish Ideals in Drama and Romance. Prank Wadleigh Chandler, 

Ph.D. 
January 6. Spanish Ideals; their historical source, their expression 
in chivalric and pastoral romance. 
'* 13. The Spanish Decadence; its ideals affirmed in the 

drama, satirized in the romances of roguery. 
" 20. Ideals of Calderon; the drama of race, creed, and time. 

" 27. Ideals of Cervantes; the national and imiversal ro- 

mances. 
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Second Series 

February 3. The Poetry of the French Renaissance: Ronsard. 
Ctirtis Hidden Page, Ph.D. 

Love in the Poetry of the Renaissance. Joel Etias Spingam, Ph.D. 

February 10. Theorists : The Formal Treatise. 
" 17. Idealists: tihe Petrarchistic Lyric. 

" 34. Realists: Chronicle and Novella. 

LAW 

The Expansion of the Common Law. Sir Frederick 

PoUock. 
The Corporation Lawyer. Julien T. Davies. 
The Admiralty Bar. Harrington Putnam. 
Legal Journalism. Wilbur Larremore. 
The Office Lawyer. Edward M. Shepard. 
The General Practitioner. William B. Homblower. 
The Conduct of Cases from the Point of View of the 

Bench. Judge E. Henry Lacombe. 
" II. The Trial Lawyer. Austen G. Fox. 

At Cooper Union 
The Problem of Monopoly. John Bates Clark, Ph.D., LL.D. 

February i. The Growth of Corporations. 

*' 8. Natural Checks on the Power of Corporations. 

*• 15. Anti-Trust Laws. 

" 22. Agrarian Movements. 

" 39. Organized Labor and Monopolies. 

March 7. Mtmicipal Activities. 

" 14. Railroad Problems. 

*• 31. Governmental Monopolies. 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 

THB PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OP MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 

February a6. The Dock Department (illustrated). Hon. Mc- 

Dougall Hawkes 
March 4. The Street Cleaning Department (illustrated). Hon. 

James McG. Woodbury. 
" II. The Police Department. Gen. Francis V. Greene. 
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56 PUBLIC LECTURES 

March i8. The Fire Department. Hon. Thomas Sturgis. 

*• 25. The Department of Education. Hon. C. C. Buriing- 

ham. 
April 8. The Tenement House Department. Hon. Robt. W. 

DeForest. 

" 15. The Health Department (illustrated). Hon. Ernst 

Lederle. 

" 22. Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. Hon. John S. Bran- 

nan. 

" 29. The Department of Charities. Hon. Homer Folks. 

UNDER DEPARTMENTAL AUSPICES 

At the University 

Department of Germanic Languages 

DEUTSCHE KULTURGEscHicHTE. Dr. Emst Richard. 

February 3. I. — ^Einleitung: Das Gebiet der Kulturgeschichte. 
*' ID. II. — ^V6lkerwandenmg. Christentum. Anf&nge 

deutschen Staatswesens. 
" 17. III. — Das heilige rdmische Reich deutscher Nation. 

" 24. IV. — ^Rittertimi. Krettzzuge. Herrschaft der Landes- 

fursten. 
March 2. V. — Blutezeit des deutschen B^irgerttuns. 

" 9. VI. — ^Das Jahrhundert der ICirchentrennung. 

" x6. VII. — ^Der dreissigjahrige Krieg und seine Folgen. 

" 23. VIII. — Das Zeitalter des Absolutismus und der Herr- 

schaft franzOsischen Einflusses. 
** 30. IX. — ^Das heroische Zeitalter des deutschen Geistes- 

lebens. 
April 6. X. — ^Festigung und Entwicklung der deutschen Kultur 

als Ktdttir des Gesammtvolkes. Ihre Stellung im 
europ&isch-amerikanischen Ktiltursystem. 

Department of Indo-Iranian Languages 

PERSIA PAST AND PRESENT. A. V. Williams Jackson, Ph.D., 
L.H.D. 

November 9. Persia, the Land and the People. 

'* 16. The Ancient Persian Kings, their Inscriptions, Palaces, 

and Tombs. 
23. The Poetry of Persia. 
" 30. From the Casjrian to Samarkand. 
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INDIA, ITS HISTORY, LITBRATURB, AND CIVILIZATION 

January 5. A Sketch of the History of India. A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Ph.D.. L.H.D. 
" xa. The Hindu Drama. G. Payn Quackenbos, A.M. 

19. Tales and Fables of India. George C. O. Haas, A.M. 
" 36. Cities of India and Ceylon. A. V. Williams Jackson, 

Ph.D., L.H.D. 



September 28. 

29- 

November 2. 


«« 

4« 
«4 

December 


9- 
17. 
23- 

8. 


it 
January 


14- 

5. 


** 


II- 


«4 

February 


19. 

I- 



Department of Philosophy and Psychology 

LECTURES ON THB FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OP PHILOSOPHY 



Introductory Lecture. President Butler. 

The Doctrine of Reality (10 lectures). Professor 
Ormond of Princeton University. 

The Problem of EInowledge (4 lectures). Professor 
Rogers of Butler College. 

Consciousness (6 lectures). Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall. 

The Logic of Utilitarianism (4 lectures). Professor 
Albee of Cornell University. 

The Individual (4 lectures). Brother Chrysostom of 
Manhattan College. 

Scientific Concepts: Comparative Study, General Sur- 
vey, Application of the Survey, and Philosophical 
Considerations (5 lectures). Josiah Royce, Ph.D.. 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Controversies in Modem Psychology (7 lectures), 
Hugo Munsterberg, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard University. 

What Do We Mean by Ejiowledge ? (6 lectures). John 
Dewey, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Chicago. 

Psychology of the Religious Experience (5 lectures). 
George Tnmibull Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, Yale University. 

The General Problem and Subdivisions of Logic. 

Some Logical Principles. Wilmon H. Sheldon, Ph.D. 

The Characteristics of the Present Age. 

The Future Course of Thought. A. C. Armstrong, 
Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 



March 

April 
«t 

May 



15. 



16- 
8. 

14- 
29. 

5- 
19. 

9- 
10. 
16. 
17. 



February 12. 



The Kant Centenary, Commemorative Addtess. 
Adler. Ph,D. 



Felix 
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PUBLIC LECTURES 



Department of Romance Languages 

PUBLIC COURSE IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
THE FRENCH DRAMA OP THE 17TH CENTURY. ProfeSSOT 

Adolphe Cohn. 

December 5. The Origins of French Tragedy. 

" 12. The French Drama before 1636. 

19. The Trixmiph of Comeille; Significance of " Lc Cid." 

Jantiary 9. The Art of Comeille. 

" 16. Tragi-Comedy and the decay of Comeille. 

February 6. French Comedy before Moli^. 

" 13. The Formation of Moli^re's Genius. 

" 20. A New Division of Molidre's Plays. 

" 29. Molidre as an Amuser. 

March 5. Molidre as a Fighter. 

" 12. " Le Misanthrope/' or the Culmination of Molidie's Art 

'* 19. The Advent of Greek Influence with Racine. 

" 26. Racine's Love Tragedies. 

April 9. " Athalie " as the Introducer of a New Form of Drama. 

" 16. Conclusion: The Influence of the French Classical 

Drama on the Development of Dramatic Literature. 



LES HOMMES D£ LETTRES ET LA POLITIQUE EN FRANCE. 

fessor Adolphe Cohn. 



Pro- 



November 


5. 


December 


10. 


January 


7- 


4« 


14 


February 


4. 


** 


II. 


41 


18. 


March 


3- 


11 


17. 


** 


24. 


April 


7. 


M 


14. 


M 


21. 


ii 


28. 


November 


12. 



I. — Voltaire diplomate. 
II. — Beaumarchais. 
III.-— Madame de Sta61. 
IV. — Chateaubriand, 
v.— Guizot. 

VI. — ^Thiers et la monarchie parlementaire. 
VII.—Thiers et la R6publique. 
VIII.— B^ranger. 
IX. — ^Auguste Barbier. 
X. — Lamartine. 
XI. — Victor Hugo. 
XII. — Louis Blanc. 
XIII. — Les Proscrits de 185 1. 
-XIV. — L«s Hommes de Lettres et TAfiEaire Dreyfus. 

OTHER LECTURES 

Comment j*aime 4 lire Victor Hugo. Robert L. 
Dupouey, Agr6g6 de Tuniversit^ de France, Trav- 
elling Fellow of the French Ministry of Public In- 
struction. 
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November 19, 
December 3. 



February 
May 



Mfty 



17. 
25. 
16. 



Les Grandes Abbayes Romanes (I. and II.)* Pi'o 
fessor Andr6 Michel, Conservateur au Mtis6e du 
Louvre. 

L'ann^e 1903 en France. Professor Adolpbe Cobn. 

La Mer et les toivains fran^ais. Henry Bargy. 

Le Pape L^on XIII. et la R^publique Fransaise. 
Monsietir Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Official Lec- 
turer of the Federation of the Alliance Franyaise. 



13. 



Department of Physics 

Radium and Its Evidence as to the Structure 
Matter. William Hallock, Ph.D. 



of 
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APPENDIX 3 

COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT FOR STUDENTS 

Report op the Secretary 

june i, 1903, to may 3i, i904 

The year just closed was the tenth of the Committee's 
work. During its existence the recorded earnings of those 
students appl3ring for aid have risen from $2411 in 1895 to 
$74,021.17 in 1904. In the first year the applicants ntun- 
bered 67. At the present time there are 508. The average 
amount earned by each student has increased during these 
ten years from $35.98 to $145.71. This great development 
has taken place largely in the last three years. For the year 
1901-oa the earnings aggregated $15,664.18; and in 1902-03, 
♦S7»776-57- The present report shows an increase of $16,- 
344.60 over 1902-03. Of this advance $10,797.66 were pro- 
cured directly through the aid of the Committee, and $5446.94 
on the students' own initiative. The total amotmt earned by 
the students with the aid of the Committee was $27,452.10; 
without its aid, $46,569.07. 

Of the 508 applicants for employment 360 returned reports 
of their eflEorts; about 40 reported that they had earned 
nothing, while 37 made no report of specific earnings. 184 
students secured employment directly through the aid of the 
Committee. 

Requests for student assistants to the number of 293 were 
received, as against 407 last year. Of these calls 181 resulted 
in positions, as against 231 in 1902-03. The average value 
of each place, however, increased from $72.09 to $151.66. 

For the summer of 1904 situations have been secured for 
about 60 students. In addition to these, about 90 appli- 
cants were recommended to the Board of Education for 
positions in the Stmimer Vacation Schools and Playgrounds. 

The earnings of the students are tabtilated below: 
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SUMMER VACATION OF 1903 
Earnings op 192 Students 



Bt Occupation 

T^QtMng and TiOoHng: 

Thnnigh the Com- 
mittee $ 5^086.75 

Independently 7,047^ 



Ckrical Work: 
Throui^ the Com- 

xnittee 2,8818.76 

Independently 2,261.61 

T€€kttieal Work: 

Thxoo^ the Com- 
mittee 85. 

Independently 2,028.60 

MtsetUamotu Work: 

Thxoo^ the Com- 
mittee 8,476.04 

Independently 8*047.28 

Totals: 
Through the Com^ 

mittee 11,426.46 

Independently 10,976.24 



412,684.60 



6,080.37 



2,113.60 



11.628.22 



81,401.60 



Bt Schools 
CWfeff.* 

68 students eftrned $ 6,088.16 

Avenge per each student 120.80 

Schools of Applud Seitnet: 

21 students earned 2,014.47 

Average per each student 138.78 

Medical School' 

21 students earned 3,464. 

Avenge per each student 164.47 

Lam School: 

48 students earned 11.122.20 

Avenge per each student 281.71 

GraduaU Schools: 

44 students earned 6,027.78 

Average per each student 167.44 



102 students earned 

Avenge per each student. 



31.401.00 
163.64 



ACADEMIC YEAR, 190S-04 
Earnings of 283 Students 



Bt Occupation 
Tcadimg amd TfOoring: 

Through the Com- 
mittee $10,724.03 

Independently 10.616JS8^ 

Ckrical Work: 

the Com^ 



Thiou^i 

mittee 

Independently ...... 

Tcdmieal Work: 

Thnnigh the Com- 
mittee 

Independently 



081.60 
1,668.08 



208.68 
090.00 



MisccWmcous Work: 
Thiou^ the Com- 



4.021.26 

Independently 4.887.88 

TotaU: 

ThxouRh the Com- 
mittee 16.026.66 

Independently 26,608.83 



).840JS6 



2,640.67 



1.220.67 



8.408 J» 



42,610.48 



Bt Schools 
Colkgt: 

66 students earned $ 6^406.00 

Avenge earnings of each stu- 
dent 08.20 

Schools of AppHcd Sctoncc: 

48 students earned 8,716.40 

Avenge earnings of each stu- 
dent 77.40 

Medical Sdiool: 

27 students earned 1.814.26 

Avenge earnings of each stu- 
dent 67.14 

Lam School: 

68 students earned 14.616.62 

Average earnings of each stu- 
dent 214.04 

Gradtiats Schools: 

74 students earned 16^670.02 

Average earnings of eadi stu- 
dent 211.76 

Women. StmUnis (not included above): 

11 students earned 1.806.21 

Avenge earnings of each stu- 

dent 120.12 

288 students earned 42.610.48 

Avenge earnings of each stu- 

dent 160.60 



Totals for fiscal year 1008-04: 

Through the Committee $27,462.10 

Independently 46,600.07 



-$74,021.17 
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62 COMMITTER ON EMPLOYMENT FOR STUDENTS 

The ways in which the students earned money were as 
multifariotis as the abilities of the students themselves. The 
eighty-five different occupations reported in the past ten 
years vary all the way from bell-boy, driver, laborer, con- 
ductor, clerk, stenographer, electrician, and draughtsman to 
teacher, lay-reader, and sub-editor. The most remunerative 
were tutoring, life-insurance soliciting, directorship of a gym- 
nasium, and newspaper reporting. A student who is thor- 
oughly master of almost an3i;hing will, sooner or later, get 
some financial return from his superior eqtiipment, provided 
always that his academic duties leave him free for several 
hours daily. 

The new systematic efforts to secure emplo)rment were 
largely successful. These concerned workers for the political 
parties, clerks in shops at Christmas time, salesmen in stores 
on Saturdays, and clerks in banks for the stunmer. The 
circular letter to physicians and schoolmasters brought satis- 
factory responses. The letters to steamboat and railway com- 
panies were only partially successful. The annual letter to 
summer resort hotels resulted in a few more positions than 
were secured last year. The results of the recommendation 
of applicants to the Board of Education are not yet known. 
In looking up new opportunities for the students, it has 
sometimes been more difficult to find the right man than the 
position. 

In this connection it might be said that the work of the 
Conmiittee in behalf of the women students cannot be con- 
sidered successful. Although care is taken to let employers 
know that women assistants can be obtained through the 
Committee, few or no requests for them are received. This 
fact may be due in part to a general idea of the public that 
the Committee aids only the men, and that women assist- 
ants may be obtained only through Barnard and Teachers 
Colleges. 

The present purpose of the Committee, which is limited 
to the sectiring of emplo)rment for worthy students, does not 
seem, in itself, completely to serve the needs of the students 
whom it is designed to aid. The student during his residence 
at the University is tmder a continual expense. Employ- 
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menty on the other hand, is precariotis; and the student may 
not be able to obtain it, or the Committee for him, at jtist 
the time when he most needs assistance. If financial aid is 
not forthcoming at the critical moment, a capable student 
may be forced to give up definitely his collegiate course. 
This, in fact, did happen in several cases last year. Under 
these circumstances it would seem that a loan fund, the in- 
come of which would be available in such cases as the above, 
would supplement the present work of the Committee by ful- 
filling a real need which the Conunittee cannot now serve. 

For the information of prospective students a comparative 
statement of students' expenses and average earnings is given 
below. These figures are based on the students' own reports : 



School 


Exg^OBes. 


Expenses, 
Average 


Avenge Earn- 
ings, Academic 
Year 


Average Bam- 
ings^J^ 


College 


$456 
674 
472 
610 
481 


$653 
822 
609 
722 
641 


$ 98.29 

77.40 

67.19 

214.94 

211.76 


$179.55 


Applied Sdence . . . 
Litw 


129.99 
154 . 94 


Medicine 


310.10 


Graduate 


272.27 







The conclusion drawn from the experience of 1902-03 was 
again demonstrated last year. The most important factor in 
the work of the Committee is the student himself. If he is 
what he ought to be, if he is thoroughly competent, if he is 
responsible and self-reliant, if he is presentable and tactful, 
his success at earning a fair portion of his expenses will be a 
matter of course. Here, as everywhere else, the man that is 
deficient or merely mediocre cannot hope to meet with any 
great degree of success. The reconmiending of inferior appli- 
cants would wreck the work of the Committee, and whatever 
success we have met with thus far has been due in large 
measure to recommending that man who, in the opinion of 
the Committee, will do the work most efficiently. Where 
there are so many applicants for positions — and it must be 
remembered that there are now on the list of applicants more 
students than are in the College proper, and more than the 
entire student body of many of the well-known colleges of 
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the country — ^under these circumstances, those seeking work 
should understand that an application for employment is not 
a warrant that a position thII be secured. The Committee, 
with all conscientiousness, does what it can from the point of 
view of what will best advance the work of the Conunittee 
and of the University. 

Respectftdly, 

Reuben A. Meters, 

Secretary of the CommiUee. 
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APPENDIX 4 
EARL HALL 

To the President of Columbia University 
in the City of New York^ 

Sir: 

The Advisory Committee of Earl Hall begs leave to report 
a successful year, although the prolonged and serious illness of 
the Secretary added greatly to the perplexities of administra- 
tion. The excellent work of all substitutes, both those who 
were paid and those who so generously volunteered, could 
not quite make good the loss of at least three months of sec- 
retarial supervision: yet we were able to hold the advanced 
ground occupied last year. 

Mr. Howard Richards, Jr., our present Secretary, with- 
draws at the close of the year to enter upon mission-teaching 
in China: a work and a field to which he carries the best 
wishes of this Committee. 

The statement of meetings, etc., made later herein, clearly 
shows how keenly the students appreciate the convenience 
and the comfort afforded by the Hall. It is scarcely too much 
to say that without the Hall it would be practically impossible 
for our students to use or enjoy the mid-day rest-hour now so 
wisely provided. But already it has become evident that 
Earl Hall is too small to accommodate all student organiza- 
tions, and that it will not be so very long before the religious 
and philanthropic associations alone (for which the Hall was 
originally and primarily designed) will practically absorb the 
entire building. Already we feel obliged to turn the smoking- 
room into a committee or directors* room — ^fortunately there 
is a large and not tmattractive student smoking-room in 
University Hall; and to drop out those forms of recreation 
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and amiisement which tend to disturb others not participating. 
At certain hours of certain days, every room and every seat 
have been occupied, and organizations have been obliged to 
meet at inconvenient hours in order to meet at all. Even the 
large auditoritun has more than once overflowed, until the 
foyer and upper stairway were uncomfortably crowded. 

The increasing demands upon the Hall, the larger number 
of students living near the University, the prospective dor- 
mitories, the greater interest and more active participation of 
our students in the religiotis and philanthropic life of the city, 
and the generally increased opporttmities for useftdness and 
influence, have added much to the appreciation by us all of 
the place and value of the Earl Hall Secretaryship. It is no 
light task to provide for all these student activities in a way 
which shall be both helpful and satisfactory, and to maintain 
stimidating and uplifting personal relations. The possible 
influence of the right man in this position is very great — even 
extraordinary. This seems especially true when one realizes 
the strong and inspiring personal relations which may be 
established, even in these days of a constant tendency in 
university life to minimize personal relations. The Advisory 
Committee, therefore, is peculiarly fortimate in being able to 
report that for the coming academic year the Secretary will 
be Mr. Grilbert A. Beaver, who for the last four years has been 
unusually successfid (as one of the secretarial force of the 
Y. M. C. A. International Committee) in charge of all Asso- 
ciation work among college men in this city. Mr. Beaver was 
graduated from the Pennsylvania State College in 1890, after 
an extra year's work in order that he might continue his 
Greek and take some advanced work in history. For several 
years after graduation he was College Secretary of the State 
CocMnittee of the Y. M. C. A. for Pennsylvania. When Mr. 
John R. Mott made his first toixr of the world in the interest 
of student organizations, Mr. Beaver was called to take his 
place as College Secretary for the United States, imder the 
general supervision of the International Committee — the call 
being extended at Mr. Mott's request, because of the recog- 
nition of Mr. Beaver's unusual strength with college men and 
in college circles. 
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Since that, Mr. Beaver has been ahnost continually on the 
secretarial force of the International Committee, always deal- 
ing with the interests of collegians. He is a son of Hon. 
James L. Beaver, one-time Gk)vemor of Pennsylvania and 
now Judge of the Supreme Cotirt of that State. He is warmly 
endorsed for the position of Secretary of Earl Hall by Mr. 
Cleveland H. Dodge and Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, both 
of whom know him well ; he is a warm personal friend of Mr. 
Marcellus Dodge ; for the last two years he has had much to 
do with the work of Earl Hall in his capacity as Secretary of 
College Work in this city ; and since the illness of Secretary 
Richards he has been on the groimd almost daily in consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Advisory Committee. Not 
only his general experience, therefore, but the information 
which he already possesses of the situation at Columbia, 
make him a pectdiarly desirable choice. 

At a conference held at the residence of (then) President 
Low, soon after the gift of Earl Hall was annotmced, when 
the entire question of Earl Hall and its use and maintenance 
was under discussion, it was agreed to undertake the follow- 
ing division of necessary expenditures : the salary of the Sec- 
retary (then set at $2000) to be carried by the alumni of 
Columbia; the salaries and expenses of the Christian Asso- 
ciation and the incidental and current expenses of the Hall, 
to be carried by the officers and students; the expense of 
heating, lighting, water, janitor service, repairs, and general 
maintenance of the building and equipment, to be carried by 
the University. Our experience shows this to have been a 
very equal division of the burden. For the coming year the 
Advisory Committee has imdertaken to somewhat increase its 
expenditure by paying for part time of an Assistant Secretary, 
and hopes to receive through its Finance Committee (Mr. 
Ewing, Mr. Chrystie, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Sage, and Mr. Satter- 
lee) not less than $2250. 

As far as our books can show the uses of the Hall, the fol- 
lowing is the record for the academic year: 

Religious organizations: 5, with 18 divisions or lines of work, 
and weekly meetings. 
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Literary organizations: 12, with weekly meetings (generally) 

Scientific Societies: 2, with 12 meetings 

Miscellaneous organizations: 5, about 100 meetings 

Social organizations: 4, about 30 meetings 

Occasional meetings (Debating Union, class meetings, 
athletic meetings, mass meetings, special com- 
mittees, etc.), 122 meetings 

Special occasions: President's Reception to newly appointed 
professors, at the opening of the year; University 
Teas, each Tuesday afternoon, from — to — , in 
January, February, and March, with an average 
attendance of 135; opening exercises, 150th an- 
niversary of Columbia, attendance 300; memorial 
services for Frederick W. Holls, attendance about 
200; Convention of the colleges and preparatory 
schools of the Middle States and Maryland, in 
November, 2 days, with an attendance of about 400. 

The library and reading-room have been used by about 250 
students daily. All the tables and sets provided for games 
and amusements (chess, checkers, dominoes, ping pong) have 
been in use daily. 

The average attendance upon all meetings and for all pur- 
poses has been about 600 daily. 

It mtist be remembered that all these meetings have been 
held on day-and-hour schedules, without interference or fric- 
tion of any kind, in well-furnished, well-lighted, well-heated 
rooms; and that in addition to this the large reading-room 
and writing-room and the still larger general reception room 
or foyer have been available at all times for social and other 
purposes. Graduates of Coliunbia who will recall the diffi- 
culties experienced in earlier days, and even in daj^ not so 
very remote, in finding any place whatever in which class 
meetings could be held imdisturbed, or any committee could 
hold unbroken and satisfactory meetings, will easily under- 
stand the keen appreciation of Earl Hall privileges experi- 
enced and expressed by the great mass of our students. 

It should be kept constantly in mind by all interested in 
the welfare of this institution, that even with the proposed 
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dormitories, Coltimbia, because building on true University 
lines, with an ever increasing body of graduate students and 
under the limitations (as well as the advantages) of a metro- 
politan location, must put forth unusually intelligent and 
effective effort to secure and maintain and strengthen that 
esprit du corps, that recognition of common interest, and that 
spirit of good-fellowship which are such marked and desirable 
features of college and University life. Earl Hall is surely the 
centre, the vantage groimd, the fulcrtmi, for this effort: and 
therefore deserves the most generotis and hearty support of the 
University, its officers, its students, and its graduates. 

Respectfully, 

Jambs H. Canfibld. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 



REPORT OP THE DEAN 

FOR THB ACADBMIC YEAR BNDING JUNB 30, 1904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I beg to submit herewith my report upon the College for 
the academic year ending June 30, 1904. 

The number of students matriculated during the year was 

504, distributed as follows: 

SenioTB 110 

Tumors 116 

Sophomores 112 

Freshmen 118 

Special Students 49 — 604 

In addition to the above there were twenty-eight univer- 
sity students taking one or more courses in the College, mak- 
ing a total of 533. 

The ages of the students at the beginning of the Ages of 
year were as in the following table: Students 



Number 
in class 

Senior 110 

Junior 115 

Sophomore 112 

Preshman 118 



AGBS OF STUDENTS 

Average Oldest 

yn. mo. yn* mo. 

21 9.3 34 4 

20 4.8 32 11 

19 2 26 10 

18 3.6 25 1 



Youngest 
3m. mo. 

18 11 

17 2 

16 3 

15 3 



Median 
yra. mo. 

21 3 

20 1 

18 9 

18 1 



Special. 



49 23 1.6 



39 



17 2 21 5 



The "median" age indicates that one half of the class is of 
that age or younger, the other half of that age or older, the 
extremes being given in the columns ' * oldest ' * and * * yotmgest . ' ' 
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Number in each class of the following ages : 





Senior 


Junior 


Sophomore 


Preahmui Spedi 


15-16 










2 


16-17 






3 


16 


17-18 




6 


18 


37 2 


18-19 


*i 


18 


41 


34 5 


19-20 


11 


32 


25 


1 


L6 4 


20-21 


36 


28 


13 




6 8 


21-22 


21 


19 


7 




2 11 


22-23 


24 


3 


2 




2 2 


23-24 


9 


2 






2 2 


24-25 


2 


2 


2 




3 


25-26 


1 


4 






1 4 


26-27 


1 




*i 




1 


27-28 


1 


1 






• • • 


28-29 


1 








4 


29-30 










> • • • 


30-31 










• • • 


31-32 










. • . 


32-33 










• ■ • 


33-34 


1 








• • 


34-36 


1 








1 


36-37 


, , 








• • • 


38-39 










2 


39-40 










1 



The residences of the students are given in the report of 
the Registrar. 

Students ^ ^^ Students admitted, thirty-one were re- 

from other ceived on certificates from other colleges, as fol- 
CoUeges lows: 



InstitutionB Senior 

Adelbert College 

Allegheny College 

Amherst College 1 

Colby Colleee 

College of the City of New York. . 

Cornell University 

Georgetown University. 

Hobart College 

Johns Hopkins University 

ICentucky University 1 

Lafayette Collefi:e 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University.. 1 

New York University 

Niagara University 

St. Francis Xavier College 1 

St. Stephens College 1 

Syracuse University 1 

University of Denver 

University of Nebraska 

Wesleyan University 



Junior 



1 
5 



Sophomore 
1 
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Of the members of the Freshman class, eighty-three were 
admitted provisionally — ^that is, with entrance conditions to 
ftdfil. Such students are held tmder probation till the end 
of the first half-year. Just prior to the close of the proba- 
tionary period, the Dean considers the special reports made 
to him by heads of departments in the case of each condi- 
tioned student, and determines whether he is to be admitted 
to full standing, have his period of probation extended, or be 
dropped from the roll. 

Under this provision twenty-six were advanced to full 
standing at the end of the first term; the others had their 
period of probation extended until the beginning of the next 
academic year. Two members of the Freshman class, four 
of the Sophomore class, three of the Junior class, four of the 
Senior class, and six special students retired from the College 
during the year. 

Under the wide privilege accorded candidates for admis- 
sion in making the fifteen points required, of the one hundred 
and thirteen students admitted on examination to Subjects 
the Freshman class (five were admitted without Offered for 
examination on the Regents' Academic Diploma), Admission 
forty-three offered both Greek and Latin for entrance, fifty- 
fotir offered Latin and not Greek, and sixteen offered neither 
Greek nor Latin. 

A table is here given containing the niunber of hours a 
week taken by the students in the several classes. Of the 
Seniors, eighteen are unaccounted for, eight having number of 
taken the ftdl first-year course in medicine, and ten Hours a 
the full first-year course in one of the Schools of Week 

Applied Science. Fourteen members of the Senior Taken by 
class, some of whom elected also extra studies in stu n 
the College, took the first-year course in law, which is credited 
in the table with fifteen hours a week. 



Hotin 


Freshmen 




JumorB 


Seniors 


• week 


(ii8) 


(112) 


(lis) 


(110) 


9 






, 


1 


10 






*i 


, , 


11 






, , 


, , 


12 


'7 


i 


1 


2 


13 




1 


, , 


3 


14 


io 


3 


5 


5 
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Hours 


Prcshmen 




Juniors 


Smioni 


a week 


(ii8) 


(113) 


(115) 


(no) 


15 


29 


11 


19 


25 


16 


12 


19 


16 


9 


17 


28 


23 


27 


17 


18 


16 


16 


15 


10 


19 


10 


14 


12 


11 


20 




9 


9 


5 


21 




10 


5 


1 


22 




4 


2 


3 


23 


, , 


1 


2 




24 


. . 




1 


. . 



The choice of electives outside of prescribed subjects, the 
number of students who have begun in CJoUege the study of 
Choice of Greek, French, German, Chemistry, and Physics, 
Electives and other items of interest formerly given in the 
Dean's report, may be learned from the report of the Registrar. 

There are two prizes for bestowal upon members of the 
graduating class: The Prize of the Alumni Association and 
the Chanler Historical Prize. 

The three students nominated by the Faculty to the Senior 
class as candidates for the Alimini Prize of $50, given annu- 
Prizes and ally by the Association of the Alumni to the "most 
Scholar- faithful and deserving student of the graduating 
■hips class,** were Donald Clifford Brace, Oscar Rempel 

Houston, and Leonard Gordon McAneny; and Mr. McAneny 
was chosen by the class to receive the prize. 

The Chanler Historical Prize, consisting of the income of a 
fund of $1000 bequeathed by J. Winthrop Chanler, of the 
Class of 1847, and given annually to that member of the 
graduating class who shall be the author of the best original 
manuscript essay in English prose on the history of civil 
government in America, or some other historical subject 
assigned by the Faculty, was awarded to Edwin Chester 
Vogel for an essay on **The Career of the Whig Party." 

The ** Curtis Medals,*' provided annually out of the income 
of a fimd, established and named in honor of the memory of 
the late George William Curtis, for excellence in the public 
delivery of English orations written by the competitors, were 
awarded for the first time — ^the Gold Medal to Howard Augus- 
tin Butler, of the Class of 1904, and the Silver Medal to 
William Joseph Donovan, of the Class of 1905. 
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Five scholarships of the annual value of one htindred and 
fifty dollars each during the College course are open for com- 
petition to candidates for admission to the Freshman dass 
^ho are examined in June and pass complete entrance exam- 
inations in subjects aggregating the fifteen points requisite 
for admission: 

The Alunuii Competitive Scholarship, open to all candi- 
dates. The papers of the candidates who pass a satisfactory 
examination are considered by the Committee on Admissions, 
and the one whose papers as a whole are entitled to the high- 
est rank is awarded the scholarship. At the recent examina- 
tions this scholarship was awarded to William Schrieber, 
De Witt Clinton High School, general average, 89.67 per cent. 
of a possible maximum. 

A Hewitt or Harper Scholarship, open for competition to 
graduates of the New York City High Schools. At the recent 
examinations a Harper Scholarship was awarded to Clement 
8. Brainin, De Witt Clinton High School, general average, 
88.20 per cent. 

Three Brooklyn Scholarships, open for competition to can- 
didates who are residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., and have re- 
ceived their training in either the public or the private schools 
of that borough. The papers of the qtialified competitors 
who pass a satisfactory examination are considered by the 
Committee on Admissions, and the three candidates whose 
papers as a whole are entitled to the highest rank are awarded 
the scholarships. At the recent examination these scholar- 
ships were awarded to William H. Allen, Jr., Brooklyn Boys' 
High School, average, 86.60 per cent.; Lrouis J. Wolff, Brook- 
lyn Boys' High School, average, 85.10 per cent.; Ira Skutch, 
Brooklyn Boys' High School, average, 82.73 V^ cent. 

Ninety-two members of the Class of 1904 had conferred 
upon them at the Commencement, held on the eighth instant, 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Of the remaining 
eighteen members of this class, four retired from 
the College during the year, and fourteen failed to satisfy the 
requirements for a degree and were not graduated. Two 
members of the Class of 1902, five members of the Class 
of 1903, one member of the Junior class (who satisfied the 
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conditions for graduation in three years), and two tinclaasified 
students, having fulfilled the requirements for graduation in 
the course of the year, were also awarded the bachelor's 
degree — making a total of one hundred and two. 

Within the past five and twenty years, the expansion of 
Columbia as a whole has been rapid and in many directions. 
The College Since 1879 all the non-professional university facul- 
Curriculiim ties have been constituted and the proper work of 
each arranged and carried forward with enthusiasm and success. 
Many members of the College faculty have been interested , and 
engaged, in this university development. It is but natural, 
therefore, that the curriculimi and the specific work of the Col- 
lege shotdd have been, both consciously and tmconsciously, 
affected. How far they have been affected, and whether fav- 
orably or otherwise, have been matters of careftd considera- 
tion by the faculty for more than a year past. Briefly, the 
inquiry has been directed to the questions — Have the rapid 
progress and enlargement of the institution caused the aim 
and purpose of the College to be, in any measure, lost sight of, 
and have successive acts of university legislation operated to 
deprive the College course of its homogeneity and effective- 
ness? Shotdd the course of study be more largely adapted 
to individual capacities and needs by increasing its flexibility? 
Should the time be shortened of required undergraduate 
residence, in order to meet the new educational conditions 
that have arisen in the United States? Should purely 
professional courses, given by the several professional facul- 
ties of the University, be allowed to form any part, and if so 
what part, of the course for the degree of bachelor of arts? 
Should the work of the curriculum be made more intensive 
than now, and if so, in what way? Should the college degree 
of bachelor of science be revived, and if so, what should be 
the requirements for it as distinguished from those for bach- 
elor of arts? These and cognate questions have been con- 
sidered and reported upon by committees and discussed by 
the faculty frequently and at length. The connection of the 
College with the professional faculties has become so intimate 
and is regarded as so important that no general conclusions 
have yet been reached. 
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Nearly fifty years c^o a committee of the Trustees, ap- 
pointed to consider and report measures to increase the 
e£Giciency and usefuhiess of the College, stated xhePnr* 
clearly, succinctly, and wisely the true aim and pow of the 
purpose of a collegiate education — **The proper Coll^;e 
object of instruction of undergraduates,'* said the Coiiwc 
committee, "is to train and discipline the mind; not only 
to impart absolute or special knowledge so far as may be 
accomplished collaterally in the process of training, but to 
fix habits of close attention and application and to induce 
the ready exercise of the reasoning faculties." In the light 
of this presentment, it would, on reflection, appear evident 
that the aim and purpose of the College have been ob- 
scured, and that the homogeneity and effectiveness of the 
ctirricultmi have been injuriously affected. The present un- 
dergraduate course of study, whatever may be its merits, is 
not consistent with the true purpose of an academic ciuricu- 
Itmi. The obligatory studies, which are general and not 
special in their character, are so scattered through the course 
and intermingled with others that are elective and, many of 
them, more or less specialized, as to lose much, or all, of their 
disciplinary power: and this is particularly the case when 
taken in connection with the fact that the inducements in- 
volved in the currictdtun itself are so greatly in favor of 
early specialization — ^in the six-year course for A.B. and a 
technical degree, and in the permission to take the senior 
year wholly in one of the technical or professional schools. 
These inducements tend to make students, and do make 
many of them, impatient of the obligatory studies and de- 
sirous of ''getting rid" of them as hurriedly as they can. A 
curriculum so indtdgent to the desires and caprices of stu- 
dents, and so captivating, I might say urgent, in its invita- 
tion to young men, before they can fairly know their own 
minds or judge of their own aptitudes, to forestall their 
future, to take a short cut to any one of several different 
professional or business careers, is not homogeneous: it is not 
effective — ^it is rather the reverse of effective — in carrying out 
the principal purpose of collegiate training. 

I hope the final outcome of the prolonged discussion will 
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be to set clearly in view "the proper object of instruction of 
undergraduates/' to make the academic curricultim homo- 
geneous and highly effective in accomplishing this "proper 
object," and to preserve the College in its dignity and gen- 
eral usefulness. 

I note, with more regret and greater misgiving than I care 
to express in this report, that the one hundred and fiftieth 
College anniversary of the founding of the College will find 
Hall Columbia without a College Hall worthy of the 

name, and, so far as I am aware, without any near prospect 
of one. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Van Amringb, 

Dean. 
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REPORT OP THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904 

To the President of Columbia University 
in the City of New York, 

Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the con- 
dition of the School of Law for the academic year ending 
June 30, 1904. 

The nnmber of students primarily registered in the School 
during the year has been 384, distributed as follows: 

Third- Year Class 121 

Second-Year Qass 152 

First-Year Class 110 

Special Student 1 

Total 384 

The diminution in the number of students from last year 
(460 to 384) is explained by the reduction of the first-year class 
to a graduate basis, and the rigorous elimination of Enrolment 
the imfit from the second-year class through the ex- Statistics 
aminations of the previous spring. The opening of the academic 
year 1902-03 being the last opportunity for non-graduates to 
secure admission to the Law School, the entering class of that 
year was unusually large and tmusually weak, numbering 178 (as 
against 163 in 1901), only 102 of whom were college graduates. 
This year, of the no members of the first-year class, 96 are 
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graduates of approved colleges, two were admitted on evidence 
of training equivalent to that of a full college course, and the 
remaining la are men previously registered in the School who 
are, for various reasons, still technically recorded as of the 
first-year class. To these no should be added 32 members of 
the senior class of Columbia College who are, under the Stat- 
utes, permitted to take the entire work of the first year in 
the Law School and are therefore for all practical purposes 
members of the first-year class — ^making a total of 133 in the 
class and of 406 in the school. The number of new matricu- 
lations in the Law School during the past year, including ad- 
missions to advanced standing, was in, all of which, with 
the exception of the two noted above, were based on ap- 
proved college degrees. 

The total number of college graduates in the Law School 
is 295, the largest number ever registered. Whatever other 
fluctuations the membership of the School may have under- 
gone, its college membership has shown a steady and gratify- 
ing increase. The following are the figures for the last ten 
years: 



18M^ 96 136 

1895- 96 179 

1896^ 97 218 

1897- 98 230 

1898- 99 222 

1899-1900 264 

1900- 01 288 

1901- 02 279 

1902- 03 291 

1903- 04 296 



It is reasonable to believe that the rate of growth which 
these figures indicate will be largely increased during the next 
few years. 

The courses given under the auspices of the Law Faculty, 
the names of the instructors, the number of lectures given 
per week in each subject, the number of students taking the 
several courses, and the number presenting themselves for 
examination therein, are given in the following table: 
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First Year 

I^tructor TitleofCau«e ^R^J^^ ^^^Id 

Prof . Terry Coatracts 4 122 111 

Prof. Stone Criminal Law 2 82 87 

Prof. Scott Eqtdty 3* 126 116 

Pkof. Redfield Pleading and Practice 2 130 121 

Prof. Kirchwey Real and Personal Prop- 
erty 2 131 126 

Prof. Btixdick Torts 2 123 100 

Prof. Burgess American Constitutional 

Law 2 46 39 

Second Year 

Mr. Reynolds Agency 2 146 137 

Mr. Re3molds Bailments and Carriers 2 108 104 

Prof. Stone Equity: Trusts 2 149 144 

Prof. Burdick Insurance 2* 90 89 

Prof. Canfield Negotiable Paper 2 125 122 

Prof. Rediield Pleading and Practice 2 104 101 

Prof . Scott Quasi-contracts 3* 108 104 

Prof. Kirchwey Real and Personal Prop- 
erty 2 146 152 

Prof. Burdick Sales of Personal Property. . 2 142 137 

Prof. Goodnow Administrative Law 2* 20 16 

Prof. Goodnow Law of Officers 2* 24 24 

Pfof. Burgess Comparative Constitutional 

Law 2 26 20 

Prof. Munroe Smith.. Institutes of Roman Law. .. 2 10 8 

Third Year 

Mr. Hayes Bankruptcy 2* 9 10 

Prof. Canfield Corporations 2 120 120 

Mr. Hayes Damages 2* 8 8 

Prof. Stone Equity 2 104 106 

Mr. Huntington Evidence 2 120 121 

Prof. Scott Mortgages 2 101 108 

Prof . Burdick Partnership 2 107 106 

Prof. Redfield Pleading and Practice 2* 46 47 

Prof. Kirchwey Real and Personal Prop- 
erty 2 42 47 

Prof. Scott Stuetyship 2* 56 55 

Prof. Canfield. Trusts and Perpetuities .... 2* 18 18 

Prof. Redfield Wills and Administration . . 2 74 76 

Prof. Btiigess American Constitutional 

Law 2 36 37 

Prof. Moore Conflict of Laws 1 6 6 

Prof. Moore International Law 2 16 16 

Prof. Goodnow Municipal Corporations. ... 2* 59 58 

Prof. Munroe Smith.. Spanish- American Law 1 2 2 

Prof. Goodnow Taxation, Law of 2* 35 35 

• Half-year courses 
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In addition to the foregoing, Professor Mtinroe Smith's 
courses in Comparative Jurisprudence and History of Euro- 
pean Law were also offered to the members of the third-year 
class in the Law School, but were not elected for the degree 
of LL.B. 

The principal changes from the curriculum of the preced- 
ing year have been: 

Changes ist. The omission of the course in Domestic Re- 

in the lations and the Law of Persons; 

Ciirriculum 2A. The expansion of the course in the Law of 
Mortgages from a half-year into a full-year cotu'se of two 
hours per week; 

3d. The addition of a course on the Law of Damages to 
the work of the third year; 

4th. The separation of the course in Administrative Law 
into two distinct courses of half a year each, the first dealing 
with general principles of public administration, and the 
second with the Law of Officers with especial reference to the 
Extraordinary Legal Remedies. 

5th. The offer by Professor Munroe Smith of his course in 
Comparative Jurisprudence, in addition to the course in the 
History of European Law, as a part of the work of the third 
year. 

The omission of the cotirse in Domestic Relations was 
deemed necessary in order to avoid overburdening Professor 
James B. Scott, who was to give the course, in his first year 
of service. It will be given during the coming year to the 
first-year class, and at the same time offered as an elective 
to the second-year class. 

The enlargement of the course in Mortgages from a half- 
year to a ftdl-year course has made it possible for the first 
time to give adequate treatment to that important branch of 
the law. The fact that the course was elected by over 100 
members of the third-year class seems to indicate a real de- 
mand for a more thorough study of the subject, such as the 
expansion of the course has rendered possible. 

The course in Damages, instituted as an experiment, has 
not been elected by a sufficient number of students to insure 
its retention in the currictdum. As a minor cotuse of a 
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purely technical character it is in competition with more 
important, not to say imperative, courses of an equally tech- 
nical character. In the already crowded condition of the 
curriculum it may well be that a relatively unimportant sub- 
ject like this may, notwithstanding its intrinsic importance, 
be crowded out. It will, however, be offered next year on 
condition that it be elected by a sufficient number of stu- 
dents to justify its being given. 

The division of the course in Administrative Law is, so far 
as the method of giving the course is concerned, nothing new, 
the subject having, for teaching purposes, been so divided by 
Professor Goodnow for several years past. The change to 
which reference is made consists in permitting the students 
to take the technical half of the subject — ^the Law of Officers 
— ^without being compelled to take the untechnical and non- 
professional course of the first half-year on the general prin- 
ciples of administration. The large increase in the number 
of students taking the course on the Law of Officers (from 3 
in 1900, 7 in 1901, and 8 in 190a to 34 during the past year) 
indicates the importance of the change from the point of 
view of the professional student of law. 

The lack of students in the course in the History of Euro- 
pean Law induced Professor Munroe Smith to offer simultane- 
ously with it his course in Comparative Jurisprudence. The 
fact that both of these important courses, indispensable to the 
legal scholar, were not elected by any students in the Law 
School for the degree of LL.B. shows how exclusively the 
professional ideal continues to dominate the student who is 
looking forward to the practice of law. That the professional 
student of law should devote himself primarily or even ex- 
clusively to the studies which minister directly to professional 
success is of course not to be wondered at; nor is it properly 
a subject for complaint. But it is certainly a matter for 
regret that the Law School does not attract more men to 
pursue the study of law for non-professional ends of scholar- 
ship and research. The gradual process of specialization by 
which law teaching is being set apart from the practice of 
law as a separate and distinct profession, and the gradual 
recognition of the fact that the law teacher must also be the 
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law writer, and that in either view he must be grotmded in 
legal theory and legal history as well as in the technical stud- 
ies of the legal profession » will doubtless do much to remedy 
this state of affairs. 

I venture to submit, however, that the present lack of in- 
terest in theoretical law studies furnishes no reason for dis- 
continuing them, but a reason rather for increasing their 
number and insisting upon their importance. Here, as else- 
where, the University must lead and must create the demand 
for pure learning by freely offering its services in that direc- 
tion and by C£dling attention to the advantages which it 
offers. It can hardly be doubted that a frank recognition of 
the fact that a university school of law does not adequately 
fulfil its functions unless it is also a school of jurisprudence, 
and a bold announcement that it proposes, while continuing 
to give the best possible professional education in law, to fur- 
nish also unrivalled facilities for legal research, would meet 
with a prompt and generous response. 

In addition to the growth of the class in Administrative Law 
previously considered, the most significant changes in the choice 
The Choice of electives have been the increase in the numbers 
of Blectives taking the elective courses in Practice and Pleading 
(in the second year, 6 1 to 104; in the third year, 32 to 46), 
and in Wills and Administration (30 to 74). These are not 
accidental changes, but indicate a growing appreciation by 
the student body of the importance and practical value of 
Professor Redfield's work. The reduction in the numbers 
electing the third-year course in Property (99 to 42) and in 
Suretyship (124 to 56), may, on the other hand, be regarded as 
temporary, the former being attributable to an unusual num- 
ber of failures in that subject in the previous jrear, and the lat- 
ter to the fact that the subject was transferred from one of 
the strongest and most popular professors (Professor Burdick) 
to a new and imtried man. Professor Scott's unqualified suc- 
cess in this, as in the other courses given by him this year, 
will doubtless have the effect of re-establishing the course in 
the favor of the class to which it is offered. It is pleasant in 
this connection to record the marked success of Mr. Rey- 
nolds in the courses in Agency and Carriers, as well as that of 
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Professor Stone in the difBctdt courses (Trusts and Equity) 
given by him this year for the first time. 

The foregoing table discloses, further, the gratifying fact 
that the law students continue to take the courses (especially 
those of a technical character) offered by members of the 
Faculty of Political Science in the Law School, the numbers 
and proportion of those electing one or more courses in Pub- 
lic Law for the degree of LL.B. being nearly the same as 
during the preceding year, viz. : 

First- Year Class 48 

Second- Year Class 44 

Third- Year Qass 86 

Total 177 

In addition to these, 56 students in the Law School have 
pursued studies under the Faculty of Political Science for the 
degree of Master of Arts, and many more have taken courses 
in Roman and Public Law as optional studies, of which no 
record is kept. 

The final examinations for the degree of LL.B. resulted as 
follows: 

Of the 119 members of the third-year class, 118 presented 

themselves for examination, of whom la failed in one or 

more subjects. Of former members of the School ^ - ^ 

Qraduation 
who were entitled to take the examinations for the 

degree, eight presented themselves, four of whom passed suc- 
cessfully in the subjects in which they were deficient. The 
number of candidates recommended by the Factdty for the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws was no. 

The changes in the distribution of subjects during the past 
year have been as follows : 

Professor James B. Scott, the latest addition to the Fac- 
ulty, assumed the work in first-year Equity, Quasi-Contracts, 
Mortgages, and Suretyship. Mr. Reynolds, one of xhe Distri- 
the newly appointed lecturers, has given regular Irationol 
instruction in Agency and in Bailments and Car- Subjects 
riers, having expanded the latter topic so as to include public 
service corporations of every sort. Professor Stone has carried 
the work of Professor Keener's old courses. Trusts and third- 
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year Equity, in addition to his first-year course in Criminal 
Law. Professor Burdick has given Insurance, and Professor 
Canfield the courses in Negotiable Paper and Corporations; 
while Mr. Huntington, also a recently appointed lecturer, has 
taught the subject of Evidence. Mr. Hayes, released from the 
course in Domestic Relations in consequence of its omission 
this year, has given the newly established course on Damages. 

The changes determined upon for next year are not ntuner- 
ous, though they are sufficiently important to find a place in 
this record. Professor Stone resigns the subject of Criminal 
Law to Professor Scott, taking the first year of the work in 
Equity in lieu thereof. Professor Scott, as previously an- 
nounced, will also give Admiralty to the second-year class, 
and Domestic Relations to the first- and second-year classes. 
The course in Bankruptcy, heretofore given by Mr. Hayes, 
will be assumed by Professor Burdick, whUe Mr. Hayes, in 
addition to his work as Lecturer on Damages, will take the 
place of Mr. Kaps as Assistant in Practice and Pleading, Mr. 
Kaps retiring to resume his practice at the bar. Professor 
Thaddeus D. Kenneson, A.M., LL.B., of the New York bar 
and for several years past a Professor of Law in New York Uni- 
versity, has accepted an appointment as Lecturer in Law for 
the ensuing year and will give the instruction in Evidence, 
Mr. Huntington having found the work of giving that course 
too burdensome in connection with his private practice. The 
course in Spanish-American Law, offered for two or three 
years past by Professor Munroe Smith, has not attracted 
enough students to justify its retention, and it will therefore 
be discontinued and a new course on Modem Civil Law given 
in its stead. 

It may be of interest to call attention to the effect already 
produced on the quality of the student body by the recent 
The Enter- change in the reqttirements for admission to the 
ing Clan Law School. It was hardly to be expected that the 
course of the University authorities in prescribing a college 
education as the basis of the legal training here afforded 
would be justified in the experience of the first year under 
that arrangement. But such has been the case. There could 
hardly be a more convincing demonstration of the wisdom of 
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this action than has been afforded by the results of the ex- 
aminations of the first-year class held at the close of the year. 
As, tinder our system, these examinations furnish the first 
opportunity of testing the quality of the new students, they 
have ustially resulted in a deplorable number of failures, the 
total number of those failing in one or more subjects barely 
falling short of one half of the entire class. As the subjoined 
statistics will show, this ntunber has now been cut i^ Results 
down to a figure representing less than a quarter of Ezuni- 
of the class, and, with the elimination which will nations 
be effected next year of the non-graduates from the class of 
students known as "repeaters,'' this proportion should be 
still further reduced. The figures for the last five years are 
as follows: 

Number Number of Percentage 

Bxamixied Failures of Failures 

1900 166 66 40 

1901 170 73 43 

1902 161 67 42 

1903 172 78 46 

1904 112 27 24 

The results of the examinations in the more difficult sub- 
jects of the course are even more striking, the number of 
failures in Real and Personal Property, for example, having 
seldom fallen below 50, and having regularly involved from 
30 to 35 per cent, of the class; whereas, of the present first- 
year class, with an actual increase of five per cent, in the 
passing mark, only 14 failed, or \^\ per cent, of those taking 
the examinations. 

A certain percentage of failure, due to indifference or to 
careless or misdirected work, may always be expected, and 
the number of those so suffering during the past year is per- 
haps not greatly in excess of a normal rate of failure. We 
may, however, with our present standard of admission, reason- 
ably look forward to the practical disappearance from the en- 
tering class of the hopelessly unfit. Testing the presence of 
this element by the failure to pass satisfactory examinations in 
three or more of the subjects of the first year, we find that it 
has already been reduced to an insignificant proportion of 
the class. The figures for the last four years are as follows: 
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Failures Peroentage 

1901 33 22 

1902 40 26 

1903 34 24 

1904 10 9 

This ntunber can and, in my opinion, should be further 
reduced by striking from the list of colleges whose graduates 
are now admitted without examination certain institutions 
which supply us regularly with students of the poorest quality. 
Out of twenty-seven men who have in the last three years 
entered the School from a group of nine such institutions, 
oxdy three made a fairly creditable record and the astonishing 
number of twenty made hopeless failures in their first year — 
a restdt which goes far to justify the suggestion made by me 
in my report of two years ago that we may yet be compelled 
to demand some further evidence of fitness for our work than 
that furnished by an academic degree. 

Reference was made in my last annual report to the re- 
vival and reorganization of the old Alumni Association of the 
The Alumni Law School, and the hope was there expressed that 
AfiBociation the Association would in the years to come exercise 
a wholesome and potent influence on the life and fortunes of 
the School of Law. That this expression of hope was no mere 
dream has already become evident in the active interest which 
the Association has during the past year manifested in the 
well-being of the School and its graduates. Not only did it 
provide the admirable course of lectures on "Professional Op- 
portunities of the Lawyer," given to the students and gradu- 
ates of the School during the spring of the present year (a list 
of which will be found in this voltmie in Appendix No. a to the 
President's Report), but it has, by the establishment of an 
emplo)rment office or exchange for graduates, rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the profession as well as to the School. It is 
hoped that it may by this means keep in touch with the 
alumni of the School for many years after graduation and 
thus not only be of service in procuring clerkships for be- 
ginners in the practice of law, but also lend a helping hand 
at all stages of their legal career. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the important 
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lecttLieship on the Science of Law, established a year ago 
through the munificence of General H. W. Carpentier in 
memory of his brother, James S. Carpentier, has The 

been worthily filled for the ensuing year by the Carpentier 
appointment of the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., I-ecturerfiip 
of London, England. While Mr. Bryce's achievements as 
the historian of the Holy Roman Empire and the interpreter 
of the American Commonwealth to the public of Europe, as 
well as his distinguished position in the political life of Great 
Britain, have somewhat obscured his fame as a lawyer, no 
serious student of the law is ignorant of the fact that the 
man who for twenty-three years filled the chair of Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at Oxford is one of the most brilliant 
jurists and legal scholars of our time. His acceptance of the 
appointment as the first incumbent of a lectureship which 
cannot fail to be as distinguished as it will be useful to the 
legal scholarship of America is a notable event in the history 
of the Law School and of the University. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Gborgb W. Kirchwbt, 

Dean. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons for the year 1903-04: 

The entering class of students numbered 121 as compared 
with 201 in 1902-03. This great decline in ntunbers is a 
Regis- sotirce of gratification, inasmuch as it is the imme- 
tration diate result of a greatly heightened standard of 
Statistics admission, the excellent effect of which upon the 
quality of the entering class has been made apparent at once. 

One evidence of this is the fact that, of the 121 students 
admitted in 1 903 , 64 possess degrees in arts or science ; whereas 
of the 201 admitted in 1902 such degrees were possessed by 
not more than 70. 

The graduating class of 1904 numbers 174. Of this num- 
ber, 121 had, on June 8, secured hospital positions in New 
York City and elsewhere. 

Since the beginning of the year 1903-04 important provi- 
sion has been made, by means of scholarships, for facilitating 
the study of medicine by men of ability but of comparatively 
limited means. 

Harsen Scholarships have been endowed by means of a 
ftmd bequeathed in 1859 by the late Jacob Harsen, M.D., a 
Scholar- graduate of this College, for the purpose of "pro- 
ships moting the study of Medical and Surgical Practice.* ' 
The income of this fund, hitherto distributed as Harsen Prizes, 
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has been made available, instead, for the foregoing purpose, 
by an order of the Supreme Coiirt. 

Beside the Harsen Scholarships thus established, William 
H. Vanderbilt Scholarships and Faculty Scholarships have 
been established by the Trustees. 

The advantages of the foregoing scholarships have, in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of a special Committee, been 
divided among 25 able and meritorious students. 

For the summer courses offered in 1904, there have regis- 
tered, up to June 8, 47 persons, distributed among Sanmier 
the departments as follows, viz. : Cowies 

Physical Diagnosis 20 

Obstetrics 13 

Hospital Suigery 6 

Pediatrics 2 

Laryngology 3 

Minor Surgery 2 

Gynecology 1 

In the Department of the Practice of Medicine no material 
changes have been made, as the curriculum was thoroughly 
revised two years ago. The addition of a new and modem 
projection apparatus to the lecture room equipment has fa- 
cilitated the thorough illustration of the didactic lectures. 

Professor Delafield's clinics have been continued through- 
out the year, and have been especially devoted to the treat- 
ment of disease ; also the continuance of Dr. Practice of 
Peabody's amphitheatre clinics during the period Medicine 
of his service at Roosevelt Hospital has been of much value 
to the Department. 

The efficiency of the teaching of physical diagnosis has been 
improved by subdividing the sections so as to make the 
number of students present at each lesson only half what was 
the case formerly. For next year a still fiirther and long- 
needed improvement in this branch of teaching is planned, 
namely, a still further subdivision of sections, and the appoint- 
ment of an additional instructor in physical diagnosis, who 
will make use of the abundant material of the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Out-Patient Department, in addition to the facilities 
hitherto in use. 

. For next year also an additional course of instruction in 
physical diagnosis will be given to the second-year class, con- 
sisting of lectures and demonstrations to sections — charts, dia- 
grams, models, and lantern slides being freely us^d. It. is 
hoped that by this means one of the most serious stiun- 
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bling blocks in the way of the study of medicine will be 
removed, namely, the difficulty of acquiring a satisfactory 
and practical knowledge of the physical signs afforded by the 
heart, lungs, and abdominal organs in health and disease. 

In the summer course abundant opportunities are offered 
for instruction in physical diagnosis, in general medicine, and 
in clinical microscopy. 

A Maria McLean Froudfit Fellow in Medicine has for the 
first time been appointed, viz., Linsley R. Williams, M.D., 
Columbia, 1899, for the two years beginning July i, 1904. 
Dr. Williams will take for his theme of study the problem of 
tuberculosis among the poorer classes. 

In the Department of Anatomy the coiurse in Mammalian 
Morphology to the members of the first-year class, as a 
Anatomv preparation^ ^^^ ^^^ study of Histology and Physi- 
ology, was given this year for the first time and 
proved eminently satisfactory. The course covers the first 
half of the year, with two laboratory exercises a week of one 
hour each per student. 

The Department began to institute in the session jtist com- 
pleted a change in the administration of the teaching equip- 
ment by installing portions of the Musetmi of Human and 
Comparative Anatomy as a study collection in the Dissect- 
ing Room, designed to be accessible to the student at all 
times and available in direct conjunction with the practical 
laboratory work in anatomy. The series dealing with the 
bony thorax, ribs and sternum, and the circtdatory apparatus 
have been put in place, and the preparations forming the 
serial exhibit of the respiratory system and genito-urinary 
tract have been made ready for installment. The results of 
the policy inaugurated by the Department in this respect 
have, even with the moderate beginning so far made, been 
strikingly beneficial, and it is hoped that provision will be 
made in the future for a complete and systematic extension 
of the plan. The selected preparations, in square jars and 
with the structures plainly labelled in situ, are assembled in 
the form of a consecutive serial exhibit. Each preparation, 
mounted when required on a rotating stand, is accompanied 
by a ftdl set of photographs with leaders to structures not 
already labelled in the specimen, and by a full descriptive 
tablet, emphasizing the purpose of the preparation, the struc- 
tures it is designed to exhibit, and their relation to the series 
as a whole. The Department has been led to adopt this plan 
through the following considerations: 

(i) Long experience in the administration of the section- 
teaching in Anatomy has strengthened the conviction that 
this method of instruction, while admirable in its results 
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within certain limits, yet requires to be supplemented, in 
order to completely fulfil its purpose, by affording the 
student the opporttmity of examining at his leisure the 
structures forming the basis of the demonstration, and of re- 
viewing the same whenever in the progress of the cotirse this 
becomes desirable. This opporttmity is afforded by the per- 
manent serial exhibition of the teaching equipment, fully 
labelled and provided with the descriptive matter, as above 
outlined. The anatomical musetun by itself, even if it were 
properly equipped with stands and cases, cannot fulfil this 
function, because the material, as ordinarily arranged, with- 
out full labelling and description, and without provision for 
examination from all sides in a good light, is likely to confuse 
the novice, and fail to give the clear and definite impression 
desired. 

(2) The College of Physicians and Stirgeons, as the result 
of tmremitting effort extending over the past fifteen years, is 
to-day in possession of a Musetun of Htunan and Comparative 
Anatomy and of an Anatomical Teaching Collection which is 
unrivalled. While the continued growth of this equipment 
seems assured, the Department feels strongly that the time 
has arrived for utilizing the material in hand and presently 
available to the best advantage for medical education. In 
addition to the portion of the collection destined for exhibi- 
tion in the Dissecting Room, it is hoped that the upper museum 
floor of the Anatomical Building will in the near future be 
properly equipped as a study and teaching musetun for medi- 
cal undergraduates. In this effort the Department of Anatomy 
hopes for tiie co-operation of the Departments of Surgery and 
Gc^ito-Urinary Diseases. The ultimate design, if carried out, 
will enable the student to pass, so far as the actual objects 
are concerned, from the study of the anatomy of any region 
in all its bearings to the consideration of the correlated sur- 
gical topographical features and finally to the pathological 
conditions affecting, as the results of injury or disease, the 
same structures. This plan will, of course, demand consider- 
able time and effort, before it can be put even approximately 
into execution. As far, however, as the anatomical section 
of the project is concerned, the quantity of available and 
appropriate material on hand urgently demands that a be- 
ginning be made at once, and the Department expresses the 
earnest hope that the University will find it feasible to in- 
stall the necessary equipment in suitable stands, glassware, 
and mounts. 

The regular courses of instruction offered by the Depart- 
ment have been conducted during the session with very satis- 
factory results. 
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The following scientific contributions were made by mem- 
bers of the staff during the academic year: 

At the 17th Session of the Association of American Anat- 
omists, in Philadelphia, December 29-31, 1903: 

G. S. Huntington: The Supracostal Muscle; its Occtirrence in the 
Mammalian Series, Relation to Human Variants, and Bearing 
on the Morphology of the Ventro-lateral Trunk-musculature. 

B. B. Gallaudbt: A Description of the Gross Anatomy of the Thala- 

mus of the Human Brain. 
£. A. Spitzka: The Brains of Three Brothers. 

A Note on the Weij^ht of the Human Lui^. 
Preparations showing the Form of the Human Heart and the 
Stomach in their ^>ntracted Conditions. 

At the meeting of the Society for Clinical Surgery at New 
York, March 18, 1904: 

C. Carmalt: On the Morphology of the Salivary Glands. 

Professor Huntington, on June 7th, delivered the Shattuck 
Lecture before the Massachusetts Medical Society in Boston 
on: 

The Relation of Comparative Anatomy to Medical Education 
and Practice. 

In the Department of Neurology, during the past year from 
September 26 to February 6, Professor Starr gave lectures once 
Neurol ^ week upon the subject of diseases of the brain and 
^^ insanity. Localization of brain functions, aphasia, 
paralysis, disturbances of sensations of sight and of hearing 
and of the cranial nerves were fully discussed and illustrated 
by lantern slides. The subjects of apoplexy from cerebral 
hemorrhage, embolism, and thrombosis, of cerebral atrophies 
of children, with maldevelopment of the brain, of tumors of 
the brain and abscess of the brain, of acute encephalitis, 
paresis, multiple sclerosis, and syphilis of the nervous system 
were also discussed. Each of these lectures and subjects was 
illustrated by the presentation of patients in the clinic, the 
clinic on Friday being supplementary to the lecttire on Wed- 
nesday, and fifty-six patients being shown during this period 
to illustrate conditions that had been lectured upon. The 
subject of insanity was treated in five lectures, the S)rmp- 
tomatology of mental disease, the diagnosis of the different 
types of insanity, and the prognosis and treatment being dis- 
cussed in the lectures, and four clinics being held by Dr. 
Peterson at which twenty-four patients were shown illustrat- 
ing conditions of melancholia, mania, dementia, paresis, and 
paranoia. 
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From February 5 to May 6 the lectures were wholly clin- 
ical. Professor Starr showed at these clinics patients suf- 
fering from spinal cord affection; anterior poliomyelitis, 
S3rringomyelia, locomotor ataxia, lateral sclerosis, and myeli- 
tis; various forms of multiple neuritis and lesions of single 
nerves; children suffering from chorea; ten patients suffering 
from epilepsy; and a large variety of ftmctional nervous 
affections. As the fourth-year students, who attended these 
clinics, had during their third year heard didactic lectures 
upon the subject of spinal-cord disease and disease of the 
nerves, they were prepared to tmderstand and appreciate the 
clinical demonstrations of these diseases. Thus in the course 
of the year the entire subject of nervotis diseases was covered 
at the clinics, and the subject was treated in a definite and 
progressive order. This is possible at the Vanderbilt Clinic 
on account of the large amount of material which is at the 
disposal of the nervous department — about two thousand one 
hundred new cases having been registered during the past 
year in addition to about two thotisand former patients who 
have made visits to the clinic. 

The didactic and clinical lectures were fully illustrated by 
lantern slides showing the pathology and pathological anat- 
omy of the nervous system. The Department has in its pos- 
session over six htmdred slides illustrating types of nervous 
disease, and demonstrating both gross and microscopic lesions. 
Many photographs of patients presenting visible deformities 
and clinical conditions are also at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment, such collection having been accumulated by the con- 
stant photographing of patients at the Vanderbilt Clinic 
which has been in progress for the last ten years. In addition 
to this instruction carried on by the Professor, the students 
have been taught by the Chief of Clinic, Dr. Pearce Bailey, 
and the Instructor in Nervous Diseases; Dr. Richard H. 
Cunningham, in the subjects of the examination of patients 
suffering from nervous diseases, electro-diagnosis, and electro- 
therapeutics. This instruction is given to sections of the 
class, twelve or fourteen men being instructed in a section, 
each of which receives twelve hours of such instruction. 
This instruction is entirely clinical, patients being utilized to 
demonstrate the various conditions studied, and the students 
being allowed to examine and diagnosticate cases of nervous 
diseases. 

In the Vanderbilt Clinic twelve assistants have been at 
work in the Department of Nervous Diseases, and these men 
have not only studied the cases coming to the clinic, but 
have taken careftd histories in books prepared by Professor 
Starr for the recording of each type of nervous disease. A 
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mass of clinical material has been accumtdated in this man- 
ner, and some valuable contributions to the literature of ner- 
vous diseases have been made by various assistants at the 
clinic. Dr. L. Pierce Clark has published a study of one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty cases of epilepsy observed 
in the clinic. Professor Starr has published a review of these 
cases, together with two hundred and fifty private cases of 
epilepsy; a study of chorea, based upon one thousand fotir 
hundred cases observed at the clinic; a study of "Cerebral 
atrophies of children," based upon four hundred cases ob- 
served at the clinic; and an article on "Arterial diseases as 
the cause of nervous affection," based largely upon clinical 
material. Drs. L. Pierce Clark and Thomas P. Prout have 
done considerable pathological work in a small pathological 
laboratory attached to the Department of Nervous Diseases, 
and at present have several important pieces of pathological 
work there under way. 

In the Department of Surgery the most important change 
has been the resignation of Prof. Wm. T. Biill, and his ap- 
q^ pointment as Emeritus Professor of Surgery to take 

*'^*'^ effect on July i , 1904. Dr. Bull will, however, con- 
tinue his interest in the Department by taking a part of the 
clinical lectures at the Vanderbilt Clinic. Dr. Joseph A. Blake 
was appointed Professor of Surgery in the early part of the 
year, and becomes the administrative head of the Department. 
Dr. George E. Brewer, formerly Clinical Lecturer in Surgery, 
has been appointed Professor of Clinical Surgery, with a seat 
in the Faculty. 

An important change in the scope of the Department has 
been effected by the merging with it of the Department of 
Genito-Urinary Diseases, which merger will allow of an advan- 
tageous correlation of the instruction given in that Depart- 
ment with that of the Department of Surgery. 

Dr. Ellsworth Eliot, Jr., Clinical Lecturer and Demonstra- 
tor in Surgery, has resigned, and, instead of continuing the 
recitations as given by Dr. Eliot to the entire class, two in- 
structors, Drs. A. V. S. Lambert and Eugene H. Pool, have 
been appointed, who will conduct recitations to small sections 
of the third-year class, so that each student may recite twice 
each week. Dr. E . Milton Poote has resigned as Chief of Clinic , 
and will, with Professor Brewer, conduct a course in section- 
teaching in the fourth year of study at the City Hospital. 
This course will be particularly valuable because of the un- 
exceptionable opportunities afforded in the wards of that 
hospital. Dr. P. R. Tumure has been appointed Chief of 
Clinic at the Vanderbilt Clinic and Instructor in Surgery, and 
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will conduct the section-teaching in the third year formerly 
given by Dr. Foote. 

Dr. Chas. H. Peck has been appointed Instructor in Sur- 
gery to fill the vacancy in the section-teaching at the Roose- 
velt Hospital, occasioned by the advancement of Professor 
Brewer. On account of the impracticability of conducting 
recitations for the whole second-year class, a course of lectures 
has been given by Dr. W. B. Coley, covering the same topics 
which were to have been recited upon. 

The Laboratory for Surgical Research has been housed in 
one of the small rooms near the Department of Physiological 
Chemistry, and, notwithstanding the narrow quarters, some 
very creditable work has been done, namely, on the repair of 
wounds of arteries by Prof. G. E. Brewer; ftuther studies 
upon the employment of a modification of the McGraw liga- 
ture in performing gastro-enterostomy, and some observa- 
tions on the causation of the Circulus Vitiosus, by Dr. J. W. 
D. Maury; and a modification of the Murphy button, by Dr. 
Joseph A. Blake. 

In the Department of Obstetrics there has been little change 
in the method of instruction from that of last year. The 
plan of recitations during the second year, lectures Otetetrks 
and clinics during the first half of the third year, and 

and two weeks' residence at the Sloane Maternity Gynecology 
Hospital during the fotuth year has proven extremely valu- 
able to the student. By the appointment during the year 
of Dr. Henry McM. Painter as Professor of Clinical Obstetrics, 
with a seat in the Faculty, it is hoped that the Department 
will be strengthened along clinical lines. 

In Gynecology the instruction has been thoroughly reor- 
ganized, and that given to each student nearly doubled as 
compared with that of former years. As at present con- 
ducted the instruction during the third year consists of recita- 
tions during the first half, conducted by Dr. Mathews, and 
lectures, both didactic and clinical, given by Professor Cragin 
during the second half. 

During the fourth year the students are divided into small 
sections and receive instruction at the Vanderbilt Clinic in 
diagnosis and treatment from Drs. Stone, Oastler, Proben, 
and Healy. 

In addition to this they are taught at the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, in small sections, minor operative gynecology by Dr. 
Taylor, and are invited each week to a major g3mecological 
operative clinic conducted by Dr. Tuttle. 

In the Department of Pediatrics weekly clinical lectures 
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upon ambulatory cases were given diuing the first half of the 
PodUtricB ^^^^ ^^ *^® amphitheatre of the Vanderbilt Clinic 
by Professor Holt. The material was drawn prin- 
cipally from the cases treated in the Clinic, this amotmting, 
on an average, to over 300 new patients a month; but fre- 
quently interesting cases were sent in from the private practice 
of some of the assistants and from institutions in the city. 
The method followed in these clinics was to take up some topic 
and illustrate it by a group of cases. With the abundant 
material at the disposal of the Department it was thus possi- 
ble in a single hotir to show the student many phases of a 
disease. The average attendance of students at these clinics 
was 247. 

During the second half of the year a weekly didactic lec- 
ture was given by Professor Holt to the classes of the third 
and fourth years. There were covered in these lectures the 
acute contagious diseases of childhood (measles, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and pertussis), these subjects having been this 
year transferred to the Department of Pediatrics from that 
of General Medicine; and in addition, the acute intestinal 
disorders of infancy and childhood. 

Throughout the college year clinical instruction was given 
by Professor Holt at the Babies' or Fotmdling Hospital twice 
a week. Each student attended for two months, and was 
thus able to see practically all the important acute cases in 
one of these institutions for the period. The following is the 
method of instruction adopted: Four students were sent to 
the Hospital, one hour or more before the clinic; one case 
was assigned to two students for examination. These cases 
were presented by them to the balance of the class. This 
was followed by a free discussion of their reports and a gen- 
eral consideration of the case as to diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment. Subsequently each student presenting a case 
made a written report upon it, covering the history, examina- 
tion, and discussion. The exercise usually lasted for two 
hours. This work was most satisfactory, and proved to be 
of great value in training the student in the habit of careful, 
systematic observation. At these conferences the class also 
had an opportunity to witness autopsies and see many patho- 
logical specimens from cases previously studied clinically. 

To the third-year class instruction was given in sections by 
Dr. L. E. La Fetra, Chief of Clinic, at the Vanderbilt Clinic. 
Each section received ten lessons covering the ftmdamental 
principles in the examination and treatment of sick children. 

Dunng the last half of the year, fourth-year students had an 
opporttmity of doing practical work in the Vanderbilt Clinic in 
small groups under the direction of the clinical assistants. 
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The other departments of Clinical Instruction at the Van- 
derbilt Clinic have been prosperously conducted, owing largely 
to the very numerous and interesting cases to be rufiii*^! 
studied at that institution, of the work of which . Depart- 
particulars are contained in the Superintendent's ments 

Report for 1903, which is already in your hands. 

The following changes in the heads of departments have 
taken place since my last report: 

The resignation of Professor George M. Lefferts has taken 
effect, at the end of a distinguished service of thirty years as 
a teacher of Laryngology, and Dr. William K. Simpson has 
been appointed lus successor. 

Professor Albert H. Buck has resigned from the Depart- 
ment of Otology, and Professor Gorham Bacon has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him from and after July i, 1904. Dr. 
Robert Lewis, Chief of Clinic, has been voted the thanks of 
the Faculty for his able service as temporary head of the De- 
partment of Otology during Professor Buck's leave of absence 
since January i, 1904. 

Dr. Arnold Knapp, who has successfully directed the work 
of the Department of Ophthalmolofiy during 1903-04 has 
been appointed to succeed Professor Herman IQiapp from and 
after July i, 1904. 

Professor Robert W. Taylor has resigned from the Depart- 
ment of Genito-Urinary Diseases, and Dr. James R. Hayden 
has been appointed his successor. 

By friendly agreement between Professor Blake and Pro- 
fessor Hayden, duly ratified by the Factdty, the Department 
of Genito-Urinary Diseases will, after July i, be merged in 
that of Surgery, tmder the general directorship of Professor 
Blake. 

Of the Department of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
since the beginning of the year 1903-04, an entire readjust- 
ment has b^n made. Dr. C. A. Herter has been Materia 
made Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- Medica and 
peutics, Dr. Samuel Waldron Lambert, Professor Tbera- 
of Applied Therapeutics, and Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, peutics 
Instructor in Materia Medica and Director of the Pharma- 
ceutical Department. Drs. W. A. Bastedo and P. S. Meara 
have been made tutors. Dr. Herter has spent the year in 
Etux)pe with a view to elaborating a suitable course in ex- 
perimental pharmacology for the students, and as Dr. Lam- 
bert's duties will not begin till October, 1904, the work of the 
Department has practically been tmder the care of Dr. Jelliffe. 

In order to complete the course of lectures as outlined by 
Dr. Peabody for students of the third year in medicine, Dr. 
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JellifEe has given weekly lectures covering the ground pro- 
posed by Dr. Peabody. 

As a part of the work of the new plan, weekly lectures by 
Dr. Jelliffe have been given for one half the year in the prin- 
ciples of Materia Medica to students of the second year, and 
these students have done practical work in pharmaceutical 
manipulation in the newly equipped prescription department 
of the pharmaceutical laboratory. Here for eight weeks, four 
hours weekly, the class, in sections, has followed out a series 
of exercises in drug manipulation, making the students fur- 
ther acquainted with the physical character and pharmaceu- 
tical properties of drugs. This course was planned by Drs. 
Jelliffe and Bastedo, and has been supervised by them 
throughout. 

Starting with the simpler pharmaceutical products, the 
students have been instructed in the manufacture of aU the 
chief galenical preparations, in the course of which they have 
handled at least aoo official drugs and prepared at least loo 
official prescriptions. Furthermore, they have made with 
their own hands such things as flax-seed poultices, mustard 
plasters, gruels, peptonized and medicated, various milk 
preparations, such as junkets, wheys, dextrinized and pep- 
tonized milk products, and other preparations of a like 
character. 

During the year a b^n'iming has been made in equipping in 
the prescription department a small working pharmacy out- 
fit, looking forward to work for the more advanced students 
who shall desire to do f tuther prescription work in the third 
and fourth years. A series of colored charts of medicinal 
plants which was formerly in the Professor's private room 
has been placed in the laboratory so that they can be seen 
by the students, and a beginning has been made of a museum 
set of official drugs, so placed as to be daily open to iaspec- 
tion, in recognition of the pedagogic value of the accessibility 
of museum-specimens of the newer drugs, and the like. 

Each student of the second year has had a weekly recita- 
tion from a recognized text-book. This work has completed 
that of the Department of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

In the Department of Pathology, with which are closely 
associated in administration the sections in Clinical Patb- 
Patholoffv ^^^8y» Bacteriology and Hygiene, and Normal His- 
^ tology, an unust^ amount of routine work has 
been required owing to the duplication of courses made nec- 
essary by the readjustment of the curriculum efiEected this 
year, the entire course in Normal Histology having been 
moved to the first year and the course in Clinical Pathology 
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traasfened from the fourth to the third year. Over one 
thousand students have thus received practical laboratory 
instruction in one-half or one-quarter year courses in this 
Department during the session. 

The advancement of Dr. Hiss to an adjimct professorship 
of Bacteriology, of Dr. Wood to an adjtmct professorship of 
Qinical Path^ogy, and of Dr. Bailey to an adjtmct professor- 
ship of Normal Histology, during the present year, marks an 
important step towards the more effective administration of 
these subjects, whose importance urges their placing, as soon 
as possible, upon an independent footing. 

The research work of the Department has been pursued 
with enthusiasm and marked success. 

In the section of Bacteriology and Hygiene Professor Hiss 
has completed a series of studies on the dysentery organism 
and allied forms of bacteria. Dr. Norris has finished an ex- 
tended study of bacterial precipitins, and with Dr. Emerson 
is conducting a study on an interesting organism causing 
epidemic disease in frogs. Dr. Wadsworth has finished a 
study of experimental pnetunonia and of agglutination and 
capsule staining of the pnetunococcus. Professor Arnold 
Knapp has nearly concluded a series of studies on trachoma 
and on organisms allied to the diphtheria bacillus. Dr. Soper 
is engaged in a study of artificial water purification. 

In Pathology over thirteen htmdred specimens have been 
received and examined. Many of these have been the sub- 
jects of extended reports; a large proportion have been used 
for class demonstrations or reserved for future study, or for 
addition to the permanent collection. The Director of the 
Department has completed the revision of the seventh edition 
of Delafield and Prudden's Pathology. Professor Wood has 
nearly completed a new book on Chemical and Microscopical 
Diagnosis, which will be published in the auttmm, and has 
published the results of an extended study of tumors of the 
parotid gland. Dr. Vogel has published a study on quanti- 
tative methods for albtunin determinations. Dr. Ditman is 
at work with Professor Gies on certain phases of eclampsia, 
and is carrying on a series of studies on the metabolism of 
micro-organisms. 

Professor Bailey will shortly send to press a new text-book 
on Normal Histology. 

Dr. S. J. Meltzer and Drs. Auer and Salant, under research 
grants from the Rockefeller Institute, have by invitation 
made use of the facilities of the Department in a series of 
studies in experimental pathology. Dr. Langmann, also by 
invitation, has been carrying forward his studies on snake 
venom 
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The laboratory facilities have been made use of by several 
of the clinical assistants of the College as well as by physi- 
cians who regularly contribute pathological material used in 
class demonstration. 

The close of the academic year marks the retirement from 
the instruction force of Dr. George P. Biggs, Dr. A. S. Chit- 
tenden, Dr. Karl Connell, and Dr. A. S. Corwin. Dr. Austen 
Fox Riggs succeeds Dr. Chittenden as Assistant in Pathology. 

The Department of Physiology has given instruction to 7 
students in the summer school; to i special student and i 
Phvti lo student of Columbia College in elementary physi- 

^® ^ ologyatSchermerhomHall; and, in various courses 
in advanced physiology at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, to 3 candidates for the degree of A.M., 8 candidates for 
the degree of Ph.D., and 263 candidates for the degree of M.D., 
of which last 150 were medical students of the second year, 
and 113 were medical students of the first year. 

A complete reconstruction of the required course for medical 
students in Physiology went into efEect during the year 1903- 
04, and, I am happy to say, with the most gratifying results. 

Each student admitted prior to September, 1903, was re- 
quired to attend during his first two years, three lectures a 
week, and one demonstration a week, in Physiology. 

Each student of the class admitted in September, 1903, has 
been, and will be, required to attend, during the second half 
of his first year, and the first half of his second year, three 
lectures, one demonstration, one recitation, and one labora- 
tory exercise during each week, in Physiology. 

Moreover, this class began work in physiology immediately 
after the completion of a course in Mammalian Morphology, 
expressly preparatory to Physiology, and conducted by the 
Professor of Anatomy. 

The teaching has thus been condensed from two years into 
one, and has been enriched with recitations, and, above all, 
with laboratory work done by the student himself. This last 
is the part of the new course in Physiology which has been 
most careftdly prepared for, and from which very noteworthy 
results have been obtained. 

Thanks to the skill and zeal of the Superintendent and 
Assistant Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, a new 
physiological laboratory has been thoroughly equipped for 
practical work by students; the cost of the necessary appara- 
tus has been defrayed from the equipment fund of the Swift 
Physiological Cabinet; and Drs. Burton-Opitz, Emerson, 
Shearer, and Bingham have vied with one another, and with 
the students whom they have taught, in striving successftdly 
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for the achievement of an ambitious and diffictdt task. The 
interest of the students in this has been shown by their re- 
markably constant attendance in the laboratory. 

As our course in Physiology stands to-day, I believe that, 
in the judicious grade of its ** concentration," in the excellent 
balance of its theoretical and practical instruction, and espe- 
cially in the scope and character of its laboratory work, it is 
second to none other offered either at home or abroad. 

The following investigators have worked, in 1903-04, in the 
physiological research laboratory, at the themes set opposite 
their names: 

R, Burton-Opitz: The influence of alcohol on the viscosity of the 

blood. The relations of the thyroid gland to the viscosity of the 

blood. 
J. H. Claiborne and E. B. Coburn: The value of collargolum and 

antistreptococcus serum in infected wounds of the eye. 
Haven Emerson: The functions of the capsule of the kidney. 

The effects of introducing oxygen into the veins. An epi- 
demic disease among frogs. Intra-abdominal pressure. 
I. Levin: The ftmctions of the capsule of the kidney. 
J. W. D. Maury (Under the auspices of the Department of Surgery) : 

A modification of the McGraw elastic ligature. 
G. M. Parker: The motor phenomena of chorea. 
Richard Weil: The physiological action of pneumonia serum on the 

heart. 

Dr. Frederic S. Lee has been advanced in title, from Ad- 
junct Professor of Physiology to Professor of Physiology; and, 
from and after July i, 1904, he will, in accordance with his 
own desire, limit his duties as a teacher to the giving of a 
course of lectures upon General Physiology. 

Dr. Russell Burton-Opitz has been promoted to be Adjunct 
Professor of Physiology, from and after the same date, and 
Dr. Haven Emerson to be Demonstrator of Physiology. 

Authority has been given by the Trustees to appoint a 
third Assistant Demonstrator of Physiology. 

The Department of Physiological Chemistry, during the 
past year, has given instruction to 182 candidates for the 
degree of M.D. — 64 of the first year and 118 of the second; 
to 21 candidates for the degree of A.M., to 6 candidates for 
the degree of Ph.D. and to 10 special workers. 

The elective courses have never been so largely attended, 
nor has the number of first-year men who elected the course 
required in the second year ever before been so great. 

Interest in research continues to increase among the 
workers in the Department of Physiological Chemistry. Drs. 
W. S. Schley, Samuel Bookman, John Rowland, G. M. Meyer, 
and N. E. Ditman, and Messrs. H. M. Hays, Davenport 
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White, H. L. White. R. V. Ottenberg, W. J. Hickson, W. J. 
Phpio- Heiman, and W. C. Uhlig have b^sn conducting re- 
logical searches, chiefly along clinical lines. Bert Russell, 
CJ»«n*rtry A.M., of the University of Minnesota, and E. R. 
Posner, M.D., of the College of Physicians and Sui'geons, have 
had fellowships in Physiological Chemistry and have con- 
cluded important investigations. Drs. A. N. Richards and 
William Salant have been conducting researches in this De- 
partment under the auspices of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. Professor Gies has directed and co-oper- 
ated in most of the researches, and has continued to assist 
in directing chemical research at the New York Botanical 
Garden, where he has been reappointed consulting chemist. 

Numerous publications have been issued from the Depart- 
ment during the year, among them Voltmie I. of BiochemiccU 
Researches. This volume of 746 pages was edited and pub- 
lished by Professor Gies. It consists of reprints of all the 
publications issued from the Department, from the time of 
its establishment in 1898 to the end of the previous academic 
year. Voltune II. is in course of preparation. (A list of the 
publications from the Department is given in the Columbia 
Quarterly, 1903, v., p. 490; 1904, vi., p. ai8.) 

During the year the Department of Chemistry at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons was merged into the Department 
of Physiological Chemistry. Hereafter instruction in general 
chemistry in the College of Physicians and Surgeons will be 
given by Professor Gies and assistants. This change will also 
result in considerably increasing the research facilities of the 
Department. The teaching staff of the Department has been 
increased by the addition of one tutor and one assistant. 
Professor Gies has been assigned to a seat in the medical 
faculty, and also in the factdty of the School of Pharmacy. 

Dr. Richards spent the summer of 1903 in Strassburg 
engaged in research in Physiological Chemistry under Hof- 
meister, and in Pharmacology tmder Schmiedeberg. 

After six years of faithful and efficient service, first as As- 
sistant and lately as Tutor, Dr. Richards retired from this 
Department at the end of the year to become Instructor in 
Pharmacology under Dr. Herter. 

Drs. E. R. Posner and G. M. Meyer have co-operated during 
the year in performing the duties of the assistant. Dr. Pos- 
ner has been appointed Tutor and Dr. Meyer Assistant for the 
ensuing year. Dr. Meyer has been one of the official re- 
viewers for the Biochemisches Centralblatt. 

Last January a formal poll of the alumni and patrons of 
Pennsylvania College was taken for their preference for 
President of that institution. Professor Gies, who is a gradu- 
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ate of Pennsylvania College, received the lar:^t vote, but 
declined the election propped by the nominating committee 
of the Trustees. Professor Gies has been re-elected Secre- 
tary of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine. 

Throughout the year the Department has been greatly fav- 
ored in its researches by the officers of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden and the ^few York 2k)6logical Park, who have 
freely supplied an abtmdance of valuable material. 

Dr. Edward Curtis, Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, has been invited to give a course of three 
optional lectures, during 1904-05, upon the subject of medi- 
cal examination for life-insurance. 

Professor Walter B. James has been elected by the Faculty 
of Medicine to be its delegate to the University Cotmcil for 
the three years beginning Jtdy i, 1904. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John G. Curtis, 

Acting Dean. 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 



REPORT OP THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904 

To the President of Columbia University 
of the City of New York, 

Sir: 

I have the honor to present the report of the fortieth 
annual session just closed of the Schools tinder the Paculty 
of Applied Science. 

Por statistics concerning the numbers and relative growth 
in the Schools of Applied Science I refer you to the tables 
Growth of presented by the Registrar in which this inf orma- 
the Schools tion is summarized in tabular form. It will be 
apparent that the growth in numbers, in strength, and in 
interest has suffered no abatement. The number of students 
who come to New York and to Columbia after completing in 
whole or in part a course of study in other universities or 
technical schools is still manifest, and is believed to be an 
element of strength for Coltunbia which the University shotdd 
foster. This tendency is especially manifest as respects the 
School of Mines, and is an evidence of the value placed upon 
the Columbia degree in this course. It gives special signifi- 
cance to the gift of the building for Mining and Metallurgy 
at Coltmibia, one of whose most valuable consequences will 
be the increased facilities for instruction in these particular 
lines which the enlarged area and equipment are to present. 

112 
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The gift of the building for Mining and Metallurgy by 
Mr. Alfred Lewisohn is the most significant event of the 
year for the Faculty. It means not only the The School 
recognition of the historic School of Mines, of Mines 
which is the parent stem from which the Schools BuiMiiig 
of Engineering and Chemistry have grown, but it means 
also a great step forward in the development of that t3rpe 
of instruction in Mining Engineering for which Columbia 
and its Schools of Applied Science have stood. Coltunbia 
University has aimed to have its instruction in the pure 
theory of Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry on a plane 
as high as that in any other school of science. In addition 
to this aim, however, Columbia has always stood for an effort 
to bring about a tmion between science and art, or between 
knowledge and achievement, by its earnest insistence upon 
the laboratory idea. This theory of education has meant the 
development of the laboratory idea over and beyond the 
standpoints set by other institutions with different aims. It 
has entailed the construction of costly and elaborate buildings 
for the housing of the work of collections; it has meant the 
providing of large floor areas for laboratories and drawing 
rooms; it has meant the installation and preparation of 
laboratory apparatus on a scale and of a size which has 
made its laboratories the object of justifiable pride. The 
object of the teaching in Engineering, as Columbia has out- 
lined it, has been to give to the student both familiarity 
with principle and law, and at the same time knowledge of 
the practical form which engineering problems take on the 
other hand. It is our effort to make him independent in his 
professional work, since engineering makes two jjj^ 

demands upon its practitioners. The first is the Education 
execution of work based upon a knowledge of the of the 

broad and general problems of engineering, and Engineer 
the second is the solution of new problems. It is our object to 
develop the scientific engineer, by whom the best work of the 
profession will be done. Pursuant to this general policy the 
laboratory idea demands the following educational program: 

a. The discussion and solution of problems in the class- 
room with asstmied data. 
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b. The determination of data in the laboratory and the 
solution of problems based on the results of actual experi- 
ment. 

c. A study and criticism upon the problem and its solution, 
together with the results, with a view to originating recom- 
mendations from the outcome of these experiments. 

d. The problem of research is opened from the critical 
study in the third group. 

In carrying out this theory of education the laboratory 
instruction should involve the following distinct didactic 
elements : 

(i) A clear statement of the net result desired. 

(2) A division of this result into its elements. 

(3) A decision of the quantities which are observable and 
which are to be measured. 

(4) A selection of the methods to be employed from among 
a large number possible, with the reasons for this selection. 

(5) A similar selection of the instruments to be used, with 
the reasons. 

(6) A determination of the error of these instruments. 
This is called calibration. 

(7) A determination of personal errors and the methods for 
the elimination of mistakes. 

(8) A computation of the elemental results observed in the 
experiment (2 above). 

(9) A computation of the net restdts (i) from these ele- 
mental results. 

(10) A computation of results ideally possible from theo- 
retical considerations. 

(11) A comparison of the results fotmd thus ideally pos- 
sible, together with a determination of all the differences, with 
their respective causes. These two latter are the core and 
kernel of the whole laboratory theory of instruction, to which 
everything else is directed. 

(12) To decide which causes of the above differences are 
avoidable wholly, avoidable in part, or imavoidable. 

(13) A study of suggestions, and the elimination of such 
differences between actual and ideal restdts. This study, 
when carried to its logical conclusion, results in invention 
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and in true progress in applied science. This is true pro- 
fessional work. 

(14) Suggestions as to new experimental determinations to 
prove the critical treatment in 12 and 13 to be well foimded 
or otherwise. 

It is plain that this educational scheme is at the bottom of 
the existence at Columbia of the great laboratory equipment 
in Mining and Mechanical Engineering. It is pos- Laboratory 
sible to have the laboratory equipment consist of Equipment 
small examples which can properly be designated as models, or 
it can be attained by the use of the larger examples, so that the 
conditions existing in the world of applied science outside of 
the University can be to some degree reproduced within it. 
It is plain that if the restdts of the college investigation in the 
laboratory are to have any significance to the community, 
the large-^ize apparatus is the only intelligent equipment. 
The results from small apparatus are not only unreliable, but 
they are incomparable with the restdts from large apparatus. 
The element of size makes a large-scale problem differ from 
the small-scale problem not only in degree but in kind. It 
is the belief of the writer that the insistence at Columbia of 
its large-scale laboratory equipment is largely to be credited 
for its reputation among the other institutions as attracting 
students of high grade and capacity, who recognize the ad- 
vantage which equipment of this character brings to them 
both in study and in fitting them for subsequent usefulness. 

The new building will provide for the laboratories of Mining 
and Metallurgy, including ore-dressing, concentration, pros- 
pecting work, and the like. It will furnish addi- Problems 
tional class-rooms very greatly needed for the of Space 
current work of all departments. It will furnish an additional 
drawing-room in Engineering greatly needed by the students in 
the upper classes, and will give opportunities for the develop- 
ment and expansion of the work in Mining and Metallurgy, 
which should be of the greatest service and significance for 
a long series of years. It is interesting to recall that the first 
important and suitable building regarded by the authorities 
of Columbia was the building for the accommodation of the 
then School of Mines in 1874 at the 49th Street site. The 
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next step was the destruction of an old building and its re- 
placement by a new building for Engineering and Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Geology, in 1881. The great relief resulting 
from entering on the present buildings in 1897 has been fol- 
lowed by the gradual congestion of the buildings specially 
devoted to the work of the Applied Science students, until 
efficiency has been invaded by the congestion in drawing- 
room and class-room. The transfer of the work in Mining 
and Metallurgy to the new building will permit the desired 
development in laboratory subjects, and in office accom- 
modation for those departments which will remain in the 
present Engineering building. The problems of crowding in 
the shops of Teachers College and in the mechanical labora- 
tories are not affected by the Lewisohn gift. It has been 
necessary to divide the classes in Electrical Engineering and in 
Civil Engineering into sections for instruction in the shops, 
with the result that when the numbers in the class did not 
divide so that said numbers were a mtdtiple of the imits con- 
stituting the equipment, it has been necessary to curtail the 
scope and extent of the instruction for each individual stu- 
dent, so that all might be accommodated for at least a part of 
the year. In the second year this division has resulted in 
compelling a division of the students by sections, so that one 
group receives a reasonably complete instruction in the forge 
work and the other section a comparable instruction in the 
machine shop, but neither section receives at all an adequate 
instruction in the other. In other words, there is not room 
nor time for instruction both in the forge and machine shops 
for these students, but imtil the shops can be extended in area 
and in equipment there does not seem to be any practical 
solution other than the one which has been followed this year. 
Another question which has been much before the Faculty 
this year has been the effort to equalize the requirements of the 
Problems of various courses with each other and in the various 
Curriculum years. The second year of the course is at present 
carefully safeguarded from invasion in order that adequate 
time may be given for the required study of the Calculus and 
Mechanics in that year. The result of this safeguarding, how- 
ever, is that the third year seems to be especially exacting, and 
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offers a contrast in the minds of the students with the demands 
on his time in the second year. While the Faculty, however, 
try to equalize and protect the demand on the student's time, 
it still remains that at certain seasons of the year, particu- 
larly in the spring, the student often finds himself carrying 
a burden of exaction upon his time which is greater than he 
can bear. This condition wotdd appear to call for further 
action of co-ordination, having particular reference to the 
practice of giving out problems in engineering to be solved by 
the student and to be handed in upon a fixed date tmder pen- 
alty. Where this demand becomes cumulative from several 
departments at one time, the student finds the condition 
oppressive. This year has also been the year of trial of the 
system of bringing the class-room requirements within the 
limit of 1 8 hours a week in six days, aiming towards an ideal 
which shotdd bring all class-room assignments between 9.30- 
ia.30 of each day, and leaving the hour between ia.30 and 
1.30 free from academic assignments. It has not been pos- 
sible to carry out this plan fully this year by reason of the 
transfer of certain subjects from year to year, which has 
compelled these subjects to be given this year to two classes. 
It was also foimd impossible by the gymnasium authorities 
to bring all students in the first two years of Applied Science 
into classes on the gymnasium floor without a division into 
sections. This sectional instruction has made it impossible 
to carry out the first ideal of the Faculty, which was to put 
the gymnasium class-work between the hours of 4 and 5, or 
at the end of the laboratory assignments from 1.30 to 4. 
This arrangement of putting the gymnasitun work at the end 
of the laboratory period offered so many advantages that the 
Faculty have been reluctant to abandon it. They have there- 
fore made special efforts to bring this result about so far as 
possible by asking that special equipment ntiight be provided 
in a separate room, in order that this class-room instruction 
might be given without interference with the general require- 
ments of the University, which are very great on the large 
g3rmnasitm3L area after four o'clock every day. It is believed 
that by the arrangements which have been made a decided 
relief may be secured. 
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Another question which has been under advisement during 
the year has been the desire of the students to introduce the 
The Con- honor system into the examinations. In order 
duct of that this matter may be satisfactorily operated, 
EzamiiiA- it is necessary that the conditions in the student 
tions body should be emphatically friendly towards it. 

To secure such friendly sentiment, it is necessary that the 
contents and scrutiny of the examination papers them- 
selves be always defensible from the pedagogic standpoint, 
and that the possibility of abuse be carefully guarded. It 
is furthermore very difficult to secure an enforcement of an 
honor system when the consequences of a failure in an 
examination are made so severe that the temptation to 
dishonest means to pass this examination becomes strength- 
ened, and stronger than the average man is able to resist. 
Whatever the reasons for the action, it remains that the 
student body by a majority vote has not taken favorable 
action in the classes in Applied Science. This gives occasion 
to the writer to recommend most strongly the educational 
policy of having less weight attach to the routine examina- 
tion, and more weight attach to the current work in class- 
room and laboratory during the term. This recommendation 
would diminish the number of purely lecture courses before 
large numbers of students, and would increase the number 
of recitation exercises conducted with small sections of a size 
such that a recitation might be had from each member of the 
section at every exercise, or nearly so. While this would per- 
haps make modifications in certain methods of instruction 
and would increase the staff of instructing officers, it is be- 
lieved that the result would justify itself on pedagogic grounds. 

Taking up now the reports of the work of the year from 
the various departments constituting the Faculty of Applied 
^^ Science, it should be stated that the year has been 

onomy ^^^ ^^ continued activity and assiduous endeavor. 
In the Department of Astronomy the continued absence of 
Professor John K. Rees, by reason of ill-health, has turned 
the burden of the department upon Professor Harold Jacoby, 
who has been created full Professor of Astronomy and con- 
stituted acting head of the department. Professor Charles 
Lane Poor, formerly of Johns Hopkins University, has been 
added to the staff. The department gives the Summer 
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School of Geodesy to students in Civil Engineering, and lo- 
cates itself for this purpose at Ostenrille, Mass. Additional 
apparatus for the use of the School has been added during 
the year. 

In the Department of Chemistry there have been consider- 
able changes in the staff. Adjunct Professor Miller and Ad- 
junct Professor Bogert have been advanced to full -- . 
professors. Dr. H. T. Vult^ has been made Ad- ^'«^™*«^ 
junct Professor of Domestic Science in Teachers College. 
Two new tutorships have been created in Qualitative Analy- 
sis. Thirty-four courses in Chemistry have been oflEered by 
the department, at which varying numbers of students 
have attended, reaching a maximtmi of 310. A marked 
increase in the ntunber of students in the summer courses 
in Chemistry has been observed during the current year. 
For the summer of 1904, in addition to the courses heretofore 
given, a course in theoretical and practical Organic Chem- 
istry will be given, and another treating of the chemistry 
of food and nutrition. An increasing number of candidates 
for higher degrees have selected Chemistry as their subject. 
Dr. Chandler, head of the Department of Chemistry, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Section of Technical Chem- 
istry of the International Congresses of Arts and Sciences at 
the St. Louis Exposition. The department has contributed 
largely to technical literature and by lectures during the year. 
The Chemical Society under the direction of the department 
has held a ntmiber of interesting meetings. The department 
has received a number of important and serviceable gifts 
during the year. 

The work of the Department of Civil Engineering has 
been signalized this year by the appointment of Professor 
W. H. Burr as one of the Commissioners on the Civil Engi- 
Isthmian Canal. The other work of that depart- ncering 
ment has been expanded in the laboratories, particularly in the 
testing of reinforced concrete . The work of the Simimer School 
at Morris, Conn., has been continued along the lines established 
nearly two years ago. The increase in the number of students 
has been particularly noticeable. Some of the permanent 
buildings of the camp were constructed prior to the opening 
of the School in 1903, but it was necessary to use tents for a 
portion of the students. During the summer of 1904 the re- 
maining permanent buildings will be constructed, and the 
small system of water-works which has grown to be a ne- 
cessity will be completed. The School maintains a high 
degree of efficiency. Mr. A. Black, Instructor in Civil En- 
gineering, has been absent on leave, and the duties of his 
position have been efficiently performed by Mr. B. H. Bisbee. 
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In Electrical Engineering the work of the department has 
been increased by adding to the number of students taking 
Electrical instruction in this department. This has made it 
Engineering necessary, together with the increasing size of the 
sections, to arrange for subdivisions, and the crowding of 
sections in the laboratory has forced the department to the 
most careftd and definite arrangement of this work. During 
the absence of the Dean on leave in the spring, Professor 
Sever, of the department, was made Acting Dean and dis- 
charged his duties with efficiency and success. 

In the Department of Mechanical Engineering the laboratory 
instruction has developed under the effective leadership of Dr. 
Mechanical C. E. Lucke, who was put in charge of the labora- 
Engineering tories as Instructor at the beginning of the year. 
The effectiveness of this laboratory instruction has been evi- 
denced by the increasing interest of the students and from the 
requests of other departments that more and more instruction 
of this character might be given to their students. Instruction 
in the mechanical laboratories will therefore next year be given 
not only to Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, but alio to 
the students in Mining and Civil Engineering. The growth and 
increase in numbers in the laboratory has made it necessary 
to increase the teaching staff both for efficiency and safety. 
Messrs. H. H. Higbie and C. T. Swart, of the class graduated 
in 1904, have been added to the staff of the department as 
assistants. The resignation of Professor W. L. Cathcart as 
Adjimct Professor of Mechanical Engineering was met by the 
appointment of Professor Amasa Trowbridge to the vacancy. 
Professor Trowbridge has developed the work of instruction 
in machine design to an important stage of progress, and has 
also done much in improving the instruction in marine en- 
gineering and naval architecture. Professor Woolson was 
appointed a delegate from the city of New York to the Inter- 
national Congress held in London in the siunmer of 1903 on 
the general subject of fire protection in large cities. He 
brought to this conference special information as the restdt 
of many testings of fire-resisting properties of timber, and 
has embodied the results of this conference in an important 
report to the city which has been made an official document. 
With the co-operation of the Trustees and other interested 
parties, a special experimental building has been constructed 
at the southeast comer of South Field, in which experiments 
on the fire-resisting properties of various building materials are 
conducted, and from which restdts of the greatest comimercial 
and other significance are being obtained. The other work of 
the testing laboratory has gone on in increasing quantities dur- 
ing the year, both in scientific and in practical directions. 
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Reference has been made above to the difficulties intro- 
duced into the work of instructing engineering students in 
the shops of Teachers College. The policy has been followed 
that the facilities of these shops should be first placed at the 
disposal of the students in Mechanical Engineering. In the 
first two years the two sections of these students occupy four 
days in one shop, and in the second year the same students 
occupy four days in two shops. This leaves only the afternoons 
of two days in the week for the students in Electrical and Civil 
Engineering who are the other groups to be provided for. It 
would be greatly to the advantage of all engineering students 
if the equipment and space available cc^d be increased. 
The Mechanical Engineers were taken on excursions for visits 
to Providence, R. I., and Bethlehem, Pa. The visit to New 
England was under the guidance of Instructor C. P. Beims, 
and the visit to Bethlehem under Instructor Charles C. 
SlefEel. Both visits were eminently successful; in addition 
other excursions were made to the important fotmdries and 
other shops in the vicinity of New York. 

In the Department of Mining Professor Robert Peele has 
been absent on leave, but arrangements have been made in the 
department to supply his place with respect to rou- ^.^^^^ 
tine work, and special lecttures have been secured Jnunmg 
from experts in various fields which have been exceedingly 
valuable and have been much enjoyed. Professor H. S. Mim- 
roe has been honored by being asked to be the head of the 
United Summer Schools of Mining, which has been provided 
by the action of interested mining engineers and experts, so 
that the students may have access tmder favorable circtun- 
stances to large-scale mines, where their instruction might be 
even more effective than under the conditions of the Stmuner 
School of Columbia in previous years. Professor Mimroe's 
experience and methods have impressed themselves upon this 
new school, and he will be absent during the last part of the 
summer upon his responsible duties in connection with this 
new tmdertaking. 

In the Department of Geology the classes have been the 
largest in the history of the department. A total of 321 
registrations has been recorded, and, while the fa- oeolorr 
cilities have in general proved equal to the strain ^ 

of the numbers, additional microscopes are required for the 
course in Geology 4. The department has been strengthened 
by the addition of Dr. Charles P. Berkey, who has had charge 
both of the geological laboratory and of the Saturday excur- 
sions and of the work for the Civil Engineers. The simimer 
field-work was this year done at Rondout and Kingston. 
The inconvenient size of the party, which numbered 104, was 
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satisfactorily met by dividing it into parties of ten each, with 
its own captain. 

The Department of Mechanics calls attention to the con- 
tinued increase in the number of students with which it has 
M chanics *^ ^^V^ ^ its imdergraduate work. The division 
into two sections which has been carried on this 
year makes even now these sections inconveniently large, and 
the necessity is fore-shadowed, if the present rate of influx of 
students continues, that an increase will be called for in the 
teaching staff with a view to further subdivision by sections. 
Dr. Albert P. Wills was made Instructor in Mechanics at the 
beginning of the year, and his efficient services have met a 
pressing need. 

In the absence of Professor H. M. Howe of the Department 
of Metallurgy, the work of the department has been divided 
M taU ^ Professor J. W. Richards of Lehigh University 

« «rgy jj^g i^ggjj giving the lectures in the metallurgy of 
the metals. Mr. Bradley Stoughton, Instructor, has been 
promoted to the position of Adjunct Professor; and Dr. Wil- 
liam Campbell, Barnard Fellow, has been made Instructor in 
Metallurgy. The department has conducted summer classes 
for the Mechanical Engineers and Metallurgists, visiting Pitts- 
burg and Harrisburg and making a special study of such large 
steel works. They made a thermal test of an open-hearth 
furnace, with a view both of giving the results a practical 
value and familiarizing the students with the important open- 
hearth processes. A new plan has been adopted this year 
with most successful results, whereby the visits to the plant 
and work during the daytime have been supplemented by 
quiz classes in the evening. Students in the non-ferrous 
metallurgy made their sunmier-course visit to gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and other plants in Colorado. 

In the Department of Mineralogy instruction has been given 
to 151 undergraduates. Changes in the course have resulted 
Min ral i^ ^n improvement in the quantity of the work 
* ^^ done, both by improved mechanical facilities and by 
an increased use of the museum. This latter has worked so 
well that for the next year it is proposed to do much of the 
microscopical and crystal work in the museum rather than in 
the student collection. This policy has put into actual use all 
the students' museum specimens, numbering nearly 25,000. 
Professor Moses has conducted this year on Saturdays an 
extension course for school teachers and others, and text- 
books from officers of the department are to be issued in new 
editions. The equipment of the department has been in- 
creased on its working side, and gifts to the Egleston museum 
have added a number of important items. Dr. L. McI. Luquer, 
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who has been connected with the department for seventeen 
years, has been promoted to the grade of Adjtmct Professor 
and receives six months' leave of absence. 

In the Department of Physics the same desirable result of 
increased efficiency has been the outcome of subdivision of the 
classes into smaller sections. These sections consist p, . 
usually of one-sixth of the entire class, and are held ^^ 

to two detailed and careful recitations, both oral and written. 
Professor E. F. Nichols has been added to the department, with 
the title of Professor of Experimental Physics, and Dr. Bergen 
Davis as Tutor. The equipment of the department has been 
considerably improved, mainly in reference to research and 
advanced special work. It receives alternating electric cur- 
rent from the street, and is supplied with a large storage 
battery, so that every facility is provided for satisfactory 
undergraduate work in these branches. 

In the Gymnasittm Department the two lower classes are 
held to two hours a week of calisthenics and gymnasium work 
upon the floor of the gymnasium. They are also q^^j^ ._-.- 
held, as a part of these requirements, to practice ^""^^ 
and instruction in the swimming pool. This gymnasium re- 
quirement is exacted as rigorously of the students as their 
class-room work in any other department, and it is believed 
that this practice and reqtdrement will be pushed with in- 
creasing advantage to all students. Reference has been made 
above to the necessity of dividing the large classes into sec- 
tions due to the great use which is made of the gjrmnasium 
by the upper classes, by the athletic teams, and by the in- 
structing officers of the University in the late hours of the 
afternoon. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. R. HUTTON, 

Dean. 
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REPORT OP THE ACTING HEAD 

FOR THB ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

The School of Architecttue has closed the twenty-third year 
of its history with the largest total registration of students in 
ReglBtiationits history, so far as appears from the catalogues of 
Statistics past years. This registration of 98 students has 
been only once nearly equalled, viz., by 96 students in 1896-97. 
Among the 98 registered there were 66 regular tmdergraduate 
students ; 5 post-graduates, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts; 33 special students, with one or two exceptions pro- 
fessional draughtsmen of experience, not candidates for a 
degree; 3 students from Columbia College taking one or 
more courses, and i student from Teachers College. As near 
as my records show, 32 of the 98 had attended colleges or 
scientific schools of high rank for two years before entering 
this School. Ten students completed the course before June 
8 and received the degree of Bachelor of Science in Architec- 
ture; and four others, one of them registered as a Special 
Student, will complete the requirements for the degree during 
the summer, making fourteen graduates to be credited to the 
year 1904, a number which has only once been exceeded in 
the history of the School. One post-graduate student com- 
pleted the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts, 
receiving the degree at Commencement. 

Two new members have joined the stafE of the School : Mr. 
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A. H. Gttmaer, a graduate in the Class of 1899, taking the 
place of Mr. W. T. Partridge ; and Mr. W. A. Delano^ a 
graduate of Yale and diplomi of the Paris School The Teach- 
of Pine Arts, that of Mr. H. P. Hombostel. ing Staff 

The retirement of Professor Ware has necessitated a redis- 
tribution of the duties of instruction among the staff. It was 
inevitable that the withdrawal from the School of the con- 
trolling personality of its fotmder, who for twenty-two years 
had guided its development and shaped its methods, should be 
followed by numerous changes in those methods as well as in 
the organization of the work. These changes may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

Of the courses given by Professor Ware, the Perspective 
was assigned to Professor Sherman; the Theory to Professor 
Hamlin; the Elementary Design to Mr. Gumaer. The Archi- 
tectural Essays were discontinued as stated exercises in the 
class-room, the reqmred written work imder this title being 
confined to the five Historical Research Essays of the second 
term, and occasional papers in connection with the Theory, 
the summer work, etc. The hours thus released in each year 
have been assigned to other much-needed work hitherto 
cramped for lack of time. The time given to Graphics in the 
first year has been doubled and the Historical Drawing 
dropped. The time assigned to freehand drawing has been 
increased in all the classes. Descriptive Geometry has been 
put back into the second year, and an additional hour given 
to Specifications in the third year. The third-year men have 
been given drawing from the cast on a large scale under Mr. 
Delano, with conspicuously successful restdts; the pen-and- 
ink work hitherto given in that year has been assigned to the 
second year, under Mr. Harriman; and the fourth-year stu- 
dents have been put tmder the instruction of Mr. Francis C. 
Jones at the National Academy of Design in drawing from 
the antique and from life. This has been a gratifyingly suc- 
cessful experiment, and great credit and hearty thanks are 
due Mr. Jones for his admirable work with this class. The 
modelling, under Mr. E. R. Smith, in the second year, has 
been exceptionally well administered this year, and has had 
eight weeks given it instead of six. 
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In the fourth-year Design a new system has been adopted 
for grading and recording the work. Each design is judged 
by a jury consisting of the instructor and two 
^ architects, the jury never being twice the same; 
and awards are made of ''passes" and "mentions"; count- 
ing each for one or more "points" in satisfaction of the 
year's reqmrements in Design. A student who fails in one 
design can make up the deficiency, therefore, only by superior 
work in a subsequent design, and can never load himself with 
the incubus of "back work" to be made up; while the pres- 
sure is always towards the highest possible attainment instead 
of the dead level of the "passing-mark of 6." The result has 
been a very marked improvement in the quality of the work 
of the class as well as in the assiduity and earnestness with 
which it has been done. 

The amoimt of time devoted to office-practice has been 
somewhat increased, and the requirements for summer work 
Summer have been modified so as to reqtdre from two of 
Work the three classes either a month's actual work in 

an architect's office during the summer, or its equivalent in 
office-drawings executed by the student at home, in conform- 
ity with instructions given by the Tutor in Architectural 
Construction, Mr. C. P. Warren. It is believed that by these 
means the student will, during his course, become thoroughly 
familiar with the nature and routine of office work. 

Two gifts have been made to the School during the past 
year by graduates. Mr. Henry F. Hombostel, of the Class of 
1 89 1, presented the fine plaster model of his com- 
petitive design for the proposed Grant Monument 
at Washington; and this is to be set up in the attic, on one 
of the cross-beams of the opening in the ceiling of the ex- 
hibition corridor. Mr. Meyer Jarmulowski, of the Class of 
1 890, some time ago placed in Professor Ware's hands a sum 
of money which has been devoted to the purchase of a fine 
panel of Salviati mosaic, originally made for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867. 

During the year eight lectures have been given to the 
students, tmder the general head of Theory of Architecture, 
by professional architects and decorative artists practising 
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in this city. These lectiires have been received with hearty 
appreciation by the students, whom they have brought into 
touch with the practical and professional aspects of ^^ 

various matters which had previously been studied 
from the theoretical point of view. This sort of contact with 
the profession has proved very stimtdating; and as the ser- 
vice has in every case been rendered with the most generous 
cordiality and readiness by those who have lectured, it is 
hoped that the number of such lecttires may be considerably 
increased in the futtu^. The lecturers and their subjects have 
been as follows : 

Mr. Tab BR Sbars: Tonal Harmonies in Color Decoration. 

Mr. Samubl Howb: A Day's Experiences in a Decorator's Life. 

Mr. E. H. Blashpibld: Treatment of Tones and Values in the Mural 

Painting of Various Schools. 
Mr. Maitland Armstrong: Stained Glass. 
Mr. Wainwright Parish: Starting in the Profession. 
Mr. A. W. Brunnbr: Hospitals; their Planning and Construction. 
Mr. H. F. Hornbostbl: Engineering in Modem Architecture. 
Mr. W. A. Boring: Planning a Country House. 

The School held its usual annual Exhibition during Com- 
mencement week. The attendance upon this exhibition, 
which had many interesting features, was, as usual, «_ui*^.^ 
very small. It is extremely desirable that in the 
near future its place be taken by an exhibition in some down- 
town gallery, in order to reach those whom it is important 
to interest in the work of the School. 

The organization of the Graduate Society of Columbia Uni- 
versity Architects, with a membership of over 150, including 
many well-known architects formerly students in Graduate 
this School, promises to furnish the School with a Sodaty 
strongly organized body of supporters and friends in the pro- 
fession, from whom much may be expected in the way of 
efficient and generous aid and co-operation. 

By the exercise of the most rigid economy it has been pos- 
sible to pay all the contingent expenses of the School out of 
the so-called equipment fund, and in addition to 
begin a systematic collection of photographs of the 
best thesis designs produced each year. This has, however, 
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made it impossible to make much-needed ptirchases for the 
departmental library, which has received almost no accessions 
in the past six or eight years. The eqtiipment is in other 
respects becoming worn out and antiquated, and together 
with the library will require renewal and enlargement in the 
near future if the School is to maintain its efficiency. 

I desire in closing to make grateful mention of the S3rm* 
pathetic and hearty co-operation of the whole stafE in the 
conduct of the work of the School. Peeling new responsi- 
bilities they have displayed a new interest in and devotion 
to the School, and their loyal support has been most welcome 
under the new and sometimes difficult conditions of this year 
of transition. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. D. P. Hamlin, 
Acting Head of the School. 
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REPORT OP THE DEAN 

70R THE ACADEMIC TEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in ike City of New York, 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
work of the Faculty of Political Science for the scholastic 
year 1903-04. During this year the graduate courses offered 
by this Faculty were attended by 481 students. This does 
not include Columbia College Seniors, 73 of whom 
pursued graduate courses; nor Barnard College ° ^ 
Seniors, 49 of whom pursued equivalent courses offered by 
this Factdty. Of the 481 graduate students, 249 were prima- 
rily registered under the Faculty of Law, 75 tmder the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy, and 3 tmder the Faculty of Pure Science. 
Of the students primarily registered in the School of Political 
Science, 23 were simultaneously pursuing courses of study in 
theological seminaries: ao in the Union Theological Seminary, 
and 3 in the' Drew Theological Seminary. 

Classified from another point of view, 328 of the 481 gradu- 
ate students were pursuing the courses offered in the School 
of Political Science as candidates for the Master's and Doc- 
tor's degrees; while 153 law students were taking courses, 
mainly in public law and comparative jurisprudence, solely 
as a part of their legal education. 

Of the 481 graduate students, 434 were men and 47 women. 
Of the latter, 33 were primarily registered in the School of 
Political Science and 14 in the School of Philosophy. 

139 
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The growth of the School of Political Science during the 
past four years is indicated in the following table: 

1900-01 1901-02 1902-OS 190»-O4 
Total stoidents (excluding Seniors 

in the CoUeges) 268 460 523 481 

Primarily registered in Law 127 260 320 249 

in Philosophy 13 44 46 76 
" •' in Pure Sd- 

enoe 2 3 13 

in Political 

Science.... 126 163 166 164 

The decrease in the total attendance, as will be observed, 
was due to the decrease in the number of students primarily 
registered in Law. This simply reflected the decrease of the 
total attendance in that School, owing to the higher require- 
ments established for admission. The proportion of law stu- 
dents taking courses imder the Faculty of Political Science 
remained the same, viz., about two-thirds of the total Law 
School registration. At the same time the number of stu- 
dents primarily registered in the Law School, who were can- 
didates for the higher degrees tmder the direction of the 
Faculty of Political Science, increased from 59 in 1902-03 to 
96 in 1903-04. The number of students primarily registered 
in the School of Political Science remained nearly the same, 
in spite of the fact that the number of students who were 
simultaneously pursuing courses in theological seminaries de- 
creased from 43 in 1902-03 to 33 in 1903-04. Deducting in 
each of the two years these theological students, the number 
of students devoting themselves exclusively to graduate non- 
professional work tmder the direction of the Faculty of Politi- 
cal Science increased from 114 in 1902-03 to 131 in 1903-04. 
At the same time the number of Seniors in the Colleges elect- 
ing graduate or equivalent courses offered by the Faculty of 
Political Science increased from 69 in 1902-03 to 122 in 
1903-04; so that the entire number of students receiving 
instruction of graduate quality under this Faculty increased 
from 592 in the former year to 603 in the latter. 

During the past academic year, 53 candidates having all 
their subjects, or at least their major subject, imder this 
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Faculty, have been promoted to the degree of Master of 

Arts; and 10 candidates having all their subjects, or at least 

their major subject and one minor subject, imder 

this Faculty, have been promoted to the degree ^^ 

of Doctor of Philosophy. Of these 10, 3 had their major 

subject in history, 3 in public law, 3 in economics, and 3 in 

sociology. 

Except in two instances, where an advanced cotirse was 
elected by less than three qualified students, and excepting 
one of Professor Sloane's courses which was sus- 
pended during his absence, the courses included in *"*** 
the several groups of History and Political Philosophy, Pub- 
lic Law and Comparative Jurisprudence, and Economics and 
Social Science, were duly delivered. The attendance within 
each group will be found in the Registrar's report, pages 330- 

331. 

From the seminars come the following reports of 
work accomplished during the year: 

Seminars in European History 

Seminar in later MeduBval and Modem European History. 
Professor Robinson. 2 hours fortnightly. 13 members. 

The year was devoted to the reading and discussion of Otto 
of Freising's Chronicle and its continuation (Continuatio San- 
blasiana). No formal papers were read. 

Opening of the Lutheran revolt: research course. Profes- 
sor Robinson. 3 hours weekly. 8 members. 

The subject of study was Luther's Latin letters, 1513-1530. 
Papers were read as follows: 

The Disputation at Leipzig (15x9) John Homer Reed 

Luther's " Babylonian Captivity" Charles A. Beard 

Sources of Luther's Address to the Nobility. . Ralph B. Page 

Hutten's Dialogues James P. Dilworth 

Mutian and Crotus Rubianus Louise R Loomis 

Sooroes of Dollinger's "Die Reformation" Stella Kramer 

Alexander's Despatches David L. Patterson, Jr. 

The Centtmi Gravamina Everett L. Thomdike 
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Seminar in Historical Bibliography. Dr. Shotwell. a hovM 
weekly. 12 members. 

The work in this Seminar was of a twofold nature. At 
first historical bibliography was outlined, with practical tests 
in the use of the more important collections of sources. Then 
a systematic course in text-reading was developed, to intro- 
duce the students to the most important literary sources for 
European history from the later Roman Empire imtil the 
twelfth century. These texts were read by the whole class 
from mimeographed selections prepared beforehand, and 
criticised on the basis of historic evidence. Parallel with the 
text-reading, the following reports were read: 

St. Jerome's Letters Edna B. Jones 

Boethitis and the Latest Representatives of 

the Antique Civilisation John Homer Reed 

Qaudian and Jordanes Frances L. Warr 

Orositis Sarah H. Conant 

Lives of St. Martin of Tours, and the Barbarian 

Conversions Clara de L. Bei^ 

Early Sources for Mediaeval Knowledge of An- 
tique Civilization Henrietta Rodman 

Gregory of Tours Elisabeth McNeely 

The Carolingian Renaissance Martha Omstein 

Nithard, and later Prankish Chronicles Evelyn Swan 

The Rhine Monasteries in the Dark Age Helen L. Cohen 

Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals Paul Radin 

Early German Culture; Hroswitha and Adam 

of Bremen Charlotte Wright 

Sbminars in American Colonial History 

Preliminary Seminar in American Colonial History. Pro- 
fessor Osgood. I hour a week. 6 members. 
The following papers were presented: 

The Administration of Benjamin Fletcher as 

Governor of New York Alice Davis 

The Career of Edward Randolph in New Eng- 
land Robert L. Schuyler 

The Town of Southampton, Long Island Prances A. Beckwith 

The Colonial Charters Leulah J. Judson 

The Administration of Thomas Dongan as 

Governor of New York George M. 
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American Colonial History during the Seventeenth Century. 
Professor Osgood, a hours a week. 34 members. 

All the members presented papers relating to the sources of 
early American history and to certain general aspects of the 
subject. The lecttires dealt with the internal organi2ation of 
the colonies during the seventeenth century. 

Seminar in Later American History. Professor Dtmning. 
I hour a week. 9 members. 

The general subject of the year's work was the second ad- 
ministration of President Grant. Papers were read as follows ; 

Democratic Conventions, 1872 Joseph G. de R. Hamilton 

Civil-Service Reform 

Republican Conventions and Platforms Atistin B. Keep 

Republican Government in South Carolina. " '* '* 

Counting the Vote in Congress Paul L. Haworth 

The Whiskey Ring • 

The Credit Mobilier Affair Mittie L. Porter 

The Granger Movement " " 

The Tidal Wave of 1874 John Homer Reed 

Sumner and the Civil Rights Act of 1875. . . " 

Greenbacks and Resumption Jaroslav Smetanka 

Democratic Convention of 1876 " *' 

Republican Government in Arkansas Ida M. Hollis 

Republican Government in Louisiana John C. Herbert 

Republican Convention of 1876 John R. Todd 

Seminar in Ancibnt History 

Dr. Botsford. i hour a week. 2 members. 
Essays for the Master's degree were prepared on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Cicero's Relations with Roman Society Jennie Pomeiene 

The Tribunate of the Plebs at Rome 
in the Sixth Century of the City Elisabeth C. Wood 

Seminar in Political Philosophy 

Professor Dtmning. i hour a week. 

Mr. John P. Bailey investigated the doctrines of the period 
of the Puritan Revolution in England in respect to the right 
of tyrannicide, and embodied the result of his researches in 
a paper on that subject 
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Seminars in Constitutional Law 

Preliminary Seminar in Constitutional Law. Professor 
Burgess. 2 hours a week. 15 members. 
The following papers were presented: 

The Constitution in Relation to Acquired 

Territory Joseph A. A. Bumquist 

The Constitutional Principles of Benjamin 

Harrison Lawrence R. Cart- 
wright 
Constitutional Limitations upon the States in 

the Regulation of Conmierce Fred M. Deweese 

The Trend of Decisions on the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act Frank H. Foss 

Supremacy of United States Law over State 

Law Qaude W. Gihson 

Constitutional Limitations upon the States 

in the Exercise of the Power of Eminent 

Domain Albert C. Gillette 

The Control of Interstate Conmierce by the 

United States Walter L. Glenney 

Bills of Attainder and Ex-Post-Facto Laws. . Charles G. Haines 

Citizenship Stanley M. Isaacs 

Consular Jurisdiction in Oriental Countries. . . Henry M. Lewy 
The Powers of Congress over the Territories. . Lyle B. Mahan 

The Federal Police Power Henry Marx 

The Jurisdiction of the United States Courts 

in the Territories Clarence J. Novotny 

Development of the Law Regulating Conmierce 

under the Decisions of the Federal Courts. Jacob S. Schley 
Citizenship of the United States Chin Yung Yen 

Advanced Seminar in Constitutional Law. Professor Bur- 
gess. I hour a week. 3 members. 

The subject was the constitutional law of the common- 
wealths. The following papers were presented: 

"^^rginia and the States Deriving their Consti- 
tutional Law from Virginia Frank C. Baker 

The States Formed from the Northwest Terri- 
tory Charles A. Beard 

The New England States Nelson P. Mead 

Seminar in Administrativb Law 

Professor Goodnow. i hour a week, 15 members. 
During the past year this Seminar was devoted to the study 
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of cases upon the law of offices and extraordinary legal reme- 
dies. The work was confined to the study of the cases on 
appeal in the Appellate Division of the First Department of 
the State of New York, the material used being the appeal 
books of cases which were presented to that court. Papers 
were read as follows: 

Mandamus as an Aid to Civil-Service Refonn. Lotus J. TePoel 

Interest in Mandamus Cases James E. Pinegan 

The Scope of the Writ of Certiorari tmder the 

New York Code of Civil Procedure Hemy K. Heyman 

Remedies in the Case of the Revocation of 

Fraudulent Appointments Charles A. Dana 

The Constitutional Limits of Administrative 

Discretion Charles C. Spicer 

Remedies for Illegal Removals Clay Lawrence 

The Necessary Degree of Interest in Certiorari 

Cases Homer L. Collyer 

Seminar in Diplomacy and International Law 

Professor J. B. Moore. 2 hours a week. 6 members. 
The following papers were read: 

Nationality Charles A. Beard 

The Development of the Laws of War Walter P. Bordwell 

The Monroe Doctrine George H. Butler 

Contraband Egbert R. Cockrell 

Japan and International Law Roktmosuke Hama- 

guchi 
United States Consular Jurisdiction and the 

Treaty Privileges of Citizens Residing or 

Trading in the Orient Frank £. Hinckley 

Sbminar in Legal History and Comparativb Jurisprudence 

Professor Mimroe Smith, i hour a week. 5 members. 

The work of the Seminar consisted in reading and discuss- 
ing the titles on usufruct in Justinian's Digest, with some 
consideration of the modifications introduced in modem civil 
law and of the English rules governing life estates. The fol- 
lowing papers were presented: 

The German Theory of Warranty of Contract 

and the Liability, at English Law, of the 

Unauthorized Agent Ralph J. Schwarz 

Caveat Emptor Edward Schtister 
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Seminars in Political Economy and Finance 

Professor Seligman. a hours fortnightly. i8 members. 

Mercantilism Charies A. Beaxd 

Adam Smith and the Transition in ifogland. . Norris A. Briscoe 

Alexander Hamilton Eugene E. Agger 

Early American Writers on Protection Catherine C. Eastman 

Priedrich List Thomas B. Moore 

Carey Geoige G. Groat 

Patten and Gtmton Percival Com 

The English Reaction Harry B. Bennett 

The Fiscal Principles of Municipal Water 

Service David L. Wing 

The Chinese Land Tax Chin Yung Yen 

Railway Accounts Durward E. Burchell 

Fiscal Theory of the Post-Office Jerome B. Shoenfeld 

War Financiering Jiroshi Aburatani 

In addition to presenting these papers, the same gentlemen, 
together with Messrs. Enoch M. Banks, Charles E. Stange- 
land, Allen B. Eaton, Everett B. Stackpole, and Guy E. 
Snider, made reports on the periodical economic literature of 
the various countries of the world. 

Professor Clark. 2 hours fortnightly. 12 members. 
The following papers were read: 

Immigration Charles E. Stangnland 

The Theories of von B6hm-Bawerk Thomas B. Moore 

Socialism in Germany Harry B. Bennett 

Socialism in England Frank C. Beard 

Socialism in the United States Catherine C. Eastman 

Anarchism in the United States Eugene E. Agger 

The Policy of Trades Unions Percival Corn 

The Attitude of Trades Unions toward Gov- 

enmiental Regulation Guy E. Snider 

S3rstems of Arbitration and Conciliation Geoi^ G. Groat 

Sliding Scales Everett B. Stackpole 

Social Experiments in Australia Norris A. Briscoe 

Trust Finance David L. Wing 

Seminar in Sociology and Statistics 

Professor Giddings. 14 members. 

The meetings of the first half-year were devoted to a review 
of sociological theory, and to the reading and discussi<Mi of 
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papers on the ethnic composition of the American people. 
On the former topic papers were read as follows: 

Methods of Research Warren H. Wilson 

Analysis of Population William P. Shriver 

Analysis of Organization Allen B. Eaton 

On ethnic composition the following papers were read: 

The Middle States David L. Wing 

The New England States Iva L. Peters 

The South Atlantic States William C. Arnold 

The North Central States Alexander Lyons 

The South Central States James P. Lichtenberger 

The Pacific States Elsa G. Herzfeld 

The second half-year was devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of miscellaneous papers, as follows: 

The Mormon People George Coray 

The Begijonings of Texas Colby D. Hall 

The Racial Purity of the Jews Alexander Lyons 

Preeport, Long Island Pelham St. G. Bissell 

The Social Effects of Famine in India Alden H. Clark 

The Social Pleastires of the Bast-Side Jews. . . Belle Meade 

During the year the following persons have held University 
Fellowships in subjects falling under the jurisdic- 
tion of this Faculty: FeUowi 

X. Allbn Basbbr Eaton Sociology 

Ph.B., Beloit College, 1899; AM., Chicago University, 

X902. 
Scholar in Sociology, Columbia University, 1902-03. 
Mr. Eaton attended the Seminars of Professors Giddings and 
Seligman. In the former he read a paper on the " Analy- 
sis of Organization. ' ' In the latter he participated in the 
discussions and assisted in reporting on periodical litera- 
ture. He was principally engaged throughout the year 
in studying the labor organizations of New York City. 
He passed the examination for the doctorate on his sub- 
jects, May 35. 

a. Paul Lbland Haworth American^History 

A.B., Indiana University, 1899; A.M., 1901. 
Scholar in History, Colimibia University, 1902-03. 
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Mr. Haworth attended Professor Dtmniiig's Seminar in re- 
cent American history, reading papers on "Counting the 
Electoral Vote in Congress " and on " The Whiskey Ring." 
He worked also with Professor Osgood in American 
colonial history (History 3 2) and in recent English history 
(History 6), presenting one paper in each course. 
He passed the examination for the doctorate on his sub- 
jects May 30. 

3. Ralph Barton Paob Busopeaa History 

A.B., University of Toronto, 1897; A.M., 1901. 

Scholar in History, Columbia University, 1902-03. 

Mr. Page took part in the work of Professor Robinson's 
advanced Seminar, reading a paper on the "Sources of 
Luther's Address to the Nobility." He passed the ex- 
amination on his subjects May 23. 

4. JOBN. HoMBR Rbbd American Histofy 

A.B., University of Minnesota, 190a- 
Graduate student, Coltimbia University, 1903-03. 
Mr. Reed attended Professor Osgood's courses on American 
colonial history (History 33) and on recent English 
history (History 6), presenting one paper in the former 
course and two in the latter. He also took part in Pro- 
fessor Dunning's Seminar on recent American history, 
reading papers on "The Tidal Wave of 1874" and 
"Sumner and the Civil Rights Act of 1875." In Pro- 
fessor Robinson's advanced Seminar he read a paper on 
"The Disputation at Leipzig (15 19)" and in Dr. Shot- 
well's Seminar one on " Bo€thius and the Latest Repre- 
sentatives of the Antique Civilization." 

5. Prbsbrvbd Smith ScliifiE Pellow 

Because of illness, Mr. Smith was able to complete only a 
part of the year's work. 

6. Cbarlbs Bmil Stangbland Ecooomics 

A.B., Augsburg Theological Seminary, 1898; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1901. 

Mr. Stangeland took part in the Seminars of Professors 
Seligman and Clark. In the former he participated in 
the discussions and reported on periodical literature; in 
the latter he read a paper upon "Immigration." He 
devoted the greater part of his time to completing his 
dissertation on " Pre-Malthusian Theories of Population," 
which at the close of the academic year was nearly ready 
to print. He passed the examination on his subjects 
May a6. 
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7. David Laporbst Wxno Statistics 

B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1898. 
Mr. Wing attended the Seminars of Professors Giddings, 
Seligman^ and Clark. In the Sociological Seminar he 
presented a paper on "The Ethnic Composition of the 
Middle States"; in the Economic Seminars he read 
papers on "The Fiscal Principles of Municipal Water 
Service" and on "Trust Finance." Under the direc- 
tion of Professor Giddings he has been making a critical 
study of the methods of statistics as applied to sociologi- 
cal investigation. 

Of the Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
under the editorial management of Professor Selig- PuUica- 
man, there have appeared during the year eight tions 

numbers, as follows: 

Vd. XVIII. No. 3. Turgot and the Six Edicts. 

By Robert P. Shepherd, Ph.D. 
Vol. XVIII. No. 3. Hanover and Prussia. 

By Guy S. Ford, Ph.D. 
Vol. XIX. No. I. Josiah Tucker, Economist. 

By Walter E. Qark, Ph.D. 
Vol. XIX. No. 3. The Labor Theory of Value in English Political 
Economy. By Albert C. Whitaker, Ph.D. 

Vol. XX. No. X. The Office of Justice of the Peace in England. 

By Charles A. Beard, Ph.D. 
Vol. XX. No. 3. A History of Military Government in Newly 
Acquired Territory of the United States. 

By David Yancey Thomas, Ph.D. 
Vol. XXI. No. X. Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement. 

By Samuel B. Crandall. 
Vdume XXI. No. 3. The Sociology of a City Block. 

By Thomas Jesse Jones, Ph.D. 

There are also in press three additional monographs by 
Messrs. Capen, Moore, and Stangeland. This represents the 
largest yearly output since the inception of the Series. Over 
fifty separate works have now appeared in the Series, and 
the sales have increased to such an extent that it has be- 
come possible to afford substantial aid to the authors of es- 
pecially expensive monographs. 

The Political Science Quarterly completed with the year 
1903 its eighteenth annual volume. Professor Dunning, who 
has held the position of managing editor for nine years, re- 
signed it at the close of the year 1903, and Professor Mtmroe 
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Smith, who directed this publication during the earlier years 
of its existence, has resumed the managing editorship. 

With the co-operation of the President of the University, a 
course of lectures on the practical problems of municipal ad- 
Acadamy of ^^^^^^^i^'^* ^7 g^&tlemen who have been con- 
Political nected with the various city departments, was 
Sdenco arranged for under the auspices of the Academy of 
Political Science. These lectures were as follows: 

February a6. The Dock Department (Illustrated). 

Hon. McDougall Hawkes. 
March 4- The Street-Cleaning Department (Illustrated). 

Hon. James McG. Woodbuxy. 
March ix. The Police Department. (jen. Fraads V. Gnene. 

March x8. The Fire Department. Hon. Thomas Sturgis. 

March 25. The Department of Education. 

Hon. C. C. Burlingham. 
April 8. The Tenement-House Department (Illustrated). 

Hon. Robert W. DeFocest. 
April 15. The Health Department (Illustrated). 

Hon. Ernest Ledorle. 
April 32. Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 

Hon. John S. Braimaa. 
April 39. The Department of Charities (Illustrated). 

Hon. Homer FoUcs. 

These lectures were well attended, both by students and by 
outsiders. 

In addition to these lectures the Academy of Political Science 
had two other public meetings, at one of which Mr. Lindsay, 
the Conmiissioner of Education of Porto Rico, gave a lecture 
on **The Economic Condition of Porto Rico." At the second 
meeting a lecture upon '* British Rule in India" was given by 
the Anagarika Dharmapala. 

During the year the Faculty has taken the action shown 
below in the extracts from its minutes on matters 
^^^ ^ of general University interest and importance: 

Qanuary 39, 1904) — Rtsolved, That the following changes in courses 
in European History be authorised: 

The course on Historical Bibliography and Methods of Research, a 
hours first half-year, shall be delivered by Dr. Shotwell, replacing 
History xo. 
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The course on Medieval Historiography, 2 hours second half-year, 
shall be delivered in alternate years by Dr. ShotwelL 

The course on Mediaeval Institutions from the break-up of the 
Roman Empire to the thirteenth century, a hours in alternate years, 
shall be delivered by Dr. Shotwell, replacing History la. 

A course on European Culture from the opening of the twelfth 
century to the Council of Trent shall be delivered by Professor Robin- 
son and Dr. Shotwell in alternate years, replacing History 13. 

A course shall be delivered by Professor Robinson on Europe in 
the French Revolution, replacing History X4a and 14b. 

Courses on Recent European History, 181 5 to 1848, and on Contem- 
poraneous European History shall be delivered in alternate years by 
Professor Sloane, replacing courses History 5 and History 30. A 
course on the History of Russia since Peter the Great, a hours first 
half-year, shall be delivered by Dr. Simkhovitch. 

Resolved, That the following new cotu'ses in American History be 
authorized: 

History 36, History of Spanish-America, Dr. Shepherd, a hours. 

History 45, French and Spanish Colonization within the Territory 
of the United States, Dr. Shepherd. 

History 46, Development of the West since 1803, Dr. Shepherd. 

(March 9, 1904) — Resolved, That the following changes in the courses 
in Economics and Sociology be authorized: 

Economics 3 shall be entitled Money and Banking and shall be given 
every year. 

The alternating course now designated as Economics 3b, and entitled 
. The Commercial Policy of the United States, shall be withdrawn. 

Economics 13 shall be entitled Commerce and Commercial Policy. 

Professor Seager shall be authorized to offer a new course entitled 
Problems of Industrial Organization, to be designated as Economics 

Sociology 17, entitled Theory of Statistics, shall be delivered by 
Professor H. L. Moore instead of Professor Giddings. 

Sociology 19, entitled Economic Statistics, shall be given by Pro- 
fessor H. L. Moore instead of Professor Seager, and shall not be given 
in 1904-05 but in 1905-06 and in alternate years thereafter. 

Resolved, That the following changes in courses on Roman Law and 
Comparative Jurisprudence be authorized: 

The title of Jtirisprudence a3, Comparative Jurisprudence, shall be 
so changed as to read Modem Civil Law of Western Europe. 

Jtirisprudence 39, Seminar in Legal History and Comparative Juris- 
prudence, shall be designated as Seminar in Roman Law. 

The advanced Seminar in Comparative Jurisprudence shall be 
designated as Jurisprudence 30. 

Resolved, That further changes in the courses in History and 
Political Philosophy be referred to the members of the historical group 
with power. 
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During the past year the following persons, fonner students 
of the School of Political Science, have obtained first appoint- 
Appoint- ments or have been advanced to better positions, 
ments The list is undoubtedly far from complete; it in- 
cludes such appointments only as have been brought to 
the attention of the Dean. The dates immediately following 
each name indicate the period of residence in the School. 

I. Educational Appointments 



Paul Abblson, 1899-1901. 

Charlbs a. Bbard, 1903-04, 

Curtis Fellow, 1902-03, 

PhD., 1904. 
Carl L. Bbckbr, 1898-99, 

University Fellow, 1898-99. 
Harold M. Bowman, 1902-03, 

University Fellow, 1902-03, 

Ph.D., 1903. 
Edward W. Capbn, i 898-1 901, 

Ph.D., 1904. 

Walter W. Cook, 1898-1900, 

A.M., 1899. 
Waltbr £. Clark, 1899-1900, 

1901-03, 

University Fellow, 1902-03, 

Ph.D., 1903. 
Ellbn S. Davison, X899-Z90X. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis, 1896-99, 

Ph.D., 1901. 
Walter L. Fleming, 1900-02, 

University Fellow, 1901-02, 

Ph.D., 1904. 
James W. Garner, 1900-02, 

University Fellow, 1900-01, 

Curtis Fellow, 1901-02, 

Ph.D., 1902. 
Arthur C. Hall, 1894-95, 

University Fellow, 1894-95, 

Ph.D.. 1901. 



Teacher. De WiU Qinton High 
School, New York aty. 

Lecturer in History, Columbia 
University. 

Assistant Professor of European 
History, University of Kansas. 

Instructor in Law and Political 
Science, Tuck School of Com- 
merce, Dartmouth University. 

Alumni Lecturer on Public Chari- 
ties, Hartford Theological 
Seminary.* 

Professor of Law, University of 
Nebraska. 

Instructor in Philosophy, CoUege 
of the City of New York, 



Lecturer on History, Br3rn Mawr 

College. 
Assistant Professor of History, 

Chicago UniveiBity. 
Associate Professor of History, 

University of West Virginia. 

Lecturer on History, Columbia 
University, 1902-03. Instruc- 
tor in History, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1903. 

Instructor in Economics and So- 
cial Science. Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1903-04. Professor of 
Economics in Ken3ron College, 
1904. 



' Appointment of 190Z, not included in previous list. 
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Paul L. Haworth, z9oa-^4> 

University Fellow, 1903-04, 

Cand. Ph.D. 
Alyin S. Johnson, xSpft-xpox, 

University Fellow, 1900-01, 

Ph.D., 1903. 
Thomas J. Jonbs, 1897-1901, 

University Fellow, 1900-01, 

Ph.D., 1904. 
Lbulab J. JuDSON, 1903-04, 

A.M., 1904. 

LouiSB R. Looms, 1901-03, 

A.M., Z909, 

Cand. Ph.D. 
Nbwton D. Mbrbnbss, 1895-96, 

1898-99, 

University Fellow, 1898-99, 

Ph.D., Z90Z. 

Hbnry R. Mussby, 1901-03, 

University Fellow, 1901-02, 

Cand. Ph.D. 
Ralph B. Pagb, 1902-04, 

University FeUow, 1903-04, 

Cand. Ph.D. 
Hbnrt G. Plum, 1898-1900, 

University Fellow, 1898-1900, 

Cand. Ph.D. 
Jambs T. Shotwbll» 1898-1900, 

University Fellow, 1899-1900, 

Ph,D., 1903. 
Henry R. Spbncbr, 1900-03, 

University Fellow, 1902-03, 

Cand. Ph.D. 
Edwin P. Tannbr, 1897-1900, 

A.M., 1898, 

University Fellow, 1899-1900. 
David Y. Thomas, 1901-02, 

University Fellow, Z90Z-02, 

Ph.D., Z903. 
Stbphbn, F. Wbston, z 890-93, 

Ph.D., 1903. 



Tutor in History, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Instructor in Economics, Colum* 
bia University. 

Head of Department of Sociology 
and History, Hampton Nor- 
mal Institute, Va. 

Lecturer on History, Woman's 
College, Oxford UnivezBity, 
Ohio. 

Lecturer on History, Barnard 
College, Columbia University. 

Assistant in American History, 
Cornell University. Interim 
Professor of History and 
Economics, Charleston Col- 
lege, S.C., 1902-03. 

Instructor in Economics and In- 
dustry, New York University. 

Instructor in History, Commer- 
cial High School, New York 
City. 

Professor of European History, 
State Univ. of Iowa. 

Instructor in History, Columbia 
University. 

Instructor in History and Politi- 
cal Science, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Instructor in History, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professor of History, Hendriz 
College, Arkansas. 

Professor of Philosophy and Po- 
litical Science, and Dean, Anti- 
och College. Ohio. 
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II. GOVBRNMBNTAL APPOINTMBNTS. 



Samubl B. Crandall, 1900--02, 

University Fellow, 1901-02, 

Ph.D., Z904. 
John F. Crowbll, 1894-95, 

University Fellow, 1894-95, 

Ph.D., 1897. 

John H. Dynbs, 1896-98, 
A.M., 1897, 
University Fellow, 1897-98. 

Crarlbs £. Bdgbrton, 1898-99. 



Isaac A. Hourwicr, 1891-92. 



Isaac M. Rubinow, 1901-03. 

Francis Walkbr, 1892-94, 
University Fellow, 1892-94, 
Ph.D., 1895. 



Cleric, Bureau of Rolls, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, 
D. C. 

Internal Commerce Expert, Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department 
of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Special Agent, Bureau of Corpora^ 
tions, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 

Special Agent, Division of Statis- 
tics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Special Agent, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Special Agent, Bureau of Cor- 
porations, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 



III. MiSCBLLANBOUS ApPOINTMBNTS. 



Albbrt Britt, 1898-1901. 

Frbdbrick S. Hall, 1895-98, 
University Fellow, 1896-97, 
Ph.D., 1898. 

Wallacb E. Millbr, 1901-02. 



Assistant Editor of Public Opin^ 

ion. New York. 
Assistant Secretary, City Qub, 

New York City. 

Director of the Godman Guild, 
Columbus, Ohio. 



In addition to his work as director of the Godman Guild, a social 
settlement, Mr. Miller has held an interim appointment during 1903-04 
as assistant professor of Economics and Sociology in Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Of former students of the School holding professorships, two 
have been drawn temporarily into the service of the Federal Govem- 
noent: Professor Max West of the Columbian University (Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia, 1893), having served in the Treasury Department of Porto 
Rico during the past year; and Professor Walter F. Willcox of Cornell 
University (Ph.D., Colimibia, 1891), having been appointed member 
of a committee to formulate plans for the thirteenth census. 
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With the year 1904-05 the School of Political Science will 
have completed its first quarter of a century of existence. 
Beginning as a doubtful experiment, with only one xbe asth 
example before it, viz., the 6cole Libre des Sciences Anniver- 
Politiques in Paris, and that example of recent ••'y 

establishment and itself still in the stage of experiment, this 
School has been sustained, through periods of depression and 
encouragement alike, by the Trustees and Presidents of the 
University, by its Pactxlty , and by a gradually increasing body 
of students, tmtil now its graduates are holding many of the 
most important positions in the colleges and universities of 
the land from Maine to California and from Texas to Minne- 
sota, and its publications are regarded as high authority 
throughout the civilized world. It is not too much to say 
that the Columbia University School of Political Science 
has been the chief force in the development of the wide- 
spread study of the political sciences, and of the great literary 
and scientific productivity in these sciences which have 
marked the educational history of the United States during 
the last twenty years. 

In making these statements, it is not my purpose to call 
attention to the merits of the Faculty of this School or of any 
of its members. I will only say one thing illustrative of their 
devotion to the institution which they have undertaken to 
serve, and that is, that not a single resignation from this Fac- 
ulty has occurred during the entire period of its existence, 
although many of its members have been called to positions 
of greater pecuniary advantage and higher titular grade in 
other imiversities. 

There is, however, one suggestion which I have long con- 
templated making at this time. One name connected with 
the founding of this School — I might say the chief Samuel B. 
name — ^has been almost forgotten. It is not the Ruggles 
name of a member of the Faculty, but of a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University, Samuel B. Ruggles. 
Three members of the Board of Trustees secured the adoption 
of the resolution of June, 1880, which established the School 
of Political Science. They were Samuel B. Ruggles, Hamil- 
ton Fish, and Stephen P. Nash. Of the three, Mr. Ruggles 
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took the leading part in this work. The recognition of the 
services of both Mr. Pish and Mr. Nash to the University is 
perpetuated by the attachment of their names to important 
professorships, one in the Faculty of Political Science and 
one in the Faculty of Law; but the long, faithful, and efficient 
services of Mr. Ruggles have not, as yet, any memorial to 
keep the appreciation of them alive in the minds of succeed- 
ing generations. I therefore venture to suggest to you. Sir, 
most respectfully, at this time, that a most gratifying recog- 
nition of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the School of 
Political Science would be the attachment of the name of Mr. 
Ruggles to one of the professorships within its organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John W. Burgbss, 

Dean, 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I have the honor of presenting to you herewith the four- 
teenth annual report upon the activity of the Pactxlty of 
Philosophy, for the academic year ending June 30, 1904. 

The report of the Registrar of the University, to which I 
would respectftdly refer you, will be fotmd to contain the 
details of attendance upon courses of instruction, seminars, 
and other exercises, which tmtil last year were regularly in- 
cluded in the report of this Faculty. 

As was the case last year, the growth of the School of Phi- 
losophy has been most gratifying. The Faculty comprised in 
1903-04 37 professors and adjtmct professors, and Growth of 
is the largest faculty body in the University, with the School 
the exception of the Faculty of Columbia College, which 
numbers 38. The total number of persons who have carried 
on work under the direction of this Faculty during 1903-04 
has been 474. This is an increase of 77, or 16 per cent., over 
the attendance of 1902-03. (The increase of 1902-03 over 
1901-02 was a little less than 10 per cent.) The percentage 
of primary registration under this Faculty is nearly the same 
as last year, being 409 out*of 474, or 86.2 per cent., as against 
about 87 per cent, in 1902-03, and 80 per cent, in 1901-02. 

It should be borne in mind that many of our students 
belong to the class of ''partial time students," i, ^., of such 
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as cannot by reason of teaching or other outside occupations 
devote all their time to the work for a degree. Many of these 
are among the best students that come to us; they are of 
mature age, know exactly their chief needs, and are least 
likely to waste their time or scatter their energies. The 
peculiar situation of Columbia University will always bring 
such persons to us in great numbers. By no means all of 
them expect to take a degree with us, though a large propor- 
tion do so expect, and all who are qualified by possession of 
the first degree to become candidates for a higher one are 
entered and regarded as candidates. 

The following tables will show the attendance in as much 
detail as seems advisable here: 

I. Primary Registration tinder the Faculty of Philosophy: 

A. With all "subjects" under this Faculty: 

1. Candidates for degrees, holding the bache- 

lor's degree or its equivalent: 

Men 201 Women 110 

311 

2. Special students: 

a. Holding degree of Ph.D 6 

b. In Dept. of Chinese, no degree 1 6 

317 

B. With one or more * 'subjects ' * under other Faculties : 

1. Philosophy and Political Science: 

Men 61 Women 14 

75 

2. Philosophy and Pure Science : 

Men Women 8 

17 

Total 409 

Total of men: 277, or 68 %. 
Total of women: 132, or 32 %. 

Total primary registration for 1902-03 : 346. Increase : 
64, or 18.6 %. 

Of these 409 persons, 100 (73 men and 27 women) were 
registered in Teachers College as candidates for the ''master's 
diploma" or "doctor's diploma," and tmder this Faculty as 
candidates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D., with the major 
subject in Education. 

In the Report presented last year, the figures of primary 
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registration tmder this Pactxlty excluded 9 persons who, 
though regularly pursuing courses leading to degrees, were 
holdmg teaching positions in the University. For the sake 
of greater uniformity with the statistics presented in the 
Registrar's Report, it has seemed advisable this year to in- 
clude such persons in my own statistics, and this has accord- 
ingly been done. The ntmiber of such persons has been 23, 
divided by rank as follows: 

Assistants 13 

Tutors (including teachers in the Horace Mann School) . . 3 

Instructors 6 

Lecturers 1 

23 

This departure from the plan of enumeration followed last 
year produces a very slight inexactness in the statement of 
the relative attendance of the two years, but it may well be 
disregarded. 

The Registrar's figures for the Faculty of Philosophy in- 
clude three students of music, of whom no accotmt has been 
taken above. 

II. Secondary registration under the Faculty of Philosophy: 
z. Political Science and Philosophy: 

Men 23 Women 13 

— 36 

2. Pure Science and Philosophy: 

Men 12 Women 6 

— 17 

3. Teachers College and Philosophy (1. *., persons not 

candidates for degrees under this Faculty) : 

Men 6 Women 7 

— 12 

Total 66 

Total of men, 40, or 61.5 %. 
Total of women, 26, or 38.6 %. 

Secondary registration for 1902-03: 62. Increase: 13, or 
26%. 
Sunmiary for 1903-04: 

Men Women Total 

I. Primary registration 277 132 409 

II. Secondary registration 40 26 66 

Total 317 167 474 

or 67% or 33% 
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Various theological seminaries situated in or near New 
York have sent us students, under the agreements in force 
between Columbia University and themselves, as follows: 

190^H)3 iooa-04 

Union Theological Seminary 13 27 

General Theological Seminary 6 6 

Jewish Theological Seminary 4 7 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J 2 6 

St. Joseph's Theological Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 4 4 

Total 29 49 

The steady increase in the number of such students is 
gratifying as showing the spread of our influence. It brings 
Tiie with it some difficulties of administration which. 

Theological though not serious, call for careful treatment. 
Seminaries These are chiefly in the way of making sure that 
the work done at the seminaries which is allowed to be 
counted towards our own higher degrees is in every case 
fully equivalent in amoimt and grade to similar work done 
tmder our own instruction. The gradual raising of our 
standards for the higher degrees makes imperative some 
system of supervision more exact than that now in vogue. 
A beginning was made several years ago, when a statement 
was drawn up and printed, giving in detail the requirements 
of the three departments under this Faculty (Philosophy, 
Semitic Languages, and Greek) which accept work done at 
one of the seminaries as meeting in part our demands for a 
degree. The further progress which is desirable will naturally 
be made along the same lines. 

The Registrar's report includes a statement of the degrees 
held by the 409 students primarily registered under the 
Faculty of Philosophy, and of the institutions by which these 
degrees were conferred. 

Auditors to the number of 20 were enrolled for cotirses 
given tmder direction of this Faculty; of these 16 
were women. The distribution by departments is 
given in the Registrar's Report. 

In 1902-03 the number of auditors attending was 24. I 
am still of the opinion expressed in my report of last year, 
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that we receive quite as many auditors as is desirable, unless 
the distinction between them and " special students " be wiped 
out — a point to which I shall draw your attention later. 

The several departments of this Faculty carried on during 
1903-04 the number of courses shown in the following table, 
counting towards the higher degrees: 

Anthropology 7 Latin (and Archaeology) 8 

Chinese 9 Philosophy 16 

Comparative Literattire 6 Psychology 7 

English 11 Romance Languages 12 

Germanic Languages 12 Semitic Languages 16 

Greek (and Archaeology) 6 

The courses in Education, being given in the report of the 
Dean of Teachers College, are omitted here. 

The election of minor subjects tmder the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy by candidates whose major subjects were taken 
tmder other Faculties (see figures on p. 148) is shown by the 
following table : 

Anthropology 3 Greek 6 

Chinese 1 Latin 1 

Comparative Literature 2 Philosophy 11 

Education 18 Psychology 6 

English 11 Romance Languages 4 

Gennamc Languages 4 

The University Fellows appointed for 1904-05 FellowB and 
under this Faculty are distributed by departments Scholars 
as follows: 

Comparative Literature (Hon- (jermanic Languages 1 

oraiy) 1 Philosophy 1 

English 1 Psychology 1 

English (Proudfit) 1 Romance Languages 2 

University Scholarships for 1904-05 have been assigned to 
departments under this Factdty, as follows: 

MEN 

English 6 Philosophy 1 

Gennanic 1 Psychology 1 

Oriental Languages 1 Romance Languages 1 
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WOMEN 

Greek (Curtis) 1 English (Curtis) 1 

The qualifications of the applicants in English were so ex- 
tremely good that an tmustial proportion of scholarships was 
awarded to that department. 

During the year nine gentlemen have held fellowships under 
this Faculty: three have been pursuing their studies abroad, 
one of these as International Fellow, the other two tmder 
special license. The work carried on by these nine has been 
in the main as follows: 

STATEMENT OP WORK OP UNIVERSITY PELLOWS UNDER THE FACULTY 
OF PHILOSOPHY, 1903-04 

T. Walter Whipple Arnold . . . Drisler Fellow in Classical 
Philology 

Mr. Arnold received special permission from the University 
Council to spend the year of tenure of this fellowship in 
work at Rome, at the American School of Classical Studies, 
under the direction of Professor Egbert of Colomibia Uni- 
versity. His time has been chiefly spent in Rome itself, but 
he has made a number of journeys for archseological and 
epigraphical purposes, gaining thereby valuable experience in 
field work. A month's stay in Naples was devoted to a 
study of the topography of that region, and to careful ex- 
amination of the collections in the Museo Nazionale; after 
this ten days were spent at Pompeii, and a fortnight again at 
Naples. 

During the session of the School in Rome, Mr. Arnold read 
papers prepared by him on the following topics: Lateres et 
tegukB; Diplamata militaria, with special reference to the 
sites where were posted the original bronze tablets from 
which the diplamata were copied. 

2. Mario Emilio Cosbnza . . . Latin 

The privilege of residence in Italy that was given to Mr. Arnold 
was extended also to Mr. Cosenza. The course of study fol- 
lowed by the latter gentleman was nearly identical with 
Mr. Arnold's, but Mr. Cosenza made more of a specialty of 
manuscripts than Mr. Arnold had done, visiting Siena and 
Florence for this purpose. In connection with the epigraphi- 
cal work at the School he prepared the following papers: On 
Fistidm plumbecg; On the Fasti CapitoUni; On the Curstis 
Honorum after Constantine. 
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William Harpbr Davis . . . Psychology 

Mr. Davis's major subject is psychology, his minors anthropol- 
ogy and ao6logy. He has prosecuted, at the New York 
Zoological Park, elaborate studies in the comparative psy- 
chology of animals, especially of the anthropoid apes. The 
courtesy of Director Homaday of the 2Mlogical Park pro- 
cured for him many untisual privileges. At the University 
Mr. Davis has read three papers before the Psychological 
Seminar : On the History and Administration of Psychological 
Tests as Made in the Columbia Laboratories; An Histori- 
cal Survey of our Knowledge of the Psychology of the Pri- 
mates; On the Methods and Results of Tests Made upon One 
Hundred American Men of Science. He has delivered two 
lectures before the class in Psychology 8, and in coxmection 
with his second minor subject, zo6logy, has taken part in the 
exercises of the Zoological Seminar. Throughout the second 
half-year, he has, with the permission of the President of this 
University, acted as Non-Resident Instructor in Psychology 
at Lehigh University, giving a two-hours' course weekly in 
that subject. He has now received an appointment as In- 
structor in Philosophy and Psychology at Lehigh University, 
and has also been appointed Secretary of the Section of 
General Psychology at the International Congress of Arts 
and Sciences at St. Louis. 

Hakry Morbhousb Gaob . . . Philosophy 

Mr. Gage's work has been carried on in philosophy, ethics, 
analytical psychology, and comparative neurology. During 
the year he has presented to the Philosophical Seminar re- 
ports and papers on the following topics: Aristotle, Berkeley, 
Hume; The Category of Individuality. In psychology he 
has made studies on: Stages of Mental Development and 
their Effect on Evolution; Pleasure and Pain in Evolution. 
Mr. Gage has also made during the year a special study of the 
Platonic philosophy, embodying the results of his work in a 
paper entitled ** Platonic Realism," which was presented and 
accepted as the essay required of candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts. This degree was conferred upon him at Com- 
mencement. 

Harold Clarkb Goddard . . . English 

Mr. Goddard has carried on work in the English language and 
literature as major and first minor subject, and in philosophy 
as second minor subject, throughout the year. In connection 
with the former courses he has prepared and read papers on: 
The Use of Color in Chaucer's Knight's Tale; The Relation 
between the Style and the Philosophy of John Locke. 
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The greater portion of Mr. Goddard's time has been spent in the 
elaboration of his dissertation for the doctor's degree, the 
title of which is, "Studies in New England Transcendental- 
isnL 

6. William Prbdbric Hauhart . . . Germanic Languages 

Mr. Hauhart 's registered subjects are: Germanic languages as 
major and first minor, and English as second minor. During 
the year, he has prepared and read before the Germanic 
Seminar two papers: A Bibliography of the Hildebrandslied, 
in connection with which a full card-catalogue of the bibli- 
ography was prepared for the use of the Seminar, and a dis- 
cussion of the bibliographical material was given before the 
members; and Faust as Humanist. Before the Pro-Seminar 
in German Literature, four papers on Lessing's life and works, 
and three on Goethe, were prepared and read; and in con- 
nection with the work in comparative literature a lecture on 
"The Life and Works of Vida" was delivered. From April 
1 8 to May 7 Mr. Hauhart, with the permission of President 
Butler, served as Acting Instructor in German at Rutgers 
College. 

7. Stbphbn Hbrbbrt Langdon . . . Semitic Languages 

Mr. Langdon, whose major and first minor subjects were 
Semitics, and second minor Greek, has studied especially the 
southern and western branches of Semitic language and 
civilization, under Professor Gottheil's direction. In con- 
nection therewith he has made an investigation of Punic in- 
scriptions with the intention of reconstructing the ideas of 
sacrifice prevailing in ancient Carthage. His paper on this 
subject is to appear shortly in the Journal of BtbUcal LUera- 
ture. 

He has also investigated the remains of eaily Sumerian civilisa- 
tion from the most archaic inscriptions of about 6000 B.C. to 
about 2800 B.C., imder the direction of Professor Prince. 

With Professor Francis Brown at the Union Theological 
Seminary Mr. Langdon has carried on woric in the historical 
sources of the period of the Jewish Exile, 586-^445 B.C. ; the 
results are soon to be published tmder the title " Universalism 
and Salvation in the Second and Third Isaiahs." 

As dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Mr. 
Langdon edited and translated a series of building-inscrip- 
tions of the Neo-Babylonian period. The degree was con- 
ferred upon him at Commencement. He has been appointed 
to the International Fellowship for study in France, and 
expects to spend the coming year in Paris, at work among 
the tmrivalled facilities offered by the Biblioth^ue Nationale 
and the Louvre. 
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8. Frbdbrick Curry Ostrander . . . International Fellow for 

Study in France. 

Mr. Ostrander axrived in France about July z, 1903, and spent 
three montjis in Paris and in Neuchittel, Switzerland, per- 
fecting bis command of spoken French. He returned to Paris 
early in (October, and spent the remainder of his year of the 
fellowship in study there, following courses in the languages 
and literatures of France and Spain, in late Latin, and in 
the comparative philology of the Romance languages, at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, the Ecole des Chartes, the Sorbonjoe 
(Faculty des Lettres), and the CoU^e de France. In con- 
nection with his work at the first-named institution, he read 
a paper on a recent publication of Men^dez Pidal, and made 
a special study of the language and versification of three of 
the French MSS. of the L6gende de Saint Gr6goire. He has 
also made special researches at the Biblioth^ue Nationale in 
continuation of the study of an Old French MS. copied last 
year at Columbia University, which he expects to publish at 
some later date. 

9. Stanlbt Kidder Wilson . . . Proudfit Fellow in Letters. 

Mr. Wilson has followed courses in English language and litera- 
ture and in philosophy. In connection with these he has 
presented the following papers and reports; Variety in the 
Eighteenth Century Couplet; The First Three Miscellanies; 
The Dryden-Pope Heroic Verse Compared and Contrasted 
with the Usage of Keats in the Lamia; The Renascence of 
Joumet; Wilhelm BoUe: Die gedruckten englischen Lieder- 
bucher bis x6oo; On the Philosophy of John Locke (two 
papers); Berkeley's Doctrine of the External World; The 
Scepticism of Hume. 

Of the whole number of 160 degrees of Master of Arts con- 
ferred during 1903-04, 78 were bestowed upon per- 
sons whose major subjects had been taken tmder 
this Factdty. These were divided among the departments as 
follows: 

Anthropology 2 Germanic Languages 5 

Chinese 1 Latin 4 

Classical Archaeology 1 Philosophy 6 

Comparative Literature 1 Psychology 1 

Education 26 Romance Languages 3 

English 27 Semitic Languages 1 
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Out of 28 Doctors of Philosophy created during 1903-04, 9 
had major subjects under this Faculty: 

Anthropology 1 Philosophy 2 

Education 1 Psychology 1 

English 1 Ronaance Languages 1 

Greek 1 Semitic Languages 1 

Of these Masters of Arts, seven held University Scholarships 
and one a University Fellowship during 1903-04; of the Doc- 
tors of Philosophy, one held a Fellowship in 1903-04, and four 
had held fellowships in previous years. 

The work of instruction and investigation under this Fac- 
ulty has proceeded without interruption or unusual incident. 
Fortunately, we have been spared all losses by death. Two 
members of the Faculty have been absent on leave: Professor 
Egbert, acting as Annual Professor at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome; and Professor Woodberry, who 
has now severed his connection with the University. 

The Faculty has been greatly strengthened by the appoint- 
ments to professorships recently made by the Trustees, and the 
New Ap- coming year may confidently be expected to show a 
pointmentB marked advance in both extent and variety of oppor- 
ttmity offered the students tmder its care. With the coming of 
Professor Fletcher, the Department of Comparative Literature 
will become primarily a graduate department, and its officers 
will have seats in this Faculty only. The yotmgest of the 
departments — Chinese — ^has again demonstrated its vigor 
and ambition by the successful conduct of numerous courses, 
to which none but duly registered students were admitted, 
the total number of such being 10, of whom 8 were actually 
candidates for degrees. One of these, a native of China and 
primarily registered tmder the Faculty of Political Science, 
has occupied himself with such researches in political science 
as can be pursued on the basis of the Chinese literature on 
that subject. The collection of Chinese works in the Library, 
already large, has received important additions; and the 
great Chinese Cyclopaedia, consisting of more than 5000 
Chinese voltunes, has been rebotmd in 1672 volumes. 

Such Faculty legislation as calls for mention here has con- 
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cemed the amendment and more effective administration of the 
regulations governing the award of the higher degrees. In my 
Report of last year I mentioned certain questions Faculty 
which had been brought up in meetings of the Fac- Legislation 
ulty, and made a special order for the first meeting in the au- 
ttmm of 1 903 . These have now received exhaustive discussion ; 
some of them have been settled, for the present at least, while 
others have seemed incapable of satisfactory settlement until 
the policy of the University Council in regard to the whole 
subject of the higher degrees has been more definitely fixed. 
The resolutions of this Faculty that became effective by 
subsequent vote of the University Council were these: One 
requiring that the examinations to test the ability of candi- 
dates under this Factdty for the doctor's degree to read Latin, 
French, and German be held at least one academic year 
before the candidate may come up for the degree; and others 
allowing philosophy, psychology, and anthropology to be 
counted each as the equivalent of a major and one minor 
subject, and dropping logic from the list of separate minor 
subjects. A resolution designed to allow a candidate, by 
special vote of the Faculty in each case, to choose all his sub- 
jects under one department, was amended by the Committee 
on Higher Degrees so that such permission might be given 
only by that Committee, and in this form was accepted by 
the Council. The amendment seems to me a distinct im- 
provement, as likely to secture the desired result without 
establishing a precedent from which it might be difficult, 
although very desirable, to depart. The Factdty further 
voted to request the Cotmcil to amend the regulations for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, so that in all but the most 
exceptional cases (and then only by special vote of the Fac- 
ulty or Faculties concerned) three years of graduate study 
shotdd be obligatory, — ^the regulation now in force prescrib- 
ing two years as minimum, with a statement that three are 
usually necessary. This was not accepted by the Council. 
Other resolutions, not requiring adoption by the Council to 
become effective, authorized the Dean to add suitable per- 
sons, not necessarily members of this Faculty or even of 
this University, to the committees of examination for the 
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doctor's degree, and divided the previously existing Examina- 
tion-Group A: Philosophy, Psychology. Anthropology and 
Education, into two by constituting Education a separate 
group. 

A very marked improvement in the method of conducting 
the oral examinations for the doctor's degree has been at- 
Condttct of tained. At none of the nine examinations held 
Bzami- was the nimiber of professors present and voting 
nations \^ favor of passing the candidate less than seven, 
so that recommendation for the degree proceeded in every 
case from much more than a majority of the whole ''exami- 
nation-group." In so large a faculty as ours it has, unfor- 
ttmately, been found entirely impracticable to secure the 
attendance of a satisfactory proportion of the whole member- 
ship at such examinations, though various means to this end 
have been tried. With the constant development of the sev- 
eral departments or divisions, the need for the attendance 
of the Faculty as a whole, or even in a majority, becomes less. 

A further year of trial of the ''divisional system" has 
confirmed my previous opinion of its advantages; and no 
'' Divisional corresponding disadvantages, such as undue loss 
Systwn" of departmental independence, or interference 
with the prerogatives of the Factdty as a whole, have be- 
come apparent to me. So far as I can observe, the in- 
terest of the younger members of the teaching staff has been 
decidedly stimulated, and the ease and efficacy of adminis- 
tration greatly increased. This is particularly true of the 
division with which I am personally connected, that of Clas- 
sical Philology, in which the new organization gives a ready 
means of settling numerous questions that had previously 
offered many difficulties. The part of our work which prop- 
erly falls tmder the jurisdiction of this Faculty — that is, the 
observation and guidance of graduate students — is in par- 
ticular made much more satisfactory. Five stated meetings 
of the Division are held during each academic year; all are 
fully attended, by the yotmgest as well as the older in- 
structors, and questions concerning the work of both de- 
partments — Latin and Greek — receive careful and detailed 
discussion. A visible result is to be found in the recently 
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adopted "cycle-system" of graduate courses, set forth in 
the circular of the Division issued during the spring of this 
year. The work of the two departments has been much 
better co-ordinated, and the regulations for the higher degrees 
depending on them have been made both severer and juster 
than cotdd well have been done tmder the former system. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Edward Dblavan Pbrry, 
Dean. 
June a4, 1904 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the twelfth annual report on 
the work of the Faculty of Pure Science. This report refers 
to the academic year ending Jtme 30, 1904. 

The statistics of attendance of the School of Pure Science 
are summarized in the following statement. For details with 
respect to the School as a whole and with respect 
Attendance *^ ^^^ departments therein, reference is made to 
the report of the Registrar of the University. The 
figures given below apply solely to those students who pur- 
sued graduate work in the School. They show an increase of 
about 32 per cent, in the aggregate over the corresponding 
figures of the preceding year, and an increase of about 27 
per cent, in the primary registration of the School. 

Number of students primarily registered under the Faculty 
of Pure Science: 

Candidates for higher degrees 102 

Students not candidates for degrees 5 

107 

Number of students primarily registered under other Facul- 
ties of the University: 

Candidates for higher degrees from — 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 24 

Schools of Applied Science 13 

School of Philosophy 5 

Teachers College 12 

54 

160 
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The total number of students receiving instruction and 
pursuing research in the School during the year was, there- 
fore, 1 6 1, or 29 more than during the preceding year. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on eight 
candidates, and the degree of Master of Arts was conferred on 
twenty-four candidates during the year. Of the Summary 
latter candidates, two from the College of Physi- of Ilegrees 
cians and Surgeons and four from the Schools of Awarded 
Applied Science attained the Master's degree under Rule 10 
governing the higher degrees. 

For the candidates in question the average interval be- 
tween the time of attaining a first degree and the time of 
attaining a higher degree is 5.9 years for the Doctors and 5.5 
years for the Masters; the longest and shortest intervals 
being respectively 11 and 3 years for the former and 25 and i 
years for the latter. 

The "Barnard Fellowship for Encouraging Scientific Re- 
search" has been held during the year by Mr. William 
Campbell, Ph.D., Coliunbia University, 1903. Dr. Barnard 
Campbell has continued his admirable researches and John 
on the physical properties of metals and alloys Tyndall 
with a degree of success which has won the high- Fellow* 
est commendations from experts here and abroad. A mere 
sunmiary of his work of the year would require too much 
space here. Suffice it to say that he has published and 
has in press several papers; that he has commimicated the 
results of his work to several scientific societies ; that he has 
received the Shaw Medal from the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try; that he has given a course of lectures on European 
geology under the auspices of the Department of Geology, 
and a course on alloys and metallography tmder the auspices 
of the Department of Metallurgy. The Carnegie Institution 
has given him a grant in aid of further researches, and the 
Department of Metallurgy has secured his services as a mem- 
ber of its teaching stafiE. He has also been reappointed Bar- 
nard Fellow for the ensuing year. 

The "John Tyndall Fellowship for the Encouragement of 
Research in Physics" has been held during the year by Dr. 
Frank Leo Tufts, of the stafiE of the Department of Physics. 
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Dr. Ttifts has been a student during the year at G^ttingen 
and at Paris, and he has published two papers on the conduc- 
tion of electricity in flames. He will return to the University 
to resume his regular duties at the beginning of the next 
academic year. 

Work of Five candidates for the doctorate degree held 

University University Fellowships in the School during the 
Fellows year. 

Mr. Leon Oliver Beatty, A.B., M.S., Fellow in Chemistry, 
who had shown much promise as a University Scholar during 
the preceding year, was forced by reason of illness to with- 
draw from the University early in the present year. 

Mr. Frederick Columbus Blake, Ph.B., Fellow in Physics, 
has made commendable progress in the studies of his choice, 
and he has already taken up as a subject for a dissertation 
an investigation of the energy involved in the propagation of 
electric waves and of the means of detection and measure- 
ment of such waves. 

Mr. William Titus Home, B.S., Fellow in Botany, has 
been engaged especially during the year in investigations in 
plant pathology, under the direction of Professor Earle of the 
Botanical Garden staS. His abilities have led to his appoint- 
ment as assistant plant pathologist at the new Experiment 
Station in Cuba. It is expected, however, that he will ulti- 
mately return to the University to complete requirements for 
the doctorate. 

Mr. Bert Russell, A.M., Fellow in Physiological Chemistry, 
in addition to the pursuit of regular course work has com- 
pleted some valuable researches in collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Gies. 

Mr. Ira A. Williams, M.S., Fellow in Geology, has done 
excellent work, mainly in the inorganic field of geology, his 
minors being metallurgy and mining. He has attained the 
degree of A.M., his essay being regarded by the Department 
as worthy of publication in the current journals for geological 
research. 

Mr. Naohid6 Yatsu, Fellow in Zo6logy, who comes to Co- 
lumbia from the University of Tokyo, has maintained the 
reputation for work of uniform excellence won by him last 
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year. In addition to two technical papers published by him 
during the year, his admirable account of Japanese education 
and of the University of Tokyo, which appeared in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, is worthy of mention here. 

There were seven University Scholars in the Work of 
School during the year, namely : University 

ScholATB 

Charles Thomas Brues, M.S., Zoology, 
Jules Catherinet, Licenci6-es-sciences, Geology, 

Louis Hussakop, B.S., Zoology, 

Louis G. Michael, B.S., Mineralogy, 

Charles R. Stockard, M.S., Zoology, 

Camille Auguste Toussaint, A.B., Mathematics, 

Frank Howard Wolcott, B.S., Chemistry. 

Of these, Messrs. Catherinet and Toussaint attained the 
Master's degree and will probably continue work for the 
doctorate. 

Mr. Brues, who was a University Fellow last year, has con- 
tinued work on his dissertation, mentioned in a previous 
report. In this work he has been signally aided by the staflE 
and by the resources of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Mr. Hussakof, in addition to his regular work, has taken 
up studies on the ecology of termites and on the relation- 
ships of the Arthrodire "fishes." 

Mr. Michael has made commendable progress in the studies 
of his choice, and is recommended by the Department of 
Mineralogy for the position of assistant for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Stockard, while maintaining his course work, has made 
a six-weeks' field search in Louisiana^for zoological material. 
This field work was carried on through aid from the Dyck- 
man ftmd. Mr. Stockard has been awarded the John D. 
Jones Scholarship for 1904. 

Mr. Wolcott was obliged to withdraw from the University 
early in the year by reason of illness. 

A partial record of the publications of the members of the 
departments of the School will be fotmd in the University 
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Quarterly for March, 1904. Publications and investigations 
in progress are also outlined, to some extent, in the current 
Publica- numbers of that journal. But a much more 
tionsand complete view of the scientific activities of the 
^vestiga- departments is obtained from the departmental 
tions reports to the Dean. These reveal a year of great 

fertility and productivity. A mere catalogue of titles of pub- 
lished papers, dissertations, monographs, text-books, reports, 
and semi-popular lectures would require too much space here. 
Many important investigations, ranging from anatomy and 
astronomy through botany, geology, and physics up to zool- 
ogy, have been completed or undertaken during the year. 
As indications solely of these activities the Dean woiild note 
the novel biochemical researches of Professor Gies and his 
collaborators; the promising investigations of Dr. Davis and 
others in the physics of the ether; and the remarkable re- 
searches of Professor Calkins on the r61e of the protozoa in 
the disease smallpox. 

It may be noted, also, in this connection, that the School 
and the University have been honored by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences by the bestowal of the Rum- 
ford Medal on Professor E. L. Nichols for his capital re- 
searches on the pressure of light radiation. 

The spirit of hearty co-operation which leads members of 
the School to take an active interest in the work of other 
scientific organizations has proved very fruitful in 
tion^witih" ^^ P^^* decade. One of the most noteworthy re- 
Local and suits of this interest is seen in the development of 
National the American Mathematical Society, which origi- 
Sdentific nated at Columbia and owes its gratifying pros- 
Organiza- perity in a large degree to the indefatigable labors 
^'*' of Professors Fiske and Cole. Co-operation with 

the American Museum of Natural History, the New York 
Botanical Garden, the Zoological Park, and the New York 
Academy of Sciences has led also to great mutual benefits. 
And it is now a source of pleasure to record the establish- 
ment of additional organizations with which the School may 
hope to co-operate advantageously. These are the Desert 
Botanical Laboratory, established by the Carnegie Institu- 
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tion at Tucson, Arizona; the Tropical Botanical Station 
established by the New York Botanical Garden at Cinchona, 
Jamaica; the Laboratory for Experimental Research in Biol- 
ogy, of the Carnegie Institution, dedicated recently at Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y.; and the Journal for Experimental 
Zoology. 

The Departments of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physics 
report important accessions in the way of materials, speci- 
mens, and apparatus acquired through gifts and Dcpart- 
purchase. The Departments of Mechanics and mental 
Physics have been able also to construct in their Accesrions 
shops some novel forms of apparatus for measur- *^^ Needs 
ing the acceleration of gravity and for multiplex telegraphy. 

The Departments of Chemistry, Mechanics, and Physics 
again report a serious lack of laboratory accommodations, 
especially for advanced work. It is to be hoped that the 
new buildings tmder way may soon relieve in some measure 
this pressing need. 

The School of Pure Science was established at the begin- 
ning of the academic year 1892-93. "The object of the 
School," as stated by President Low in his report 
for that year, "is to encourage scientific research." Le-|^ti<m 
To this end, the departments of the School of 
Mines and of the College of Physicians and Surgeons which 
sought to emphasize the research side of their work, along 
with some new departments established about the same 
time, were combined to form the Faculty of Pure Science. 
But the terms pure science and applied science, which came 
to be adopted naturally at the time in question, were not 
intended to be used in any invidious sense. "No attempt 
has been made," to quote again from President Low's report, 
"to define the point at which pure science stops and applied 
science begins." Nevertheless, the antithesis suggested by 
the two terms, while serving a useful administrative purpose, 
has proved somewhat inimical to the higher interests of sci- 
ence in the University. To the outside world we have 
presented the anomaly of having two different faculties 
with close interrelations conducting research work leading to 
the higher degrees. Moreover, the scientific progress of the 
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times, instead of intensifying the old notion of necessary 
distinctions between theory and practice, tends only to oblit- 
erate all such distinctions. The search for a line of demar- 
cation between pure science and applied science has proved 
to be as futile as the search for that other imaginary line 
which has been held to separate studies leading inevitably 
to culture from those leading inevitably to professionalism. 
Furthermore, quite independently of academic requirements, 
it has come about that the ablest workers in applied science 
are also investigators to a greater or less extent. Those who 
lack the spirit of investigation must be classed amongst the 
mediocre and the tmprogressive. Our administrative ter- 
minology, therefore, seemed to imply an tmjust estimate of 
the work of our eminent colleagues in the Schools of Applied 
Science. 

These reasons, as well as others of an administrative kind 
that need not be mentioned here, have led the Dean for sev- 
eral years to look forward to a consolidation of the graduate 
work of the two Facilities tmder the Faculty of Pure Science. 
Happily, the scientific spirit of co-operation, so characteristic 
of our age and so strongly developed at Columbia, has worked 
directly towards this desired end. Near the close of this 
academic year, the subject was formally presented to the Fac- 
ulties concerned and met with unanimous approval from each 
of them. At a subsequent meeting of the Trustees, the action 
of the Faculties was ratified, and the unification of the gradu- 
ate and the research work in the mathematical, physical, 
natural, and engineering sciences under the Faculty of Pure 
Science was made complete by the assignment of seats in 
that Faculty to the heads of the Departments of Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy, and Mining. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

R. S. Woodward, 

Dean. 
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REPORT OP THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904 

To the President of Colunibia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report upon the 
condition of Barnard College at the close of its fifteenth year 
of existence, June 30, 1904. 

The registration shows an increase of 55 students over that 
of the preceding year, which is considerably above the nor- 
mal growth. This change is most noticeable in the Ragittra- 
size of the Senior class, which graduated 80 stu- tion 

dents as compared with a class of 47 a year ago. This is 
much the largest absolute increase that has ever been known 
in the history of the College. Only twice has an equally 
large relative growth in the graduating class taken place; 
once in 1895, when the number more than doubled, changing 
from 8 to 18; and again in 1900, when the ntmiber changed 
from ai to 39. In these cases the absolute increase was 10 
and 18 respectively, as compared with this year's increase of 
33. This growth in numbers is indeed pleasing, because it 
has been attained under the highest exactions in scholarship. 
A growth which in any way emanated from lower entrance 
requirements or lower college standards woxild mean a loss 
of academic honor to be recorded with a shame as deep as is 
the pride called forth by the present statistics. 

The geographic distribution of patronage has remained 
much the same as in the past; it will probably be extended 
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v^irj little trntil proper dormitory accommodations are pro- 
vided. This remains the pressing need of the College, as was 
reported a year ago. Now that business conditions 
promise to be more favorable, we may hope that 
so urgent a need will not go into the records of another year 
imsatisiied. 

In spite of this lack of a college residence, great advance 
has been made in unity of feeling through the newly devel- 
Milbank oped out-of-door life of the students. By special 
Quadrangle efforts of certain Trustees, enough money was 
raised during the summer of 1903 to fence in and improve 
one third of Milbank Quadrangle. This is laid out in two 
grades. Upon the lower grade, nearest the College buildings, 
are three tennis courts and a basket-ball court. Upon the 
terrace overlooking these courts is a garden attractively 
arranged with walks, shrubs, and garden seats. Here study, 
rest, and recreation have gone on in the charming manner 
so familiar in country college life, but new to our city stu- 
dents. The academic conditions at Barnard College have 
always been good; this out-of-door life is adding much to 
the buoyancy of spirits and good health of the students; and 
we hope that regular supervision of the physical development 
may soon be not only supplied, but prescribed for all. This 
will mark a long step forward in college well-being. 

The readjustment of courses in the Departments of Chem- 
istry and Physics has brought about most satisfactory results. 
Scientific These sciences have never obtained the general 
Depart- patronage which their important relation to a 
ments woman's home life demands. It seems as if the at- 

tainment of a wider interest in them is at hand. Mrs. Martha 
T. Piske-CoUord has continued her warm interest in these 
departments, providing early in the year for a ventilating 
plant for the laboratories in Piske Hall, and recently for a 
complete outfit of acoustic apparatus. We now need good 
scientific departmental libraries. 

The Barnard Botanical Club continues its active and 
generous interest in the Department whose privileges its 
members once shared. A number of framed photographs of 
botanical subjects were recently given by the Club and hung 
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along the halls connecting the departmental laboratories. 
These photographs were taken by Dr. MacDougal for the 
Carnegie Institution, and reprints were obtained for the Club 
through his courtesy. 

The Ella Weed Reading-Room has been placed under the 
supervision of the Librarian of Columbia University, and its 
efficiency has been greatly enhanced by this new eUe Weed 
and skilled direction. The pressure upon the re- Reading- 
sources of the Reading-Room this year has been Room 
overwhelming. There have been neither books enough for 
reference nor space to use advantageously the books on hand. 
It is therefore with special pleasure that I report the great 
addition to our library, both of books and of space. 

An anonymous friend has given $600 to equip an additional 
room for reference purposes. The Class of 1903, under the 
direction of Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, raised $1200 for books, 
besides enlisting the interest of the donor mentioned above. 
It is therefore in the name of the Class of 1903 that we receive 
this large extension of library facilities. Not only will the 
students be greatly benefited by the larger reference oppor- 
tunities, but the Colimibia Library will be relieved of much 
congestion by not being forced to provide for our younger 
students. We hope ultimately to have in our own reading- 
room all necessary reference books, except the rare and ex- 
pensive ones which are used in advanced courses. 

The extension of courses in anthropology, philosophy, and 
psychology, which went into effect this year, has been keenly 
appreciated by the whole student body. The elec- The Cur- 
tion of courses for the coming year reveals the en- riculum 
thusiasm of the students in more reliable terms than mere 
individual statement of appreciation can express. It also 
shows how serious a deterrent to free election of work arises 
from the necessity of attendance upon courses with men. 
The students look with no favor upon even the slightest co- 
educational practice, whatever may be their theory upon the 
subject. 

Further expansion of the curriculum is desirable at many 
points, and the lack of various lines of work is deeply and 
consciously felt by the student body. History of art, do- 
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mestic and sanitary chemistry, physical education, public and 
personal hygiene, and voice-training are not provided for in 
any way; and these subjects touch every woman's daily life. 
Such omissions must not be allowed to exist long. There are 
other courses, as yet tmprovided for, which are needed by 
large numbers of women to whom practical philanthropy will 
be a profession. I refer to the phases of law and government 
which are necessary to the licence and factory inspector, to 
the settlement worker, and to the wealthy woman of public 
spirit. Surely such courses are as good mental discipline and 
as tnily cultural as are our courses in language or literature, 
history, or economics. 

The summary of needs for the coming year is easy to make ; 
and with the generous support which the College has had. 
Summary ^^^7 shoxdd be easy to meet. The order of enimi- 
of Present eration expresses my estimate of their relative 
Needs importance to the immediate symmetrical develop- 

ment of the College. First and foremost we need $300,000 
for a dignified college home. Then comes the need of $350,000 
for free endowment to meet the present annual deficit of 
about $15,000, which the Treasurer now raises by personal 
solicitation. 

We also need various funds to provide new courses of study 
which are constantly asked for, and without which a sjnn- 
metrical development of the curricultmi is impossible. 

$50,000 Fund for History of Art, yielding $2,000 a year 

$15,000 Fund for direction of Music for social pur- 
poses, yielding 600 a year 

$100,000 Fund for Physical Training and Hygiene, 

yielding 4,000 a year 

$50,000 Fund for Law and Government courses, 

yielding 2,000 a year 

$50,000 Fund for Domestic and Sanitary Chemistry, 

yielding 2,000 a year 

$15,000 Fund for Voice-Training, yielding 600 a year 

This makes a total of $930,000 for buildings and endow- 
ment; it represents no provision for future growth, but only 
the barest allowance for actual pressing needs of the present 
moment and the present number of students. With 85 per 
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cent, of its students looking forward to self-support, and a 
large portion of these expecting to live and work in our own 
community, public interest in the rich equipment of these 
women for efficient service to the city ought to be easy to 
enlist. 

While earnestly desiring the enlarged powers which will 
come with enlarged facilities, I still report with genuine satis- 
faction the high attainment in scholarship and womanly dig- 
nity which have characterized the student body during the 
year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Laura Drake Gill, 

Dean. 
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REPORT OP THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
of Teachers College for the academic year 1903-04. 

The total enrollment of resident students in the College has 
been 804; Extension students, 1448; School pupils, 1105 — a 
Student grand total of 3357. Of the College enrollment 68 
Enrollment graduate students and 428 professional students 
were candidates for a diploma, loi were collegiate students, 
62 were special students, and 145 were candidates for a univer- 
sity degree only. The number of college graduates was 315, 
and 156 others had a partial college course, an increase over 
last year of 37 % and 46 % respectively. There were also 
184 normal school graduates, an increase of only 3 over last 
year. Our resident students came from 40 States, one insular 
territory, and seven foreign countries. They represented 105 
colleges and tmiversities, 62 normal and training schools, and 
26 technical schools. Of the regular students 66 were candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 34 with Educa- 
tion as the major subject; 124 were candidates for the degree 
of Master of Arts, 68 with Education as the major subject; 
263 were candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and 119 were candidates for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, 26 in Coltmibia College and 93 in Barnard College. 

172 
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The work of the several departments of the College has 
been very satisfactory. In respect to class registration there 
has been a slight falhng off. The departments of ^ 
Educational Psychology and the History of Phi- *^ 
losophy are still considerably in the lead, owing both to the 
heavy registration in certain required courses and to the 
tendency of students tmder the graduate factdties to elect 
Education as a minor subject. The only other departments 
approaching these, in point of ntmibers, are Domestic Sci- 
ence, English, and Manual Training. The only departments 
which have increased their registration over last year are 
Educational Administration, Domestic Science, French and 
German, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, and 
Physical Science. 

Nature Study has been greatly facilitated by the use of the 
Peabody Greenhouse and the school garden. We now have 
about an acre of land laid out in plots for chil- Nature 
dren's use, and around the borders are n:iany hun- Study 

dreds of trees, shrubs, and plants selected especially for their 
value in nature study. Considering the advantages secured, 
the returns have already justified the expenditures. We are 
now able to give efficient instruction in nature study and the 
principles of agriculture. 

The departments of Domestic Art and Domestic Science 
have both been making satisfactory progress, despite hin- 
drances which cannot easily be overcome. The Domestic 
most serious obstacle is found in the reluctance of Art and 
college-bred women to enter these fields. Pew of Science 
these students are college graduates, and fewer still have a good 
preparation in the basic arts and sciences. Hence the neces- 
sity of instruction in elementary science for those who need 
it, and special provision for those who are prepared to do 
more advanced work. The appointment of Dr. H. T. Vult^ 
to an adjunct professorship in Domestic Science will enable 
the department to modify and extend its courses in house- 
hold chemistry. There is still need, however, of advanced 
instruction in household economics for which I trust some one 
will soon supply the means. 

The department of Pine Arts has been entirely reorganized 
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during the year. Professor Chtirchill and Mr. Robinson, to 
whose credit belongs the present eflSciency of the 
^^ department, have been granted leave of absence 

for a year, at the end of which their connection with the 
College will terminate. It is fitting, therefore, that I should 
express the regret of my colleagues in losing from our ranks 
two such devoted teachers. The new director of the depart- 
ment is Mr. Arthur W. Dow, whose standing as an artist and 
whose reputation as a teacher of painting and design are 
well known the coimtry over. 

The Kindergarten department has been greatly strengthened 
for next year by the appointment as lecturers of Miss Susan 
Kinder- E. Blow and Miss Laura Fisher. The former has 
garten been for many years the acknowledged leader in 

the kindergarten movement in the United States, and the 
latter holds the responsible position of Supervisor of Public 
Kindergartens in Boston. Miss Blow will be in residence 
during the second half-year, and Miss Fisher will lecture 
regularly on Satturday mornings. Both courses will be open 
without charge to kindergarten teachers in New York and 
vicinity. This arrangement is the outcome of an agreement 
recently made with the Kindergarten Association and the 
Froebel League of New York City, whereby Teachers College 
assumes the responsibility of all work hitherto undertaken 
by these organizations for the training of teachers. A Kin- 
dergarten Council representative of Teachers College, the 
Kindergarten Association, and the Froebel League has also 
been established to promote the interests of the several 
organizations, to avoid duplication of effort, and to advance 
the cause of kindergarten education in this city. The plan 
involves a considerable increase in the appropriation for our 
Kindergarten department, all of which has been generously 
met by Mrs. James Gayley. 

The department of Physical Education has been seriously 
hampered by the prolonged illness of Dr. Wood. In his 
Physical absence Dr. W. Gardiner Smith has acted as Col- 
Education lege physician, holding daily office hours for con- 
sxiltation, and that without remtmeration of any kind. Other 
physicians, notably Drs. Smith Ely Jelliffe, Henry D. Chapin, 
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and W. A. Bastedo, have generously assisted in certain 
courses, the general direction of which has devolved upon 
members of our regular staff. The department has been still 
further hampered by the delay in the completion of the new 
building. But after a year of trial we are now looking forward 
to the return of Dr. Wood, and to the occupation of the 
Thompson Building at the opening of the ensuing academic 
year. In anticipation of greater demands upon the depart- 
ment next year, we have appointed Dr. W. H. McCastline 
assistant director of the G3rmnasitmi, and secured the co- 
operation of Dr. Meylan, director of the University gymnasium, 
and Dr. Skarstrom, University instructor in physical educa- 
tion, both of whom will conduct professional courses in 
Teachers College. All these arrangements are highly satis- 
factory, and should materially contribute to the success of 
the department under its new and improved conditions. 

The Bryson Library is steadily growing. The Librarian 
reports 25,374 botmd volumes and over 5000 pamphlets now 
on the shelves. During the year 2737 bound vol- Bryson 
tmies have been added, and the entire Education Library 
section of the University Library transferred to Teachers 
College. The concentration of all books on Education in one 
place greatly facilitates the use of the combined libraries, but 
it puts a severe strain upon our library accommodations. The 
room set aside for graduate students two years ago, and then 
thought sufficient for many years to come, is already out- 
grown. A tentative rearrangement is contemplated for next 
year, but in a very short time more room will be imperative. 
For the first time, too, since the endowment of the library by 
Mrs. Bryson, it has been necessary to draw upon the general 
funds of the College to assist this department. It is obvious, 
however, that additional support must be provided tmless the 
endowment is increased. We need now $50,000 for this pur- 
pose, and very soon as much more will be required to meet even 
the most pressing needs of the several College departments. 

The Educational Musetmi has made a fine record during the 
year despite the meagre support which has been received. 
Several exhibitions have been held which have at- Educational 
tracted public attention, notably those on Mathe- Museum 
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matics, Household Economy, Elindergarten Education, and 
Japanese Life and Education. Because of the iUness of our 
former director, the burden has fallen on Mr. B. R. Andrews, 
who has acquitted himself with great credit, and well de- 
serves promotion to the directorship of the department. 
Some day, I hope, a patron will be fotmd who will provide a 
stiitable building for both library and museum and make 
them worthy of the great object for which they stand. 

The Horace Mann School has not come up to ftdl expecta- 
tions in point of registration, but in the work which it has 
Horace done it has easily surpassed any previous year of 
Mann its history. The new g3nnnasium will be a wel- 

School come addition to its facilities, and a larger and 
stronger staff of teachers will enable it to make good progress 
next year. The Elementary School, under the principalship 
of Mr. Pearson, is rapidly working out many perplexing prob- 
lems in the arrangement of its currictdtmi and methods of 
teaching. The High School, like all schools which make it a 
business to fit pupils for college, is suffering from the ills of 
college entrance requirements. In order to avoid tmdue 
haste the course has been lengthened from four to five years 
by transferring the eighth grade from the Elementary to the 
High School. Nevertheless it is impossible to hold all pupils 
to a respectable course in music, fine arts, and manual train- 
ing, and few girls find it possible to ptirsue the cotirses in 
domestic art and science which the School is so well equipped 
to give. We must either sacrifice many of our ideals of sec- 
ondary education, or run the risk of seriously overburdening 
many pupils. In such a situation there is no alternative. 
Our efforts must be directed to making as good a preparatory 
school as the colleges will permit; the ideal secondary school 
must await a more enlightened age of higher education. 

The officers of the Speyer School deserve much credit both 
for the good work they have done and for finding out what 
Speyer stiU needs doing. Few schools, I am convinced. 
School ever accomplished more with so little financial sup- 
port. The regular staff of the School has been reinforced by 
ntmierous volunteers from the students of Teachers College, 
Columbia College, and neighboring residents. There has been 
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hearty co-operation and earnest devotion in the effort to 
attain the chief aim of the School, namely, to ascertain how 
a public school may best serve the community. Besides the 
regular day classes of a kindergarten and elementary school, 
provision has been made for public lectures and entertain- 
ments, afternoon and evening classes in manual training for 
boys, sewing and cooking for the older girls and women, 
gjnnnastics and dancing, a savings bank for children, library 
and reading-room for both adults and children, public baths 
for men and women, and ntmierous clubs and social organiza- 
tions for both sexes and all ages. In fact, the activities have 
been so many and varied that we are confronted with the 
alternative of checking the work or greatly increasing the 
expenditures in support of it. No good can come from an 
experiment which is not carefully conceived and properly 
executed. Volunteer workers, each interested in a particu- 
lar task, need professional guidance and should be kept in 
touch at all times with their colleagues. The object for which 
all are working shoxdd be constantly kept in view, and the 
temptation to swerve from it as occasion offers sedulously 
avoided. In our Speyer School there has been no lack of 
workers, but there has been great need of a competent director. 
The director should theoretically be at the head of the entire 
school, he shoxild be a master both in the administration of a 
day school and in the management of a night school and social 
settlement. Suffice it to say that such men are not niunerous 
and they are not to be had for the asking. In my opinion we 
need at the head of the Speyer School a man who shall rank sec- 
ond to none in any department of the College, and he should 
be supported by a full corps of competent assistants. Under 
such a regime the ftdl capacity of the building cotdd easily be 
reached, and full satisfaction received from and given to each 
volunteer worker. Any other plan must be a compromise 
enforced by lack of means to do our full duty as we see it. 

The department of Elementary Education has steadily de- 
clined in registration during the past three years. This is 
partly due to the transfer of a course required of 
all students to the department of Educational ^J^^^^ 
Psychology, partly to the tendency of students 
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interested in elementary education to specialize in other de- 
partments, partly to the reluctance of college graduates to 
engage in elementary teaching, but more especially, I think, 
to the exacting requirements which we prescribe to graduates 
of normal schools, and the temptation confronting them 
when they do meet our requirements to enter some other 
field. The department is designed to meet what is perhaps 
the greatest need of public education, and the demand for 
our students shows that the value of our instruction is highly 
appreciated by the public at large. The salaries paid to com- 
petent elementary teachers, critics, and supervisors are fully 
equal to those paid in any other grade, and the inducements 
offered to administrative officers are tmrivalled. It behooves 
us, therefore, to strengthen our department and to remove 
all obstacles to its successful development. Precisely what 
steps to take is a question difficult to answer. College gradu- 
ates, even graduates of Barnard College, as I have repeatedly 
pointed out in former reports, do not realize that it is greatly to 
their advantage to engage in elementary teaching and thereby 
avoid the severe competition forpositions in secondary schools. 
Our only sources of supply are the normal schools and our own 
collegiate course. Graduates of normal schools are reluctant 
to give up good positions and to incur a heavy expense on the 
chance of bettering themselves two or three years hence. The 
large number of students who come to us on leave of absence is 
indicative both of the caution exercised by teachers in active 
service and of their desire to fit themselves for better posi- 
tions. My suggestion is that we arrange for such students a 
one year's curriculum leading to a special certificate. Such a 
curriculum would have the advantage of presenting some- 
thing definite to the student, and might at the same time be 
arranged in such a way as to offer to capable students addi- 
tional inducements to complete the full requirement for a 
diploma. There is precedent in our dealing with students in 
Hospital Economics for the granting of a special certificate 
on the completion of a one-year's curriculum. The develop- 
ment of that department may well be taken into account in any 
plan for the extension of our work in Elementary Education. 
If the policy of granting a special certificate on the comple- 
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tion of a curricultun such as I have described should commend 
itself to the Factdty, I see no reason why it shoxdd f. .^ ^ 
not be extended to the kindergarten and technical 
departments. Many of our best technical students are not 
at first inclined to pursue the regular curriculum. Some of 
them have not had the precise preparation set for admission 
to the professional curriculum, and yet are quite competent 
to do the work of the technical courses. For such students we 
have made special concessions at entrance, and have counte- 
nanced a variable standard for admission. This practice has 
obtained only in case of those candidates for a diploma and 
has been, I believe, altogether justifiable. In my opinion, how- 
ever, it would be more expedient, and at the same time more 
consistent with tmiversity usage, to grant diplomas only to 
those who take degrees and to reserve for students who by 
choice or necessity take a shorter curricidum a testimonial 
certifying to their actual accomplishments. 

Incidental to the maintenance of uniform standards for 
both admission and graduation is the significance of our 
degrees and diplomas. Once their parity is estab- 
lished, why should both be granted? The answer ^0i!Jio^!L 
is that the degree as granted by Coltmibia Univer- 
sity is a general testimonial, whereas the teacher needs spe- 
cific evidence of his professional ability. Our diploma, both 
as a means of self -protection and in order to meet the legal 
requirements of most States, defines exactly the subject 
or subjects in which the holder has specialized, and the kind 
of position which in our judgment he is best qualified to fill. 
In this form it is readily convertible into a legal license to 
teach, except in one State and a few of our larger cities, which 
insist on examinations of their own. The value of such a 
diploma is obvious, but I see no reason why the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education could not be equally as 
explicit, and thus perform the same ftmction. 

The report of the Appointment Committee shows that there 
is no lack of positions for our graduates. It seems to make 
little difference what specialties are chosen by stu- Appoint- 
dents; there are good openings in every field for ment 

those who are thoroughly fitted for the work. Committee 
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During the year ending September i, 1904, direct requests 
have been received for 1009 teachers, as against 787 during the 
previous year. The number of positions to which our stu- 
dents have been appointed, or to which they have returned 
after leave of absence, is 287, distributed as follows: 

Colleges and Universities 18 

Normal Schools 16 

Superintendents of Schools 5 

Supervisors and Special Teachers 93 

Secondary Schools 99 

Elementary Schools 51 

Kindergartens 13 

Hospital work 10 

Other positions 17 

322 
Less names counted twice 35 

Total 287 

The total expenditures for the year (except permanent in- 
vestments) were $345,031.72, of which $324,953.83 were paid 
Business fi^in general funds, $13,194.80 from the income of 
Adminis- trust fimds, and $6,883.09 from receipts for desig- 
tration nated purposes. The total receipts, not including 
gifts for permanent investment, were $350,327.53, of which 
$265,611.08 were from earnings, $64,975.00 from gifts for 
general purposes, $6,952.11 from gifts for designated pur- 
poses (mostly scholarships), and $12,789.34 from income of 
special funds. The deficiency in the general fund amounted 
to $59,342.75 instead of $70,424.00, as estimated in the budget. 
The surplus, $5,632.25, remaining after applying to the gen- 
eral fund the gifts received for general purposes has been 
applied to the deficiency account of former years. 

Current expenses payable from the general fund have in- 
creased $38,795.43 over the previous year; in the meantime 
the increase in earnings applicable to the general fund has 
been $43,843.94. The comparison is gratifjring and exhibits 
in the clearest possible way the steady progress of the institu- 
tion. Six years ago the total current expenses amounted to 
$142,761.87, and the total earnings were $66,464.68. In com- 
Inci«Ase m parison with corresponding figures in this report, 
Expenses there has been during the six years an increase in 
expenditures of $202,269.85, in earnings of $199,146.40, in the 
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income of trust funds of $12,536.84, and in gifts for designated 
purposes of $4,352.11. Or, stated in another way, the institu- 
tion has grown in six years from 169 college students, 395 
school pupils, and 299 extension students, to 804 college stu- 
dents, 1 105 school pupils, and 1448 extension students, and 
at the same time actually decreased the amount of donations 
annually required to meet current expenses by about $10,000. 

This statement is an eloquent tribute to the public services 
rendered by Teachers College. No institution could so stead- 
ily increase its patronage and provide through its own earn- 
ings for so great internal development tuiless its work were 
highly appreciated and actually met an imperative public 
need. 

The outlook is not in all respects encouraging. The Col- 
lege is nearing its maximtmi enrolment, and is, therefore, 
close to its greatest earning capacity. With an Fixumdal 
equable distribution of students between depart- Outlook 
ments (an adjustment not easily attained) we could admit 
perhaps 200 more college students and 100 pupils in the 
Horace Mann School. On this basis the increase in tuition 
fees should amount to $40,000 annually. But whether we 
have more students or not, expenses are bound to increase. 
Over one hundred officers have been appointed at salaries 
which must be annually increased until the maximum in the 
several grades is reached. In some departments more in- 
structors are wanted. At best we must look forward to an 
annual increase in the budget of $1 2,000 to $15,000 during the 
next five or six years. It woxdd be folly, however, to enlarge 
the annual deficit which by good fortune we have succeeded 
in reducing in these past few years. Voluntary contributions, 
even to a worthy cause, cannot be depended upon as an 
asstired means of support. It is more difficult to secure the 
$60,000 now required to meet our expenses than the $70,000 
or $80,000 of a few years ago. Ordinary prudence, therefore, 
dictates the practice of the severest economy consistent with 
the maintenance of the highest standards of efficiency. The 
success of the past few years is primarily due to the confidence 
of the public in the integrity of our motives and in the superi- 
ority of our work. The best assurance of continued success 
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is, in my opinion, the determination not only to permit no 
depreciation of present standards, but constantly to grow in 
strength as experience and public need shall suggest. 

It is worth while occasionally to recall the fact that the 
strength of an educational institution is the strength of its 
Retire- Faculty. Surely no institution ever had a more 
ment devoted Faculty than has Teachers College. They 

Provisions have carried the burdens imposed by our rapid 
growth, while each for himself has been under the necessity 
of developing a new field of instruction. No higher apprecia- 
tion of their services cotdd be given than is shown in the 
recent action of the Trustees in making provision for the 
honorable retirement on half pay at the age of sixty-five of 
professors who have been at least fifteen years in the College. 
Whatever expense may tdtimately be entailed by this action, 
the College will, I am confident, be the gainer by reUeving its 
chief officers from undue anxiety to provide for their old age. 
Speaking for my colleagues, I pledge the Trustees the best 
service that they can give. I know that, so far as in them 
lies, they will maintain the integrity of the institution and 
redeem its promises to the educational world. 
Respectfully submitted 

James E. Russbll 

Dean of Teachers College 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE SESSION OF I904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I desire to present herewith the annual report of the fifth 
Summer Session of Columbia University, held from July 6 to 
August 17, 1904. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of students in the 
Summer Session of 1903 over the registration of 1902 was a 
gratifying evidence that the scheme of education offered by 
Columbia University in the stmimer season was meeting the 
demands of those who are compelled to limit their tmiversity 
or collegiate experience to the two months assigned to a fur- 
lough from regular duties. This increased registration, there- 
fore, not only indicated that the development of summer work 
should follow lines already laid down, but made possible a 
great expansion in the number of courses offered, for it is 
the evident purpose of the University to give to its students 
as great advantages and as large opportunities as its means 
may justify. 

The number and character of the courses of study, as shown 
in the circular of the Summer Session for the present year, 
clearly indicate the principle which prevailed in the prepara- 
tion of the plan, viz., to secure a natural and logical develop- 
ment as extensive as was consistent with the expected income. 

The body of instructors, as appointed by the President for 
the Summer Session of 1904, was drawn from the Teaching 
teaching staff of the University. The following are Staff 

exceptions: 

Professor Lewis Burton Alger of the University of Michi- 
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gan; Professor Charles Sears Baldwin of Yale University; 
Miss Jessie Hubbell Bancroft, Assistant Director of Physical 
Education in New York public schools; Mr. John W. Hall, 
of the New York Training School for Teachers; Professor 
Charles Hubbard Judd of Yale University; Mr. Calvin N. 
Kendall, Superintendent of Schools at Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Professor William Seymour Monroe of the State Normal 
School, Westfield, Mass.; and Mr. William Roy Smith of 
Bryn Mawr College. Thus out of a total of sixty-one instruc- 
tors, nine were not otherwise connected with the University. 

The teaching staff of the Session of 1903 numbered 45 
instructors and 12 assistants; that of 1904, 61 instructors and 
18 assistants. 

In accordance with the suggestions of the Director in his 
report for the year 1903, the plan of instruction for 1904 was 
made most comprehensive. Courses were given in all the 
subjects offered in 1903, and, in addition, in Domestic Science 
(2), Geography (3), Mechanical Drawing (4). The fact that 
14 students attended in Domestic Science, 55 in Geography, 
and 35 in Mechanical Drawing, is an evidence of the appreci- 
ation with which these courses were regarded. Although ar- 
rangements had been made for the lectures in the History 
and Interpretation of Art, it became necessary to abandon 
this course in consequence of the illness of the instructor 
assigned to this work. 

New courses were offered in Anthropology (i). Chemistry 
(2), Education (2), English (6), Geology (i), German (3), 
Courses Manual Training (i). Mathematics (4), Music (i). 
Offered Psychology (i). Physical Education (5), Physics 
(2), Physiology (2), Romance Languages (6). All of the 
courses arranged for were given with the exception of An- 
thropology 82 (Primitive Arts and Industries), and Spanish 
sib (Elementary course, second half), which were abandoned 
because of the non-attendance of students. 

The actual number of courses given in 1904 was 1 1 1 , against 
77 in 1903. In the Department of Chemistry the course in 
Organic Chemistry, attended by 14 students, and in Chem- 
istry of Food and Nutrition, attended by 12 students, were 
given for the first time this year. In Education arrange- 
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ments were made for the attendance of three or four classes of 
the Speyer School. In consequence of this it was possible to 
give a course in Supervision, critical work, and experimental 
teaching. This was attended by 21 students. The ad- 
vanced course in the Sources of Education, which was the 
second half of a similar course given in the summer of 1902, 
was attended by 13 students. In English, a second course in 
English Composition was given, which was intended to serve 
as supplementary to the introductory work in Rhetoric. It 
was attended by 24 students. Elocution, given for the first 
time, was elected in its two courses by 16 and 15 students, 
respectively. To supply the needs of students who had taken 
other courses in early English, Anglo-Saxon Literature was 
given and attended by 16 students. Two courses were given 
on the English Drama: the first, treating of its development, 
was attended by 23 students; the second, open to graduate 
students who were not taking other Summer Session courses, 
had an attendance of 6. The new course in Geology, entitled 
Invertebrate Palaeontology, was attended by i student. In 
German the supplementary course promised in 1903 was 
attended by 8 students. A new advanced course, entitled 
Middle High German, open to those who had taken work 
in the History of the German Language, was elected by 3 
students. Lectures given in German on the History of 
German Literature were attended by 11 students. In His- 
tory, all four courses differed from those of the preceding 
year. The first. Mediaeval History, was attended by 20 
students; the second, English History to 1603, by 26; the 
third, American History — ^period of natural development, 
fcy 33; the fourth, American History — ^poUtical and consti- 
tutional history of the United States, Jackson's administra- 
tion, by 43 students. In Latin, Martial was substituted for 
Juvenal in the course on the Roman life, and was attended 
by 16 students. Plautus and Terence were read in place of 
Cicero's Letters, with an attendance of 13 students. A new 
course in Manual Training, entitled Metal and Leather 
Work, was elected by 28 students. In Mathematics two 
new courses — Transition to Algebra and Geometry and 
Projective Geometry — ^were attended by 18 and 8 students, 
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respectively. Analytical Geometry and Calculus were each 
given in two courses, an arrangement which proved in every 
way satisfactory. In Music the additional course in the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching Music was attended by lo students. 
In Psychology the new course on Child Study was attended 
by IS students. The Department of Physical Education 
offered as new courses: Applied Anatomy and Physiology, 
with lo students, Physical Training in Elementary Schools, 
with 17, Special Gymnastics and Swimming, with 82 ; and two 
courses entitled Physical Training in Secondary Schools and 
Physical Training in Colleges and Universities, each with 8 
students. The new courses in Physics were entitled, High- 
School Physics, second year, attended by 5 students, and Ad- 
vanced Laboratory Work, elected by 3 students. A course in 
General Physiology with 2 students, and in Human Physiology 
with 10 students, provided a well-rounded plan of work in this 
subject. A special course not previously announced, entitled 
Advanced Practical Physiology, and intended only for students 
fitted for special experimental work, was given by the enthusi- 
astic instructor in this subject, and was elected by 2 students. 

The Department of Romance Languages gave an additional 
Intermediate Course, elected by 2 students, and an additional 
course in General Introduction to French Literature (second 
half), with 7 students. The courses entitled Historical French 
and History of French Literature in the 17th Century were 
attended by 9 and i student, respectively. The course in 
Italian, given for the first time, had 5 students. One student 
attended the course entitled General Introduction to Spanish 
Literature. 

It will readily be seen by this summary of new courses and 
attendance upon the same that the plan of development was 
remarkably in accord with the needs and desires of the stu- 
dent-body. It is also noticeable that the ambition of the 
various departments lies in the direction of work of a high 
grade, and that the education offered by the Summer Session 
tends rather to general culture and a broadening influence 
than to a special preparation for any particular sphere. 

In the enrolment of the students the following departments 
show a gain above forty: 
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Chemistry 1 19 students — gain of 47 

Mathematics 217 " — " " 53 

Physical Education 149 " — " " 44 

Psychology 138 " — " " 46 

The enrolment in Education deserves some consideration, 
for there is a loss in this department of nearly 50 per cent, in 
comparison with the figures of last year, the attendance being 
369 against 702 in 1903, and against 458 in 1900. This re- 
markable change may be due to the fact that many Summer 
Session students, particularly from New York and vicinity, in 
other years attended the courses in Education with a view to 
securing certificates of promotion and to qualifying for posi- 
tions in the public schools. This class of students has been 
rapidly diminishing. The large general registration of the 
Summer Session maintained in the face of this great decrease 
in the ntmiber of students in Education emphasizes and 
strengthens the theory already advanced, that the majority 
of the students are now no longer in search of certificates, 
but are attending the University courses in the summer in 
their eagerness first of all to obtain knowledge. 

The total ntmiber of students enrolled in the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1904 was 914, a loss of 26, or 2.7 per cent, as compared 
with the registration of 1903, and a gain of 497, or Registration 
119 per cent, over the registration of 1 900. This in- Statistics 
significant decrease in the enrolment for the present year is the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the great increase in 
the registration for 1903 over that of 1902 may have been due, 
as is very generally believed, to circumstances not related in 
any way to the work of the Summer Session. It seems entirely 
reasonable to believe that the registration of the present year 
represents the actual growth of the Summer Session, and from 
this point of view the showing is most satisfactory. In this 
connection an examination of the statistics of summer in- 
struction at four of the largest universities offering such 
courses will be instructive: 

1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 

University of California 433 790 830 859 908 

Columbia University 417 680 643 940 914 

Cornell University 356 423 646 470 671* 

Harvard University 784 766 737 1185 817* 

* These figures do not include the students from Porto Rico, num- 
bering 143 at Cornell, and 343 at Harvard. 
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The policy of the Administrative Board as to the niunber 
of courses allowed the Summer Session students was slightly 
changed for the present year. Hitherto students desiring 
more than two courses were required to obtain special per- 
mission, this restriction not applying to certain general 
courses. For the present year students were allowed a third 
course without special permission. No fourth course was, 
however, allowed, except Physical Education S14 — special 
gymnastics and swimming. It is interesting to note that 
even with this change the average number of cotirses taken 
was 2.46, the same as last year, and as compared with 2.42 
in 1902, 2.41 in 1901, and 2.6 in 1900. 

The following table indicates the number of students taking 
one or more courses: 

1903 1904 

Students taking 1 cotirse 81 81 104 104 

" 2 courses 396 790 316 632 

" 3 " 420 1260 464 1392 

"4 " 38 162 30 120 

"5 " 6 30 

940 2313 914 2248 

It is probable that among those taking three courses there 
are many who elected Physical Education S14, which was not 
included in the restriction. These shotdd be regarded as stu- 
dents taking two courses, and this fact should be considered 
in the comparison of the figures of 1903 with those of the 
present year. The number of students taking one cotirse has 
increased 22.01 per cent., and this may be regarded as a ten- 
dency toward greater thoroughness and as a testimony to 
the high chara ter of the work demanded. It is a question 
worthy of consideration whether, if certain courses are elected 
demanding a large amount of time, restriction to one or two 
courses should not again be enforced. I should favor in- 
creasing the number of courses leading to the higher degrees, 
demanding at the same time concentration upon the work of 
one or two such courses. This should certainly be required 
in the case of courses which are given a value of more than 
one point. 
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An exatnination of the statistics (see Registrar's Report, 
pp. 226, 2 2 7) showing the previous academic training of Summer 
Session students discloses some facts of interest. The num- 
ber of college graduates has increased from 25.11 per cent, to 
30.63 per cent. ; that of graduates of professional schools for 
teachers has decreased from 35.43 per cent, to 21.77 P®r cent. 
The ntimber of students without secondary or higher training 
has fallen from 6.59 per cent, to 2.41 per cent. The percent- 
age of this last class for 1902 was 4.51. 

Such data as these are important as indicating a marked 
change in the educational equipment of the Summer Session 
students of the present year as compared with those of former 
years. It has also been true that the large majority of stu- 
dents of the Stmimer Session were teachers, but a classifica- 
tion on this basis for the present year indicates a decrease in 
the ntmiber of those holding such positions. The percentage 
of teachers for this year is 68.27 P^^ cent., against 76.91 per 
cent, of 1903. These facts all tend to corroborate the theory 
advanced above, that the ntimber of those who attend the 
Summer Session for the purpose of satisfying the demands of 
boards of education is apparently diminishing, and the stu- 
dent-body is becoming similar in character to that attendant 
upon the regular courses of the academic year. 

The usual course of lectures of a more popular character 
offered to the Summer Session students and open to the 
public was given by various members of the teach- Public 

ing staff. The following list enumerates the lee- Lectures 
ttires in detail and the attendance upon each: 



Attendance 
July 14 — Professor William Hallock 

The Influence of Raditun and Other Radio-Active 

Substances on Ionization and the Conduction of 

Electricity in Gases (Illustrated) 119 

July 19 — Professor A. V. Williams Jackson 

Persian Poetry 115 

July 21 — Professor William Seymour Monroe 

Etiropean Schools and their Lessons 90 

July 26 — Professor Charles Sears Baldwin 

The Place of Rhetoric in Liberal Education 85 
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Attendance 

Jtily 28 — Professor Richard Elwood Dodgb 

The Importance of Climate to Mankind (Illtis- 
trated) 110 

Aug. 2 — Professor James £arl Russell 

The Outlook for the Teaching Profession 135 

Aug. 4 — Professor Jambs Chidestbr Egbert 

Recent Investigations in the Roman Forum 
(Illustrated) 135 

Aug. 9 — Professor Cassius Jackson Keyser 

Truth and Mathematics 116 

The regular work of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion was supplemented by two lectures on the Possibilities of 
Limitations of Corrective and Medical Gynmastics in Physi- 
cal Education, by Dr. Henry Ling Taylor of New York City. 
The receptions for the Sunmier Session students were 
placed under the care of Dr. Meylan of the Department of 
Physical Education: one, held on the evening of Friday, 
July 15, was limited to students of that department; the 
second reception was given in the University Gymnasium to 
the instructors and students of the Summer Session on the 
evening of Thursday, August 11. 

The excursions to historical sites and to the Museums of 

New York for the season of 1904 were imder the direction of 

Benjamin R. Andrews, A.M., Supervisor of the 

Educational Museum in Teachers College. These 

excursions were as follows: 

Number of 
Students 

July 9 West Point, N. Y 70 

16 Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow 94 

29 Metropolitan Mtiseum of Art 45 

30 Seabright, N. J 23 

Aug. 6 American Mtiseum of Nattiral History 32 

I would suggest certain modifications in the plan of excur- 
sions, looking mainly to increasing their number, by adding 
an historical ramble about lower New York, or a sociological 
trip {e. g., to Blackwell's Island), and by employing the even- 
ings for visits to Museums. If this is done it might be well 
also to give simply afternoons to the trips in the immediate 
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neighborhood of New York. A little pamphlet containing 
exact information as to other excursions about the city, 
which could be taken privately, would be a great convenience 
to those unfamiliar with New York. 

In view of the fact that the expansion in the Summer Ses- 
sion scheme for the present year has been very marked, I do 
not think it advisable, for the coming year, to add jj^^ 

largely to the ntimber of courses. I most earnestly Courses 
repeat, however, my recommendation of last year Recom- 
as to courses in Greek — a reading course and one in mended 
prose composition. I would also recommend instruction in 
Greek and Roman History. New courses offered should be 
of a post-graduate character and should be recognized as such 
with appropriate credit and with the proper assignment in 
University work. This suggestion is based on the earnest 
request of students and on the recognition of the fact that 
the grade of those attending in the summer is steadily rising. 
This leads naturally to the consideration of questions as to 
residence. It is very desirable that the relation of the period 
of the Summer Session to the required year of residence be 
definitely determined. The Summer Session should be re- 
garded as a portion of the academic year, and residence might 
be satisfied by the addition of two Summer Sessions to one 
term. It is beyond question that the Summer Session of six 
weeks' duration is an important addition to the general 
scheme of education offered by the University, and because 
of what it accomplishes it must not be disturbed. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent the consideration of the possibility of 
offering in the stimmer post-graduate work that shall con- 
tinue for a period of ten or more weeks of five hours each, 
so that work fully equivalent to that given in a regular term 
might be accomplished by the Summer Session student. This 
might be undertaken in a tentative way in certain subjects 
and courses. There is a growing impression that the Univer- 
sity should not cease operations in the summer, but that it 
should provide for students who are anxious to complete their 
work in as short a time as possible, and whose work is seri- 
ously interrupted by the academic vacation. I am aware 
that this is a most important question and one which affects 
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the entire University. Nevertheless, it is a question which 
must soon be carefully considered. 

Another subject concerning which I here take the Uberty 
of speaking is the addition to the Summer Session scheme of 
courses in Law. I believe that the work of our law students 
in the regular term is so great as to interfere decidedly with 
the adequate accomplishment of what they desire in their 
three years of law training. It would undoubtedly be a great 
relief to such students if they cotdd reduce the number of 
required hours in their Second or Third Year by attending 
lectures during the stmmier. Certain important subjects — ^for 
example, Agency, Carriers and Public Service Companies, 
Quasi-Contracts, Mortgages, Partnership, or Wills — might be 
offered and credit could justly be given for work accomplished. 
To render such a plan of any service to law students it would 
probably be necessary to offer ten courses of thirty lectures 
each. Naturally, this last question is closely related to the 
former suggestion, i. e., extending certain advanced courses 
for a longer period than six weeks. It might be feasible to 
attempt this in the new summer courses in Law. Students 
of law are invariably desirous of shortening their period of 
study. If it were possible to supply a sunmier term of law 
work, the University wotdd be conferring a great blessing 
upon those students who are tempted to enter upon their 
profession before they have obtained full and proper equip- 
ment for their work. 

The series of courses in Medicine, established in 1903 for 
the benefit of practising physicians and for specially qualified 
Summer students of medicine and surgery, has been con- 
Courses in tinned during the summer of 1904. 
Medicme Instruction began on Monday, May 23, and ex- 

tended until Monday, September 5. The several courses 
given varied in length from three to six weeks. The subjects 
offered were: Clinical Pathology, Dermatology, Diseases of 
the Stomach and Intestines, Genito-Urinary Diseases, Gyne- 
cology, Laryngology, Medical Diagnosis, Neurology, Obste- 
trics, Ophthalmology, Otology, Pediatrics, Physical Diagnosis, 
Surgery. 

The staff of instructors who gave courses was as follows: 
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Students. 

Gborgb Embrson Brbwbr, M.D., Professor Hospital Sux^gery 8 

Charlbs T0WN8HBND Dadb, M.D., Instruc- 
tor in Stunmer Course Dermatology 2 

Edmund Lb Rot Dow, M.D., Tutor Physical Diagnosis 20 

Carlbton Philups Flint, M.D., Instructor Hfinor Surgery 2 

Richard Frothinoham, M.D., Instructor Laryngology 3 

John Rowland, M.D., Instructor Pediatrics 2 

David Stuart Dodob Jbssup, M.D., Assist- 
ant Clinical Pathology 2 

LiNNJBUs Edford La Fbtra, M.D., In- 
structor Pediatrics 2 

Ralph Waldo Lobbnstinb, M.D., In- 
structor Obstetrica 15 

Charlbs Ignatius Probbn, M.D., In- 
structor Gynecology 1 

Hbnry Hawkins Ttson, M.D., Instructor Ophthalmology 1 

Ten of the eleven instructors were members of the teaching 
staS of the University. One was a Clinical Assistant at the 
Vanderbilt Clinic. 

The total number of students was 56, distributed as follows: 

Gmduatet. Medical Stadenti. Total. 

Clinical Pathology - 2 2 

Dermatology 2 - 2 

Gynecology 1-1 

Lar3mgology 3 - 3 

Obstetrics 3 12* 15* 

Ophthalmology - 1 1 

Pediatrics - 2 2 

Physical Diagnosis - 20 20 

Surgery, Hospital 3 5 8 

Surgery, Minor 2 2 

The number of courses taken in 1904 was 10, as compared 
with 6 in 1903. Of these, 2 — Clinical Pathology and Derma- 
tology — ^were ofiEered in 1903, but not elected. Ten courses 
in Surgery were offered for the first time in 1904, of which 3 
were taken by 10 students. The falling off in Obstetrics is 
explained on the groimd that the increase in tuition fee in- 
duced some students to take a similar course at a lower fee 
in the New York Lying-in Hospital, where practical work 
outside of the institution was obtainable. 

* One student paid one-half fee and did not attend. 
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The students of the Sitmmer Courses in Medicine are en* 
thusiastic as to the subjects given and have been regular in at- 
tendance and have shown deep interest in their work. The 
earnest spirit of the instructors is also seen when it is consid- 
ered that many have given their time freely, pursuing their 
work faithfully with one or two students. 

There is strong demand for laboratory courses, especially in 
Bacteriology. The same success which has attended the 
opening of the laboratories in Chemistry and Physics wotdd 
surely be secured if the same liberal spirit were shown in the 
Summer Courses in Medicine. It is not consistent with the 
spirit and aims of the University to keep this part of the in- 
stitution closed and practically of no value during the summer 
months. It is also believed that the attendance during the 
summer would increase if courses of hospital instruction were 
given by men of wide reputation, and an earnest endeavor 
shotdd be made in this direction. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jambs C. Egbert, 

Director, 
August 19, X904 
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REPORT OP THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

There are two distinct objects in the work of the Gym- 
nasium. The first is, to promote the health and physical 
efficiency of the students and officers; the second object is, 
to give to all undergraduates as complete a physical education 
as possible in the time at our disposal. It has been our aim, 
during the past year, to so organize the work of the Gym- 
nasium that these objects might be realized in the largest 
measure possible. 

The g3rmnasium, swimming-pool, and dressing-rooms were 
kept open every week day during the academic year, except on 
four holidays and during Commencement week. xjaes of 
The Gymnasium was closed earlier than usual on Oymna- 
several occasions to prepare the floor for some so- ■***"* 

cial function in the evening. Although it is desirable to 
hold the social functions of the various students' organiza- 
tions in the Gymnasium, it interferes with the rights and 
privileges of hundreds of students and officers who are tmable 
to exercise before 4.30 o'clock. Every time a social function 
is held there are from 150 to aoo men denied the use of the 
Gymnasium. Some arrangement by which the G3nnnasitun 
may be made available for receptions and dances, without 
closing it earlier than usual, is highly desirable. 

195 
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In order to increase the opportunties for hygienic exercise 
tinder instruction, three new optional classes were organized. 
Optional One of these was for officers only, and the other 
Classes two were open to all members of the University. 
A large number availed themselves of these opportimities, and 
many expressed their appreciation of the benefit derived. 
Besides these scheduled classes, the instructors devoted much 
time to instructing individuals and small groups at various 
times. 

Another factor in promoting the health of the students is 
the medical examination required of Freshmen and Sopho- 
Medical mores, and offered to all members of the Univer- 
Ezamina- sity. The purpose of this examination is to 
tionand ascertain the physical condition of each indi- 
Advice vidual and to advise him as to the care of his 
health. The examination includes a study of the family 
and personal history, the recording of meastirements and 
strength tests, and an examination of the heart, lungs, eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, and other organs. On the basis of the 
data obtained, advice is given as to diet, study, sleep, and 
exercise. In connection with this examination a pamphlet is 
given to every student examined. It contains articles on the 
need and value of physical exercise, on bathing, diet, and 
personal hygiene; a list of the measurements and strength 
tests of the individual examined; an anthropometric chart; 
and a prescription of exercise'suited to his needs. The value 
of these personal prescriptions of exercise has been greatly 
enhanced by giving individual instruction on the Gymnasium 
floor in carrying out the exercises prescribed. This phase of 
the work is of the utmost importance, but the amotmt of it 
which can be done is necessarily limited by the small portion 
of the instructors* time which is available for the purpose. 

Besides the regular physical examination once a year, the 
students have the privilege of consulting the medical director 
concerning their health. It is, of course, impossible for the 
medical director to give medical and surgical treatment to 
several thousand students. He has therefore not attempted 
to care for students who needed treatment, but has referred 
them to their family physicians or to specialists. In several 
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instances he discovered cases of serious disease; among them 
were two cases of consumption, one case of epilepsy, and 
other diseases requiring immediate and prolonged treatment. 
But the most important part of these consultations is the 
very large number of students who consult the director for 
minor ailments, which require for their alleviation nothing 
more than advice on hygienic living. While this work is 
largely preventive medicine, it plays a large part in maintain- 
ing the health of the student body, and the knowledge and 
habits of right living resulting from it are of permanent value 
to the students in after-life. In this connection may be men- 
tioned the dressings in minor surgery made every day in the 
Gymnasitun office. Nearly all these dressings are for cuts, 
bruises, and sprains, restilting from the practice of athletic 
sports. About one hundred athletes were thus treated during 
the past year. 

The medical examination required of all students who wish 
to take part in athletic contests is also a factor in promoting 
the health of the students. Six yotmg men suffering from 
heart disease were refused pass-cards and thus prevented from 
injuring themselves. Nine others were given conditional 
pass-cards and required to present themselves for frequent 
examination. 

The second object of the Gynmasitun Department is to 
give to all tmdergraduates as thorough a course in physical 
education as possible. The aims of such a course j^ __ 
are: health, endurance, good carriage, physical 
judgment, and bodily control. Our problem is to realize 
these aims in the largest measure possible in the limited 
time at our disposal, and we have planned the work of the 
required classes accordingly. The classes were divided in 
small sections in order that we might get nearer to the indi- 
vidual. The calisthenic exercises were selected and taught 
with a view of securing health, good carriage, and control, 
especially of the smaller movements used in daily life, the 
sum of which makes up what is termed physical presence. 
The most difficult part of the work to teach efficiently is the 
exercises on the various pieces of gymnastic apparatus, in- 
tended to develop bodily control, especially in the larger 
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movements with reference to external objects — as in over- 
coming obstacles — ^also will power, agility, phjrsical judgment, 
and courage. This work should be taught individually to se- 
cure the best restdts, but as this is impossible, we organized a 
corps of thirty-five volunteer student instructors who taught 
each a squad of ten students, thus approximating individual 
instruction. These volunteer instructors were selected from all 
the classes and departments of the University, and received 
special instruction, one hour a week, from the Gymnasium 
instructors. These students have perfected a permanent or- 
ganization which promises to aid materially in increasing the 
efficiency of the courses in physical education. 

Plans have already been made to further develop and im- 
prove the work of the required classes. The classes for stu- 
dents in the Schools of Applied Science will be conducted 
under far more favorable conditions in the newly equipped 
auxiliary Gymnasium. The addition of one assistant to the 
staff of instructors, a better organization of the corps of vol- 
unteer instructors, and the further division of classes into 
small sections will greatly improve the character of the 
work. 

There is another very desirable feature that we propose to 
inaugurate in the required classes next year. Heretofore we 
Ends to be have lacked some means by which students could 
Attained be examined in physical-education courses. All 
attempts at determining proficiency in this branch of educa- 
tion have been limited to a comparison of strength-test rec- 
ords, and competition in gymnastic skill. Neither of these 
standards can serve a useful purpose in determining the de- 
gree of proficiency attained in the attainments for which we 
strive in our work. Great musctdar strength is not one of 
our aims; an increase in the size and strength of the muscles 
is incidental to all physical exercise. Skill to perform gym- 
nastic feats is an accomplishment which is possible only for a 
very small number of individuals, and should not be one of 
the aims in a well-planned course in physical education. 

Our two most essential aims are: bodily control and vital- 
ity or endurance. It is the degree of proficiency attained in 
these physical qualities that we wish to measure in our exam- 
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inations. The importance of these examinations will be far 
greater when the courses in physical education are included 
in the list of positive credits for the Bachelor's degree. A 
scheme of examinations based on the above principles will be 
introduced in the required physical-education courses during 
the next academic year. 

The following statistics give an idea of the ac- ci-«-*i 
tivities of the Gymnasium Department during the 
year ending June 30* 1904: 

Number of students and officers who availed themselves of the 

Gsrmnasium privileges 1,995 

Number of loekera in use 1,054 

Total attendance in the department during the year 77,324 

MONTHLY AND AVBRAGB DAILY ATTBNDANCB 



Ye^r 


Month 


Totol 


Avenge, daily 


1903 


July 


1,390 


77 




August 


1464 


106 


« 


September 


2494 


312 


«« 


October 


8,905 


371 


II 


November 


6.814 


310 


«< 


December 


9,158 


442 


1904 


January 
February 


8,750 


365 


*i 


9,557 


398 


«• 


March 


12,351 


458 


« 


^ 


8,501 
7.340 


370 
386 




June 


900 


112 



Average daily attendance during academic year 387 

Number of students in required dasses (College 246, Science 

356) 582 

Number of sessions of required classes 358 

Number of sessions of optional classes 241 

Total attendance at reqtiared classes 10,280 

Total attendance at optional classes 4,202 

Number of ph3rsical examinations made 992 

Number of athletic pass-cards issued 317 

Pirat-dass cards 191 

Second-" " 84 

Third- " " 42 

Number of conditional athletic pass-cards issued 9 

Number of athletic pass-cards refused 6 

Number of students in training for the various sports 638 

Distributed as follows: 
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PootbaU 102 Basketball 27 

Rowing 05 Swimming 23 

Baseball 72 Gymnastics 19 

Ttack 66 Golf 16 

Lacrosse 61 Handball 14 

Cane Spree 51 WrestUng 10 

Hockey 46 Tennis 6 

Fencing 30 

Respectfully submitted, 

Gborgb Louis Mbtlan, 

Director, 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC TEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of 
the Registrar of the University for the academic year ending 
Jtme 30,1 904 . This report embraces the customary Introduc- 
tables indicating the enrolment, geographical distri- tory 

bution, and higher education of the students, as well as Com- 
mencement and miscellaneous statistics. The more detailed 
tables, containing the titles of the courses in which instruction 
has been imparted, the ofl&cers who have given the courses, the 
number of hours a week for which the courses have been sched- 
uled, and the number and classification of students in atten- 
dance on the courses, have been prepared as usual and may be 
consulted in the records of the Registrar's office, although they 
do not appear in this printed report. Several new tables have 
been added, in the hope that the information they impart 
may be of interest. In the table giving the residences of 
students, figures for Barnard and Teachers College have been 
added for the first time, in order that a more accurate idea 
of the exact nature of the geographical distribution of our 
students may be conveyed. 

In an article on the growth of Columbia University between 
I7S4 and 1904, which appeared in the Columbia University 
Quarterly for June, 1904 (vol. vi., pp. 268-278), attention 
is called by the Registrar to the fact that Columbia Univer- 
sity no longer draws its student clientele, as it did fifty years 
ago, almost entirely from the city of New York and vicinity. 
It is pointed out in the article that in 1850 the permanent 
residences of students included only four states, there being 
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only nine students who came from localities outside of New 
York State. An examination of Table IV. will afford an in- 
teresting conception of the change that has come about in this 
respect during the past fifty years. More detailed reference 
to this expansion of influence will be made below in connec- 
tion with the tables. Another important factor in the de- 
velopment of the University to which attention may be called 
here is the high percentage of students holding first degrees. 
It will be noticed from Tables VI. and VII. that about 45-8 
per cent, of the students in the corporation are graduates of 
higher institutions of learning. 

The increase in the total enrolment during the past year is 
due to a very large extent to the growth of the Summer Session, 
- . the attendance at which increased from 643 in 1903 

to 1 00 1 in 1 903 . The registration of the Law School 
shows a falling off of 77, the decrease being due to the require- 
ment of the baccalaureate degree for admission for the first 
time last fall. The attendance at the School of Medicine also 
shows a considerable decrease, the loss being in large part 
attributable to increased standards for admission. With the 
opening of the present academic year higher requirements 
were instituted, whereby the minimum condition for admis- 
sion to this faculty consists not as heretofore in the passing 
of examinations conducted by the Regents of the University 
of the State in certain specified subjects, and the obtaining 
thereby of a Medical Students' Certificate, but in the passing 
of an examination conducted either by the College Entrance 
Examination Board or by the Conunittee on Entrance Exam- 
inations of Columbia University. The decrease in the enrol- 
ment of the Medical School, however, is only a reflection of 
the general decrease in the number of medical students notice- 
able in institutions all over the country, and besides the in- 
troduction of higher preliminary standards, other factors, 
such as the increased cost of tuition, overcrowding' of the 
medical profession, etc., must be held responsible. The 
graduate faculties and extension courses show the greatest 
gain aside from the Sununer Session. 

Excluding the students in extension courses, there have been 
4709 students enrolled in the various schools of the University, 
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as compared with 4507 registered during 1902-1903, a gain 
of 4.48 per cent. In the University Corporation (that is, ex- 
cluding Barnard College and Teachers College), not counting in 
the Summer Session, the enrolment decreased from 3096 to 
3994, for which loss I have accounted above. Including the 
Stmmier Session, however, and making proper allowance for 
duplications, the enrolment of the Corporation increased from 
3671 to 3849, a gain of 4.85 %. As for the different faculties, 
the following percentages of increase or decrease may be 
noted as against 1902-03: Columbia College, 1.82 %; Pac- 
tdty of Applied Science, a.49 % ; Faculty of Medicine, 15.22 % 
(loss); Faculty of Law, 16.70% (loss); non-professional 
graduate faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, and Pure 
Science, 11.08 %; Stmmier Session, 55.68 %; Teachers Col- 
lege, 8.69 %; Barnard College, 12.57 %> students in exten- 
sion courses, 32.94 %. 

In order to convey an idea of the recent growth of the stu- 
dent body, the following figures are submitted: 

1893. . . . 1640 1807. . . . 1046 1001 . . . .8761 

1804.... 1804 1808.... 2101 1002.... 4234 

1805.... 1042 1800.... 2812 1003.... 4507 

1806.... 1878 1000.... 3207 1004.... 4700 
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TABLE I 



RBOISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UKIVBRSITT, IN ALL FACULTIB3. 
DURING THB ACADBMIC TBAB X903-Z904 



rxCULTIBS 


1 


1 


1 


1 

b 


1 
1 


1 


1 

•< 


1 

1 


Columbia CoUege 


118 
101 


112 
72 


116 
80 


110 
78 


49 
72 






604 


Barnard Collegi 






408 


Total ttndfiTvnduatM .......... 






. .907 




















Faculty of Political Science 










10 
6 
6 


142 
404 
102 


2 
21 


154 


Faculty of Philoaophy 










431 


Faculty of Pure Science 










107 












602 




















Faculty of Applied Science 

Faculty of Law 


175 
121 
106 


227 
162 
164 


144 

110 
190 


103 

'its' 


74 

1 

86 


17 




740 
384 


Faculty of Medicine 






674 


Teachcors Collesm 






Sm 


Total prof Mdonal ftudente 
















1486 




















D9dMCt dtmbk mistraium (t) 
















X 


Net total 


































Summer Session, 1908 
















1001 




















Ofand net total (t) 
















47og 




















Students in extension courses 
















1590 





















* The total 692 does not include 143 college graduates studying 
under the professional faculties of Law, Medicine, and Applied Science, 
who are also candidates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. 

t The 196 are distributed as follows: 17 students in Columbia Uni- 
versity (iz men and 6 women) and 79 in Barnard College are also en- 
rolled in Teachers College as candidates for a professional diploma; 
100 Teachers College students are enrolled in the faculty of philosophy 
as candidates for the higher degrees (34 Ph.D., 66 A.M.). 

t Excluding z8i Summer Session students of 1903 who returned for 
work at the University during the academic year 1903-1904. 

Table II. is of a comparative nature and gives the total 
registration for the last six years. 
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TABLE II 

REGISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVBRSITT, IN ALL FACULTIES, 
DURING THB ACADB^IC YBARS 1898-1904 



VACULTXBS 


1 

i 

fH 


i 


i 


1 

i 


§ 


1 


Columbia College 


403 
202 


465 
251 


476 
301 


492 
339 


495 

368 


504 


BAmard College 


408 








605 


716 


777 


831 


853 


907 




Fkculties of PoUtical Science, 1 
Philosophy, and Pure Science (*) 1 * * " 


876 


442 


466 


585 


623 


692 




376 


442 


466 


535 


633 


693 




Faculty of Aoplied Science 


469 
349 
728 
297 


787 
891 


566 
428 
797 
528 


626 
440 
809 
634 


722 
461 
795 
633 


740 


Faculty of Law. ...................... 


884 


Fiunilty of Medicine 


674 


TenK? ners Colleae 


688 


" 




Total profe«U»al ttadeota 


183X 


ao49 


3314 


3509 


a6iz 


3486 










105 


134 


1J2 


196 










Het total 


aSxa 


3207 


345a 


3741 


3955 


388Q 




Summer Session 






417 


579 


643 


1001 


Grand net total (t) 


aSxa 


3207 


3761 


4334 


4507 


4709 






Students in extension courses 


1173 


751 


679 


900 


1196 


1690 







* Women graduate students registered at Barnard College in 1898 
and 1899, but have been included here under the graduate faculties, 
as they have been so registered since 1900. These figures also in- 
clude auditors registered in the graduate factdties; these were ac- 
counted for separately in all reports previous to 1903. 

t Students in Columbia University and in Barnard College also en- 
rolled in Teachers College as candidates for a professional diploma, 
and Teachers College students enrolled in the non-professional graduate 
faculties as candidates for the higher degrees. 

\ Excluding Summer Session students who returned for work the 
succeeding fall. 
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The figures in Table III. explain the distribution of the 
students in the different departments of the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science and in the School of Architecture during the 
past year: 

TABLE III 



1004 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



ArciutoctitrB 

Chemistry 

Civil Engineering. 
Blectricil *' 
Mechanical " 
MeteUu 

Mintng 

TotaL 



19 
11 
84 
43 
27 
2 
89 



21 

14 
80 
47 
88 

4 
78 



14 

3 

22 

27 

16 

1 
61 



9 

4 
20 
24 
19 

1 
26 



22 

4 

4 

6 

18 



90 
86 

118 
149 
114 
11 
227 



176 



227 



144 



103 



17 



74 



740 



* The graduate students in chemistry (26) register under the faculty 
of pure science. If they were included in the table, it would increase 
the chemistry figures to 62 and the total to 766. 

The geographical distribution of students in the University 
Corporation, as well as in Barnard College and Teachers Col- 
Geograph- lege, is shown in Table IV., and it will be seen 
ical Dia- that it embraces 45 states, the District of Colum- 
tritmtion ^ia, 5 territories, — ^including Alaska and Hawaii, 
— ^the insular territory of Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 
and no less than 30 foreign countries. The percentages of 
representatives from the various divisions have been indicated 
ia the parentheses after the divisions. Comparing the per- 
centages of the Corporation only with the corresponding 
ones for the two previous years, we note that the number 
of students coming from the North Atlantic Division has de- 
creased almost 3 % since 1902, while all the other divisions, 
without exception, show a slight increase since that time, 
the largest gains being noticeable in foreign countries and in 
the North Central Division: 
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19Q2 1903 1004 

North Atlantac DiviflioQ 84.98 83.28 82.19 

South Atlantic DivinoQ 2.40 2.85 2.89 

Soixth Central DivisioQ 2.19 2.13 2.29 

North Central Division 5.87 6.26 6.56 

Western Division 3.02 3.02 3.20 

Insular Territories 0.03 0.13 0.24 

Foreign Countries 1.56 2.33 2.88 

For a number of years no important change has been mani- 
fested in the percentage of students in the University regis- 
tering from New York City. During the last year at the old 
site and the first two years at the new site, the students who 
claimed New York City as their permanent residence com- 
prised $6 % of the student body. During the academic 
years 1 899-1 901, the percentage was reduced to 54 %; dur- 
ing 1901-1902, it rose again to 56 %; in 1902-1903, it fell to 
55%, and this year it has been reduced to 54 %. These 
fluctuations are so small that no positive inferences can be 
drawn from them. We may, however, make interesting de- 
ductions in two or three years from similar tables after the 
dormitories to be erected have had an opportunity to influ- 
ence the geographical distribution of the student body. 

The growth in the actual number of students from foreign 
countries is both interesting and important. No less than 
84 students of the Corporation (104 including Barnard and 
Teachers College) came from foreign countries this year, as 
against 22 ten years ago. In 1894 only one student of the 
Corporation claimed Europe as a permanent residence, as 
against 21 in 1904, and only one came from Asia in 1894, as 
against 19 this year. The greatest number of European stu- 
dents hails from England, while Japan sends the largest con- 
tingent of Asiatic students. The faculty of applied science 
attracts the greatest number of foreign students. 
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TABLE IV 

RBSIDBNCES OF STUDENTS (a) THE UNITED STATES 



1903-1004 


1 


I 


1 


II 


II 


>. 


1 

81 

'2' 
2 


"2' 

1 

66 

318 

4 
1 

I 


h3 

3 
11 

6 

76 

388 

84 

2 
16 

1 
1 
7 
4 
6 
2 
4 
2 


1 

x68 
2 

■*2* 

2? 

131 
8 

1 
6 

5 

1 
1 


1 


North Atlantic DivUon 
(8a.8o%): 
Conti^cticttt, r . - 1 


471 

1 
1 


"2' 


600 

23 
2 

27 
2 

97 
426 

13 
8 
3 

•f 


IS 


1 
3 


"1 

2 
8 


*^ 


Mniti* 


11 


Massachuaetts 

New Hami>8hire. ....... 


60 
5 




66 

401 
6 

1 
2 

4 


22 

241 

11 

3 

18 

1 


67 

483 

19 


14 

71 
6 


31 

262 

11 

4 
6 

13 


13 
60 

1 

"3' 

! 

1 


408 


New York 


2503 




101 


Rhode Island 


18 


Vermont 

Sonth Atlantic Divirion 
(2.W%): 

Delaware 


1 

21 

2 
6 

1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

i 


1 
4 


24 
"1 


District of Columbia. . . . 


1 






8 


Florida 


2 
8 
1 
3 
2 
1 


4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 


■*i* 

1 
2 

7 


1 
3 
3 
3 

1 

\ 

8 
2 


9 


(xeonrjit 




1 


"\ 


23 


Man^d 




14 


North Carolina 


1 


18 


South Carolina 


8 


ViiKinia 


2 


1 


.... 


13 


West Virginia 


4 


South CentimlDivirion 

^'•^aji. 


10 

1 
1 

1 


'f 

4 

3 

2 

.... 

2 
2 

8 
6 
1 


'I 

1 
3 

"2' 


2 


I 


88 

16 


Arkansas 


5 


Kentucky 


3 

1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 
2 

1 


. . . . 


22 


Louisiana 


5 


Mississippi 


2 


1 


2 

1 

i 

3 

4 
2 
7 
3 

6 

1 


1 





7 




2 


Tennessee 




1 
6 

16 
3 
3 

1 


**8* 

i 
1 
2 

"6' 
8 
2 
3 


2 

1 

22 

2 

6 
3 
1 

1 
2 






1 
8 

*8 

6 
2 

4 
11 


X5 

"i* 

**3' 


8 


Texas 


6 

12 

1 

2 

1 


. . . . 

12 

1 


2 

6 

1 


28 


North Centiml Division 

Illinois'. 


•s 


Indiana . t ............ . 


26 


Iowa 


3 


.... 


20 


Kansas 


9 


Michigan. ............. 




1 
2 
1 
2 


.... 


23 


Minnesota 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 




16 


Missouri 


2 
6 


2 


2 


6 

1 





21 


Nebraska 


14 


North Dakota 


1 


Ohio 


13 
2 

1 

20 
2 

6 

4 
1 
1 

1 


4 
8 


14 

1 

44 


6 

"3' 

5 


12 
1 
3 

10 


2 


3 


26 
2 
8 

17 


10 
1 

4 


71 




6 


Wisconsin 








17 


WMtam DiYirion 

(a.79.%): 


4 


4 





X08 
2 


California 


1 
1 


2 
2 


11 
14 


2 


6 

1 
1 


1 
2 




9 
2 


2 

1 


86 


Colorado 


25 


Idaho 


2 


Montana 


1 


2 


6 


1 


1 


.... 


2 


1 


13 


Nevada 


1 


New Mexico 






1 
2 
8 
2 










1 
1 
1 
1 


;::: 


2 


Oregon 




1 
1 

4 


.... 


"i" 

1 


2 






7 


Utah 


1 






12 


Washington 








8 


WyomiM 










1 


Territoriet (o.z8 %): 






i 














; 




















Hawaiian Islands. . . . . . 






650 














1 


Philippine Islands 




















1 








2 
709 














3 


Total 


50I 


383 


134 


397 


104 


398 


669 


19a 


37^« 
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TABLE IV (continued) 
(b) forbion countribs 



iooa-1004 


j 


J 


i 


« 


|i 


^ 


1 


ij 


is 


1 
1 


1 


AufftmHii 






1 
























2 
1 
2 








1 








BdSSn r!^7:.*.v: :::::::: 




















Brasil 






















BtilffRria 
















1 
13 






CatiadA 






4 


1 
1 
2 










82 


Chili 




ChinA 






















Colombia 






1 














Costa Rica 






1 
1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
















Cuba 




1 


3 
















Kcuador .................. 


















Bngland 






1 














12 






Germany 




















TTn1V«d 






















Hondttras .................. 






. . . . 
















India 






1 
















Jaiwn 







11 












14 


tfSai:..;.:::. :::;.;.;: 






2 


8 

1 










Natal 




















Nicarajma 




1 
















TlJi'^S^ 




. . . 


2 

1 




* 










8 


f^m . . 


















Swiid«« .. , 












































TrBntvaal 








1 






























1 






Turkey (in Asia) 
















1 




West Indies 






1 
15 










1 
10 

688 


4 
196 


2 


Total (a.60%) 


3 


I 


31 


18 


13 


3 


5 


Z04 






Grand totel (ezdndins 

anditors) 


504 


a»4 


674 


740 


15a 


410 


107 


403 


3866 







1 611 students in the Corporation claim New York City for 
their permanent residence, distributed among the faculties as 
follows: College, 348; Law, 188; Medicine, 353; Applied 
Science, 401 ; Graduate Faculties of Political Science, Philos- 
ophy, and Pure Science, 321. 

Table V. is of a comparative nature, indicating the geo- 
graphical distribution of students in the University Corpora- 
tion only, since 1893 (excluding Summer Session students). 
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TABLE V 

(a) — THE UNITBD STATES 





1893 


1894 


- 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1908 


1904 


Hortfa Atlantic XH^iiioii : 

Maine 

New Hampshire. . . 
Vermont 


6 

8 

33 

1137 

178 

26 

38 


6 

8 

37 

9 

30 

1246 

212 

27 

^' 

8 
3 
5 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 

6 

7 


% 

42 
12 
40 
1335 
229 
31 

^\ 

9 
3 

4 
2 
1 
2 

7 

1 

5 

8 


16JJ 

4 

6 

34 

10 

35 

1286 

210 

35 

30 


1666 
14 

4 

9 

36 

8 

40 

1308 

214 

33 

41 


•"IS 

3 
13 
41 
10 
54 
1433 
237 
47 

47 


4 

6 

37 

11 

58 

1501 

230 

38 

i 
5 
3 

10 
2 
8 
2 

11 
2 

6 
8 
2 

1 
9 
5 


4 
10 
62 
11 
70 
1630 
230 
43 

% 

7 

5 
14 

2 
15 

1 
20 

3 

5 
8 
3 
2 
14 
3 


4 
13 
57 
18 
63 
1799 
256 
51 

66 

■■7 
6 
9 
3 

12 
6 

22 
2 

14 
13 
2 
3 
15 
4 
2 

160 

41 

21 

29 

11 

5 

8 

13 

17 

2 

*i6 
3 


7 
10 
62 
19 
70 
1951 
260 
52 

"% 

7 
9 
5 
2 

10 
5 

23 
3 

% 

10 

7 

7 

2 

16 

4 
1 

•^ 

22 
24 

16 
10 

9 
18 
13 

3 

4 
10 

3 


7 
13 
63 
22 
56 
2014 
296 
63 

9 
10 
15 

4 
16 

9 
16 

5 

10 
9 

4 

.1 

5 
2 

'SS 

18 
25 
12 
13 

17 
8 
5 

16 
6 


2 
15 


Massachiiaetta 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 


40 
16 
54 

1933 


Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic IMvirion: 
Delaware 


290 
66 

6 


Maryland 

District of Coltxmbia 
Virgipip^ , 


8 
5 
7 
3 
5 
2 
6 
8 

6 

4 


5 
3 
5 

1 
2 
2 
10 
2 

fi! 

8 
6 


6 

1 
5 
6 
9 
2 
12 
1 

i 

7 

7 
1 
2 

5 

4 
1 

10 
12 
7 

8 

6 

12 

9 


4 
2 

10 
4 
8 
2 

14 
3 

\l 

9 
10 
2 
2 
11 
2 
1 

11 
19 

7 
IS 

7 
13 
12 

1 


10 

7 




West VitKinia 

North Caxolina 

South Carolina 

GeoTsia 


2 
14 

6 
19 


Florida 


8 


South Centiml IMTiaion: 

Kentucky 


68 

16 


Tennessee . . . . l 


7 


Alabama 


10 


Mississippi 


6 


Lotiisiana. ........ 


3 
8 


1 
16 

1 


1 

12 

1 


1 
9 


8 


Texas 


18 


Arkansas 


6 


Oklahoma 




2 


Horth Centiml DiTiiion: 
Ohio 


81 
25 

4 
6 
4 
13 
8 
7 

1 

3 

4 
1 


% 

8 
16 

7 
10 
8 
4 
6 
2 

"4 

4 

'I 


loa 

26 

12 

9 

2 

8 

12 

6 

14 

2 

1 

5 

4 

1 

i 


'li 

5 

9 

3 

13 

11 

8 

17 

3 


17 

24 

10 

11 

8 

11 

11 

2 

1 

7 

6 


'IS 

24 

23 

16 

9 

8 

8 

14 

2 

1 

12 

8 


'S 


Tndinna 


22 


Illinois 


26 


Michigan 


15 




9 


Minnesota 

Iowa. 


16 
18 


Missouri 


14 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 


1 
4 


Nebraska 


4 
4 
1 

1 
2 


6 

7 

1 

"6 

1 


2 

7 

1 

i 

1 
12 

1 


13 


Kansas 


5 


Indian Territory. . . 




WeitemlMTirion: 

Montana 


2 
12 

1 


1 
13 

1 


1 

1 

21 
3 

1 
9 

1 


86 
10 

1 

17 

5 


8 
28 

4 


^ 




1 


Colorado 


3 

1 


1 
1 


1 


24 


New Mexico 




Arizona 








Utah 


3 


3 


6 


2 


4 


5 


6 
8 


5 
8 


8 
2 
1 
9 
7 

26 

I 


9 

1 
1 
8 
8 
23 

} 


11 


Nevada 




Idaho 


1 


1 

1 

8 

11 

I 
1 


"i 

3 
13 

3 

"i 


1 

4 

1 

18 

2 
1 
1 








Wa«^ingtnn 


4 

5 

14 

3 


4 

3 

15 

3 


1 

3 

19 

\ 

3 


2 

3 

24 

3 


4 
5 

28 

4 






6 
12 

a 
1 




oiSoniia 


28 


Xnsular and Non-contifftt- 
otia TerritorlM: 

Alaska 


\ 


Hawaiian Islands. . 


3 


3 


3 


2 




1 












1 


Puerto Rico 


1 
i6z5 


1783 


2 
1914 












2 
><^S4 


1 
1830 


3 
»98o 


3 


Total 


1840 


i8g8 


aiao 


1x73 


1407 


1887 
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TALBE V (continued) 
(b) forbign couktribs 



211 





1803 


1804 


1806 


1806 


1807 


1808 


1800 1000 1001 


1002 


1003 1004 


Horth Amttica: 

Bermuda 


7 
2 
2 
2 


x8 


ao 


ax 


«4 


x8 


15 


x8 


1 
ao 


ax 


34 


35 


Canada 

Central America. . . 


10 
3 

4 
1 


11 
3 

4 
1 
1 


12 

4 
4 
1 


7 


11 


10 





6 

1 
7 
6 


10 

■"8 
8 


16 
2 

6 


21 
8 


Cuba 


4 
2 


ff 

2 


4 
1 


5 

4 


5 


Mexico 


6 


Sapto Domingo .... 




West Indies. 7 








1 












1 
3 


1 


Sooth America; 


4 


a 


^ 


X 






X 


a 


a 


\ 


Brafil . 








Colombia 


8 

1 


1 


3 


1 












.... 




1 
















2 

1 

ao 

2 




TTri*»lflmnfi^^ ,, 


1 

X 












1 
7 


2 
8 


2 

7 


2 


Bnrope: 

Austro-Hungary .. . 
Bdgium 


1 


a 


a 


S 


'? 


7 


ax 

3 


















1 


Pxance 


1 


1 




1 








1 
1 

3 






4 
3 

6 

1 
1 
2 

1 


2 


Germany 








« 


1 
5 


1 


Great Britain and 
Ireland 


1 








1 


2 


1 





Holland 








1 


Italy 








1 








1 








RufiffiA 






1 
1 


1 
1 


5 

1 


3 

1 




1 


3 


Spain 










1 


Sweden 


1 




. . . . 


1 






Switzerland 










1 
1 

5 








1 


I 


Turkey 










2 
3 


2 
xo 


1 
x6 


1 
8 






Ada: 


3 


X 


4 


7 


xa 


XX 

3 

' "8 


'8 


It>di« 




















3 



2 


Japan 


2 


1 


8 


7 


'■■3 


3 

1 
1 

X 

1 




1 

i 


14 

1 
1 

a 
2 

X 

45 


6 

1 
1 

a 
2 

X 

41 


14 


vS^ ;.:.:.. 




Turkey 


1 


— 


1 










Africa: 




X 

1 


X 

1 

a 

45 


a 
2 

X 

71 
I05X 


\ 


South Africa 










AvftnNa : 










I 


Total 


26 


aa 


39 


31 


23 


37 


35 


84 




Oimnd Total* 


1641 


[805 


1943 


|87X 


EOax 


"57 


iao8 


M5a 


1695 


»875 


I97X 



45-8 % of our Students in the various faculties of the Cor- 
poration are graduates of higher institutions of learning, as 
against 39.4 % last year. The gains in the professional fac- 
ulties of law and medicine are quite marked. There were 
during the past year 1360 students who were graduates of 
214 institutions of collegiate rank in the United States and of 
51 similar institutions in foreign countries. The figures giv- 
ing detailed information on this point are fotmd in Table VI. 
* Exclusive of auditors. 
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TABLE VI 

GRADUATES OP 
(a) — HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 



1903-1004 




t 

J 


S 


a 


\\ 


>» 


1 


1 


Add Rah Universityi TezM 










1 








Adfflphi Colkfl* 













2 
1 


11 


Agricuitiinl & Mech. Coll. of TeacM . 




















1 
2 










Alfred University 










1 
2 
5 

1 


■'i' 

1 
1 
1 




Allegheny College 








1 
3 




Amfierst 'College 




6 


3 


3 


21 


Anti^ch College 






Armour InstiUite of Technology. .. . 














Augsbiirg Serninary 










2 

1 






Auffufftanii College'. 










1 






AtLvtin College. 7, 




1 


1 






Baker Univcraity 






1 








Baltimore Medical Coll^ 






1 










Baylor University .". 












1 




Beloit College 






1 




2 


2 
2 
3 
2 

4 
6 




Bethany CoUc^e 








Boston University 






1 


1 


2 

1 




Bowdoin College 








Brown University 




1 


11 




le 


Bryn Mawr College 






1 




Butler College 












Canisius College 




1 












Capital University, Columbus, O . . . 








1 


■*i' 




Carleton College. .'. 














Case School or Applied Sidence 






1 








Central Pennsylvania College 










1 




















Central Wesleyan College 










1 
1 






Charleston Co&e^ T 














Chicago UniverBty 










1 




Chris^n Brothers College 














Colgate University 




2 
55 

8 

1 
38 


"28* 


.J 


1 


1 

8 

"i* 

32 




College of the City of New York .... 




35 
73 


190 


College of Pharmacy, N. Y 






Coloxudo College. . .'. 








Columbia University 




20 
2 


84 


116 


818 


Cooper Institute 






Cornell College, la 
















Cornell University 








8 


12 

1 
3 


3 


35 


Cumberland University 










Dartmouth College. . . ' 






2 








Delaware College 




1 






Dc Pauw University 




1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
8 
1 






Dicldnson College 










Drake Univernty 






















Blmira Colli^ ' 


















2 








Emory College ...'......". 






1 
1 








Buxelca College 
















Fm.nV1in antlTManihail Colleoe 








8 


1 
















French American College, Mass. . . . 




1 












General Theological Seminary 










2 






Georgetown Umversity '. 






2 

4 








HamTlton Colleoe '. 






















1 
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1003-1004 


1 


I 


i 


8 


II 


i 


1 


1 














1 
10 


"2 


1 


Harvmrd University 




'I 


20 


15 




71 


Haverford CoUese.'. 




2 


Hebrew Union CoUege 








1 


1 
1 




2 


Heidelberff University, OlUo 










1 


Highland ftixk ColU«e 








1 




1 


Hinun College .". 








2 






2 


Hobart College 










1 





1 


Holy Cross College 




2 


6 






8 


Howard College, Ala 




1 








1 


Illinois College 




1 
1 

4 










1 


Illinois Wesleyan University 








1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


..... 


4 


Indiana University .' 








8 


Indianapolis College of Law 






1 


Iowa College 7 










2 
2 

1 


1 

"i* 


3 


Johns Hopkins University 








2 


1 


5 


iCannas Wesleyan Uni vmnity ....... 








1 


Kentucky Unfvcrsity '. 




2 

1 
1 
2 






1 


4 






1 




2 


Knox College 








1 
1 
1 




2 


Lafayette <>>lle^ 




4 




1 


8 


Lake' Forest Umversity 




1 


Lebanon Valley College 










1 
"2 


1 


Lehigh Umversity. . .7 








2 

1 


1 
5 
1 


"i' 


3 


Leland Stanford, "Jr., University .... 




4 
1 


1 


14 


Louisiana State iTniversity. ../.... 




2 


McMicken University \ 








1 


1 


Mcpherson College. '. 










1 
2 




1 






3 


1 
1 






6 


ICassachusetts Agrictdtural College . 








1 










1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


2 


MgiT^r University, ,.,....... .7'. . 










2 


Michigan Agricultiiial College 








2 




3 


Michigan State Normal College 












1 


Middlebury College 












2 


3 


Mi11«ip. rnll«^ 






2 






2 


Mississippi Agricultural & Mech.CoU. 








1 




1 


2 


MJiwiMri^i cSlflgf^ 






1 




1 


Miasoiui Valley College 








2 


1 


"'i' 
2 


3 










1 


2 


Mount Holyoke Coll^^e. . . 7 




1 




1 
3 


4 
1 
1 
1 


8 


Mount Union College7 








4 


Mxiskingum College 










1 


Nevada'State Umversity 












1 


New York CoUege of Dentistry 






1 






1 


New York Homeopathic Medical CoU. 
New York Law School 


1 












1 








2 

1 
4 


2 

1 
20 


1 
2 


5 


New York State Normal School 










2 


New York University 




1 


5 




31 


Northern Indiana Normal College. . 




2 


Northwestern University, 111. . . 7. . . 












2 


2 


Notre Dame University 




1 
5 


2 
2 






3 


Oberlin College 




1 


2 

1 


4 




14 


Ohio Normaluniversity 




1 


Ohio State University 










5 

1 
5 
1 

1 


3 


8 


Ohio University 












1 


Ohio We^yan University 




2 


1 




1 





OUvet College 




1 


Pacific University 












1 


P(>nn^1v!|^f^ii^ Mintarv CoUf^gw .... . 






1 

1 






1 


Pennsylvania State College .7 








1 






2 


Pittsburgh College 






1 
1 


"i" 


1 


Polyteclmic Institute, Brooklyn. . . . 




1 

1 

11 








3 


Pr>iTionA Colleffe. 










1 


Princeton University 




30 

1 


7 
2 


3 


3 

1 


2 


fiA 


Purdue University 




4 
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1903-1904 


J 


» 
J 


1 


<ii 


II 


1 


J 


1 


Rmdcliife College 












5 






Randolph-liiacon College 










1 




Richmond College T 




2 

1 












Roanokf^ College 
















Rock Hill Coli^e 




1 












Rose Polytechnic Institute 






1 

2 










Rutgers College 






5 

1 
1 


1 


1 


I 


10 


St. Prnncis College, Bn>okl3ni ...... 












10 


2 
1 

1 




1 





14 


St. John's CoUegc, Md 






St. John's College. Pordham. N.Y.C. 


'**i' 


4 


2 




2 






St. Mary's University, Texas 










1 






St. Peter's College. N. J 

Seton Hall College... 






3 

1 


















Smith College 








2 


6 


8 


11 


South Carolina College 




1 








Southwestern Univeraty 










1 










1 










State College of Kentucky 


1 
2 


1 


1 

1 




1 
1 
4 
1 

■*i' 





State University of Iowa 




2 










Syracuse University .".'. . . . 






1 


4 


3 

1 
1 
8 




Taylor University 








Tnnity College, Conn 




1 
1 


2 


1 


*'*i' 




Trinity College, N. C 








1 






Tufts College 










1 
1 


1 




Txilane University 




1 
4 


**'i' 


1 






Union College. N. Y 












7 


5 


12 


University of 'Alabama. . . . .' 






2 






University of Arkansas 




3 












University of BufEalo 




1 












University of California 




2 






1 


4 
8 
2 


. . . . . 




University of Chicago 




1 




10 










3 




University of Colorado 




3 
2 

1 
2 




1 
1 




University of Georgia 






1 




University of Idaho 






University of Illinois 










1 











1 








University of Louisville 






1 










University of Maine 












8 

? 

1 
..... 




University of Michiisan 






1 


"*i* 


4 
4 
2 


11 

4 
3 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


21 


University of Minnesota 






10 


University of Missouri 




1 


1 




University of Nashville 










4 
2 

1 


1 


1 
1 


*"i' 


13 


University of North O^rolina 






University of Oregon 






University of Pennsylvania 




2 

1 


1 






University of Puerto Rico 








University of Rochester 




1 
1 






1 


1 




University of the South 




1 

1 




1 




Univendtv of South Carolina 










University of Tennessee. 








1 


1 


"i' 




Universitv of Texas 








1 




University of Utah 




1 




1 






University of Vermont 






1 


2 

1 


"'i' 




University of >^rginia 






3 








1 




1 

3 




University of Wisconsin 








1 
5 






University of Wooster 




1 








Upper Iowa University 








1 
1 


... . :::::i 




Ursmus Coll^ 










1 


....1 
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1903-1004 


1 


1 


iS 


¥ 


|l 


>> 


1 


, 


Utah Aaric\il*-«tT^l Collegia. ........ 








1 








1 


Vander&t University 




1 


1 




1 
12 

1 




8 


Vaasar CoUqje '. 






6 

1 


18 


Wabash College 






1 
1 




8 


Wake Forest CoUese 




1 


2 


WartbtiTS College, Iowa 




1 








1 








1 








1 


Wasbinffton Umversity 










1 




1 


Waynesbuig College 










1 
2 


1 


Wefiesley dollege.r. 










12 

1 
4 
1 


1 
1 
2 


16 


Wells Con«» 










5 


Weffieyan tTmvermty , 






2 


1 


2 

1 


11 


Western College 






2 


Western liar^iand CoU^ 






' 




1 


Western Reserve Univenity 


1 








6 




7 


Whitman Coll^w ,.,.,,. 








1 


1 


William JeweU College 




1 
2 

1 










1 






4 


1 


1 


3 


2 


18 


Wofford Colki^ 




1 


Woman's Collie, Baltimore, Md. . . 










1 


..... 

1 


1 


Worcester Polyteichmc Institute.. . . 












1 


Yale University 




26 

1 


27 





8 


8 


74 


Yankton College, , r . r 




1 




















3 


ao8 


304 


xxo 


X7a 


492 


xai 


I^OO 







(b) — HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN PORBION COUNTRIES 



Academy. Wolosin, Russia 

Acadia Collie, N. S., Canada 

Aoyama College, Toloo, Japan 

Balliol College, Oxford, England. . . 

Basel University 

Beth-Hamidxasch, Frankfurt a-M., 
Germany 

Cambridge University, England 

Chinzei College, Japan 

CoU^e de Langres, Fianoe 

Collegium Urbanum, Rome, Italy. . 

Commercial College, Tokio, Japan. . 

Dalhousie College. N. S., Canada. . . 

Doshisha College, Japan 

Bscuelas Pias Sarna, Barcelona, 
Spain 

Euphrates College, HarpooL Turkey 

Gymnasium, Campobasso, Italy 

Gymnasium, Kohn, Bohemia 

Gymnasium, V«)ice, Italy 

Gymnasium, Vysoke, Myto, Bo- 
hemia 

Imperial University, Tientsin. China 

Imperial Univernty. Tokio, Japan. 

Keiln Gakko, Tokio, Japan 

Keiogyiiku University, Toldo, Japan 
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TABLE VI (continued) 

(b) HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES (continued) 



1903-1004 



11 



King's College, London 

King's College, N. S., Canada 

KOmgliches Gymnasium, Leix»tg, 

uennany 

Lehrerinnenaeminar, Karlsruhe, 

Germany 

London University, England 

Lycte, Bralla, Roiunama 

Lyc6e Mohire, Prance 



Lyceum, Rome, Italy 

Madras University, India.. 



lianitoba University 

Osgoode Hall Law School. Toronto. 
Canada 

Ottawa University. Canada 

Provincial Institute, Santiago, Cuba 

Queen's University, Canada 

Realgymnasium, Worms. Germany. 

Realschule. P^s, Hungarv 

Semmon College, Tokio, Japan 

St. Petersburg University. Russia. 

University College, Sheffield. Eng- 
land 

Universit^r of Antioquia, South 
America 

University of Berlin 

University of Bishops College, Can- 
ada 

University of Prance 

University of Havana 

University of Heidelberg 

University of Leipzig 

University of Pans 

University of Toronto 



Total giaduataa of foreign institn^ 
tiont 



x8 



Gtand total giadoataa of higher 
institutions 



30a 



300 



139 



190 



518 



xa6 



1578 



Deduct for graduates of more than 

ont institution 

Total students holding degrees 

Total students enrolled 

Percentage holding degrees, 1904. . . 
Percentage holding degrees, 1903. . . 



30 

373 



3 
I. a 59.6 



5 

395 

674 

43.8 

30.5 



9 
130 

17.6 
14. a 



45 
145 
15a 

95.4 
95.5 



108 
4x0 
4x0 
xoo.o 
q8.o 



21 

105 

96.4 



218 

X360 
a97x 
45.8 
39.4 



The niimber and nature of the degrees held by the students 
of the Corporation are shown in Table VII., wherein it ap- 
pears that our 1360 college graduates hold 1706 degrees, 
which have been granted by 265 institutions. 
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TABLE VII 

NATURB OP DBGRBBS HBLD BY STUDBNTS 



DBQRBBS 


j 


1 


aS 


M 


|i 


^» 


1 


1 


Bachdor of Arts 




210 


205 


67 

5 

41 

2 

4 


97 

7 
18 


310 
11 
63 


50 

"44' 


948 


** " CPoreum eauivAlent) 




23 


Srt4Jr-^^ T^^ 




25 


4S 


229 


•• " (Foreign equiva- 




2 


" Philosophy ? 




22 


18 




2 
3 


32 


6 


91 


" " (Foreign 

equivalent) 
" Letters 




2 














3 


(Foreign oquiva- 




1 
8 

1 






1 

8 

2 

12 


1 


2 






4 


1 


5 


24 


" Pedagogy 




4 


** DivimtyT 


1 






10 
1 

44 

1 
1 
2 


23 


** Sacred Theoloflrv 








1 


Master of Arts 




24 


7 


2 

1 
1 


128 

1 
2 


24 

"8* 


229 


** " (Poreisn eauivalent). 




2 


" Science 






2 

1 
1 


15 


" Laws. 






2 


" Literature 






1 
6 
8 
3 


"*5" 


3 


" Pedagogy 






8 






1 


1 


4 


19 


" Pedagogy t 




3 
















Total 


I 


296 


287 


xa8 


aoa 


578 


I4X 


1633 






Barfi*l)Or of Laws 


1 


4 


1 


"i' 


6 


6 
2 


2 


18 


** Bngineering. 


3 


** (?ivil Rngineering 










Ci'^dl Bngineer. . , . , .^, , , . - , T, , . ^ , . 






1 


5 
3 
2 




1 




Blectricai Bnffineer. .............. 




1 




Me^^T^ifi^l Bngineer 








3 
2 




l/Tmii^g Engineer. . . . . . . 1 . . ^ . * t . . t 










1 
1 




Graduate in Pharmacy 






8 

1 








Doctor of Pharmacy. .' 












Bachelor of Medidne 










1 
3 


"2 




Doctor of Medidne 


1 


1 


10 
2 






17 








2 


















Total 


a 


6 


33 


XX 


6 


X5 


ID 


73 






Total ilcinfooi held 


3 


30a 

ara 
a75 


3x0 

15 

343 


X39 

9 
X30 
zox 


ao8 

63 
X45 
150 


593 


151 


X706 


D0duct for students holdmg mor* 
than ont dtgrM 


xaoa 




i 
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The average age of the College Freshmen has increased 
from 17 years, 3 J months, in 1903, to 18 years, 3I months in 
1904, while the average age of first-year students under the 
Faculty of Applied Science has decreased from 19 years, 8f 
months, in 1903, to 19 years, 6 months, in 1904. In 1899 the 
average age of College Freshmen was 18 years, i^ months; 
in 1894, 17 years, 6 months. 

Table IX. indicates the proper classification of the stu- 
dents who attended one or more courses of instruction in 
the various departments. In the detailed departmental sta- 
tistics, which have been prepared, but are omitted in this 
report, the enrolment in the various courses of instruction 
given during the year by the departments has been indicated, 
reference being made to units of instruction. In Table IX. 
the repetitions caused by students pursuing more than one 
course in any department are removed, and this table thus 
furnishes a better criterion of the nature of any departmental 
clientele than the individual tables can. 

From the table it will be seen that the department of chem- 
istry gives instruction to the largest ntmiber of students in 
courses conducted under the auspices of the Corporation 
during the winter term, no account being taken in the table 
of courses given at Barnard or at Teachers College. Leaving 
the medical departments out of consideration, the departments 
of mechanical engineering, mathematics, and English, all of 
which impart instruction to over five hundred students, follow 
chemistry in the order named. The department of English 
draws the greatest ntmiber of students in the College, fol- 
lowed by the departments of history, Romance languages, 
Latin, economics, and Germanic languages, all of which in- 
struct over two hundred College students. 
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TABLE IX 

CLASSIFICATION OP STUDENTS ATTENDING ONE OR MORE COURSES 





COLLBOB 


Law 


Mbdicikb 


1903-1904 


1 




i 


1 


1 




I 

-a 


1 


J 


1 1 1 

1 n i 


I 


AiMtomy 








8 
14 

I 

6 

6 

18 












00 


160 






10 


AnthxDpolojTy 




1 

1 


12 
5 

1 

8 

85 


2 
2 


.... 














Architectuxie 












































Botany . , 


3 
82 


3 
40 


8 
12 


























































Civil Bturin^orinff 




1 


7 


1 
3 






















Comparative Literature.! . . 
















































178 






.... 


48 


1 
01 


51 

10 

6 

50 


10 


2 
















Education 
















Electrical Engineerisff. 






1 
31 




















English. / 


117 


114 


1 


















Gemto-Urinary and Venerea] 
M DiflfMfWs 












187 


.... 






2 

78 
20 


61 
13 


5 

80 
10 


4 

10 



1 

18 
2 
















Germanic T^Ttjt^^ignn and 




















Greek .'!. 


.... 
































187 


178 




History and PoUtical Phi- 
losophy 

Tndo-Ininian ^''**''iia(mi 


88 


102 


60 
2 


50 

4 


21 














. . ■ • 




. . . . 






' * 




. . . 






Larynffoloflrv ....... x x . 


. . . . 


.... 


















178 




LaSlf. . 


115 


50 


25 





11 


















Materia Medica and Tliera' 












160 


187 






Mathematics .... 


106 
7 


89 

1 


'20 
16 

4 
1 
6 


10 

12 

6 

4 
4 
2 
22 
5 


15 

4 
1 
















Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanics » , 






































Metallurgy* 
























Mineralogy. ....... ^ 


. . . • 


. . . . 






















Mining 










2 
152 
















MunicirMLl and Private TiAw 


• • . . 


.... 


. . . . 


■*8' 


121 




1 












Music 


3 


4 


5 












Neurology 














187 
187 
187 


178 
178 


1 


Obstetrics WW 






















100 




Ophthalniology 




























* 




















178 

i78* 
178 




Otoloirv 
























187 
187 
187 




Patholoffv 








8 














160 


8 


Pediatrics i..!!;;! 




















Philosophy 




"3 

22 


40 

2 

24 


88 


6 
















Physical Education 






















Physics !]!!!! 


44 


8 
5 


14 










64 
62 
00 




















101 
160 
160 






12 


Physiology 


















£87* 


i78* 


3 


Practice of Me<^cine 


















2 


Psychology 




50 


00 

44 
8 
8 
3 


26 
22 

12 
6 

7 
8 


8 
2 

18 














Public Law and Jurispru- 
dence 




40 


44 


84 















Romance Languages and Li^ 
eratures: 
A. French 


00 


50 

J 

1 












T*. Tf^H^n 




















C. Spanish 


5 


1 

1 






















































160 


187 


178 


2 








6 


4 
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TABLE IX {continue^ 

OF INSTRUCTION IN THE VARIOUS DBPARTlfBNTS 



Apflibd Scibncb 


Political 

SCIBNCB 


Philosopbt 


PUSB 
SCIBNCB 




I 


-g 


\ 


1 


! 


1 


1 


j 


1 


1 
1 


1 


1 


II 


|g 


1 


1 






















1 

2 










2ft7 














2 




8 






2 


1 
1 


"*i" 


44 


10 


21 

8 

'i67* 


14 
19 

1 
68 


9 
20 


4 


22 

1 


100 












4 
22 
82 




11 


70 


31 






2 








79 


157 


82 


1 


88 






1 




1 




682 




8 





4 


1 


8 


74 


111 


102 


41 


8 


15 












855 




1 




87 




1 










42 






















178 








1 






180 
18 


7 


89 
49 




2 
8 
5 






2 


2 


894 
















93 


21 


1»7 

1 


106 


47 

1 


8 

4 


15 










402 




4 




128 






6 


2 


4 


658 










187 


12 


91 
2 


55 


18 

1 


3 


8 










18 
2 










212 


1 


9 

1 




50 
42 


1 




4 


3 


1 


280 




1 





95 






















365 


' ' 






1 






117 




82 

8 




1 






1 




441 
















14 






























178 














1 




52 










2 


4 


269 






















347 


IM 


164 
188 
190 
121 
51 
24 


16 
123 
116 
99 
21 
62 


1 
86 
79 
70 

6 
27 


1 
6 
2 
5 

1 
2 


16 
25 

7 
15 

9 
10 






4 




"22 

7 

82 

9 

7 
8 






6 




585 


162 










627 


32 






2 












461 


25 














849 


45 


















150 


1 


















133 




1 
















407 
















6 








49 


19 


2 


101 
























866 

































525 
































187 




. .. . 






























178 


































187 










1 












8 










646 




























365 














14 


2 


87 


1 






11 


8 


8 


221 


















5 


147 


124 


4 




1 


18 







3 

1 




21 

7 
9 


2 








491 














188 


















1 








280 





























527 








1 






4 
119 

7 

4 
1 


2 
2 


45 

4 

89 
9 

4 
21 


2 

1 


1 
1 

2 
2 




8 


2 


4 


262 












336 








1 








8 


1 


1 


257 













27 


1 


5 


4 


1 














50 








1 










1 


36 


























527 




1 














4 




21 


1 








37 
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During the academic year 1 903-1 904 the University con- 
ferred honors on 875 individuals, to whom were granted 987 
degrees and diplomas. This information is summarized in 
Table X. 

TABLE X 



DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS GRANTED, 1903-I904 






Men 


Women 


Total 


A. DocreM conferred in coune 

Bftchelor of Arts • « 


102 

110 

4 

10 

4 

38 

22 

28 

21 

1 

178 

118 

26 

657 

16 

641 


80 


182 


** Laws 


110 


" Science (Sducation) 


35 


80 


" •• [Architecture) 


10 


" •• (Chemistry) 




4 


RtiinTicf r of Mines 




38 






22 


Blectricfu Rnffineer t . - , . 




23 






21 


Mf>tAllursrical Emrineer 




1 


Doctor of Medicine 




178 


Master of Arts 


42 

2 

159 


160 


Doctor of Philosophy 


28 


^^ "Stai .......... .. ......::::;::::::::: 


8x6 


Dtduct duplicates * 


16 




159 


800 


B« Honorary decrees 

Master of Arts 


1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
6 




I 


Doctor of Letters. 




1 


Science 




1 


" Sacred Theology 




1 


" Taws r . . r -,,,.,,.... 




2 


Total 




6 








C Teachers College diploaut granted 


16 


124 
1 



140 


Higher " " 


1 


Master's " " 


17 

1 
34 


28 


Doctor's " " 


1 


Total 


X3X 


x6s 








697 
6^^ 


ago 

73 

ai7 


987 
Z12 


Deduct duplicates t 


Total inditidnate receiying degrees and diplomas.... 


875 



Table XI. is of a comparative nature, indicating the num- 
ber of different degrees granted during the past four years. 

♦Distributed as follows: A.B. and A.M., i; B.S. and A.M., i; 
LL.B. and A.M., 8; M.D. and A.M. a; E.M. and A.M., z; C.E. and 
A.M., a; Mech, E. and A.M., i. 

t In addition to those noted under ♦, the following duplications occur: 
Two Bachelor's Diplomas in Education, a women; A.B. and Bachelor's 
Diploma, 4 men, 30 women; B.S. and Bachelor's Diploma, 3 men, a 9 
women; A.M. and Bachelor's Diploma, i man, 6 women; A.M. and 
Master's Diploma, 14 men, 6 women; Ph.D. and Doctor's Diploma, 
z mazu 
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1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


Bftch«1m* of Art* <inf»n) . x . , . x x . . . . . 


84 
60 
90 

9 
10 

8 
14 
16 
19 
13 


109 

60 
110 

17 

16 
6 

17 

11 

23 

21 

1 

146 

**i66'" 
88 


101 
47 

116 
27 
7 
10 
19 
18 
17 
19 
2 

168 
1 

147 
39 


102 


** •* (women) 


80 


" Laws ■ . . X . . . a i . . . .XX . . X .XX.. 


110 




39 


" •• cAxchitecture) 


10 




4 


Engiiiwr of Mtnet 


88 


C^vfi Bnguieer 


22 


Rlectri^ Bnffin«er 


23 


>fM<tifmWi Fngipw* 


21 




1 


Doctor <n Medid^ 


147 

2 

109 

26 


178 


^Kf^^-r of lAkWn 




Arts 


160 




28 






Totia 


606 

10 
596 


713 

10 

703 


73a 
7x7 


8x6 


Deduct dupUcaUs 


16 


Total indiTidiuUs nceivlnc ilciitfooi 


800 






Ba Hraonry dsfraM 

MaffterofArtff 


1 
2 
2 




1 


1 


" sSmce.. ....;: ;:;.;;..; ;.... 






4 


4 
1 
1 
2 


2 


Letters 


1 


" Sacred Theoloey 






1 


" Sdenoe 


1 


1 


1 






Total 


6 


S 


9 


6 






C TMctaen Coltofe diplomas grantad 

Higber diplonia in education. ..... .,x ...... x . 


3 
86 


4 

104 

28 

8 


"ioi" 

19 

3 


1 


Bachelor's diploma in education. .... . . . 


140 


Mattffr'ff ' " 


S 


Doctor's " '* 




1 








Total 


89 


139 


ia7 


x<SS 






701 

4; 


% 


868 

73 
795 


987 


Total Individuals nceiTliic decreet and diplofflaa. 


112 
875 



Table XII. shows the chief specialties (major subjects) of 
the recipients of higher degrees (A.M. and Ph.D.) at Com- 
mencement, and the number of such degrees granted under 
each faculty. 
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TABLE XII 

(a) — SPECIALTIES OP RECIPIENTS OP HIOBBR DEGREES, 1903-Z904 





A.M. 


Ph.D. 




MAJOR 8UBJBCTS 


1 


^ 


1 


1 


1 


AdTPfnifftTRtive Law 




2 


1 
1 






Afperican Hiitorv 




Ancient History 




Anthropology . ' 


13 
18 
15 


1 










Botany 


2 

1 








Qienairtry ...••• •.•>•. 


4 






I^4«A«« 




Civil Bngineerinff. 




1 






Clasacal Archeology ^ 




Companttive Litenture 










CV»n»titTit«"n«1 Law 


• "8 * 
18 
2 
2 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 




14 




27 


Bnslish 


29 


R,ir*>r-«T» HiitAry ! 




OfT*Danic Tranffuaffn 


4 
2 




Geolocrv 








orSB^v:::::::::;:;::::::::::::;:::::::::: 


1 
1 






Tntemati'wi^l Law 








Latin 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 




Matbematicft 


1 










Mf»^hftnic4» 










Medicine 










MmiT»E 










Palwontology 




1 
2 






PhiJoflnTkhvT.' 


e 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
8 
1 


1 




Physicfl 
















i 


2 










Psychology 







1 








■ 




T?oman<^ Lanffuaffes .7 7 . . . .' 






1 




Semitic Languages ••.... 


"i" 


1 
3 
2 




Sociology aiiS Statistics. .\ . 


12 


Zodlogy 


8 






Total 


118 


43 


a6 


a 


188 







(b) ^HIGHER DEGREES GRANTED UNDER BACH PACXTLTY 





A. M. 


Ph.D. 




PACULTIB8 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Political Science 


41 
54 

20 

1 
2 


11 
27 

4 


10 

7 
8 

1 


"2" 


62 


Philosophy 


90 


Pure Science 


82 


Applied Science 


2 


PmeArts 


2 


Total 


Z18 


4a 


26 


a 


188 
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SUMMER SESSION. 1904 

A — Students Classifibd According to Sbx 

Genem] Medical Total 

Men 392 42.89% 47 439 45.68% 

Women 522 67.11% — 522 64.32% 

914 100.00% 47 961 100.00% 

B — Students Classified as Old and New 

Geaeial Medical Total 
Previoiasly 

matriculated 403 44.09 % 36 439 46.68 % 

New students 611 66.91% 11 622 64.32% 

914 100.00% 47 961 10a00% 

C — Students Classified According to Residence 

No. of 
Stttdenta Percentage 

North Atlantic Division : 

Connecticut 20 

Maine 3 

Massachtisetts 24 

New Hampshire 1 

New Jersey 94 

New York: 

Outside of New York City 106 

New York City: 

Manhattan and the Bronx . . 306 

Brooklyn 119 

Queens 15 

Ridhmond 6 446 

651 

Pennsylvania 41 

Rhode Island 1 

Vennont 1 

736 80.62% 

South Atlantic Division : 

District of Columbia 1 

Florida 2 

Georgia 22 

Maryland 24 

North Carolina 4 

South Carolina 7 

Virginia 12 

West Virginia 3 

76 8.21 % 

South Central Division: 

Alabama 2 

Indian Territory 1 

Kentucky 3 

Mississippi 1 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 4 

13 1.42% 
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No. of 
Students 
North Central Division: 

Illinois 7 

Indiana 7 

Iowa 6 

Kansas 1 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota 4 

Missouri 9 

Nebraska 1 

North Dakota 1 

Ohio 18 

Wisconsin 6 

Western Division: 

Arizona 1 

California 2 

Colorado 4 

Utah 3 

Washington 1 

Insular Territories: 

Hawaiian Islands 1 

Puerto Rico 1 

2 

Foreign Countries: 

Canada 6 

Central America 1 

England 2 

Inma 1 

Italy 1 

Japan 1 

South Africa 1 

13 

914 100.00 % 

Of the medical students, 28 came from New York (24 from Greater 

New York), 10 from New Jersey, 2 from Connecticut, and i each from 

Rhode Island, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Hawaiian Islands, Canada, 

and Mexico. 

D — Students Classified According to Previous Preparation 



64 



11 



7.01% 



1.20% 



.11 


% 


.11 


% 


.65% 


.11 
.22 


% 


.11 


% 


.11 


% 


.11 


% 


.11% 



Institutions 


Gradu- 
ates of 




Partial 

courses 

in 




Total 




Colleges 


280 
199 
106 


30.63 % 
21.77 % 
11.60% 


174 
80 
53 


19.04 % 
8.75% 
5.80% 


454 
279 
159 


49.67 % 
30.52 % 
17.40% 


Professional schools for 
teachers 


Other secondary or 
higher institutions. . . 


No secondary or higher 
traii^inp". 


585 


64.00 % 


307 


33.59 % 


892 
22 


97.59 % 
2.41 % 






— • 


— 


— 


— 


914 


100.00% 
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Of the 47 medical students, 36 were graduates of colleges 
or medical schools, and 11 had taken partial courses in medi- 
cal schools. 

E — Students Classified According to Teaching Positions 

Elementary schools 349 38.18 % 

Secondary schools 151 16.62 % 

Higher educational institutions 32 3.60 % 

Normal schools 33 3.61 % 

Superintendents 9 .99 % 

Special teachers 34 3.72 % 

Private school teachers 16 1.75 % 

624 68.27 % 

Not engaged in teaching 290 31.73 % 

914 100.00 % 

Of the medical students, 12 were physicians and 35 were 
students (32 P. and S., 2 Long Island Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, and I Medical College of the State of South Carolina). 



F — ^Aggregate Attendance on Courses 



Subjects 

Anthropology 

Chemistry 

Domestic Science. . . 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Geqeraphy 

Geology 

German 

History 

Latin 

Manual Training... . 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drawing 

Music , 

Nature Study , 

Philosophy , 

Physicsd Education. , 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psycholo^ 

Romance Languages 

Total 



No. of CottTses 



No. of Students 



Percentage of 
Total Enrolment 



1 
6 
2 
2 
8 

10 
3 
3 

10 
4 
4 
4 
9 
4 
3 
1 
4 
7 
7 
3 
5 

11 



13 

119 

14 

28 

369 

295 

55 

21 

174 

122 

67 

124 

217 

35 

34 

19 

48 

149 

86 

23 

138 

98 



111 



2248 



100.00% 
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G — ^Aggrbgatb Attendance on Courses, 1900-1904 



Department 



Total 
enrornt 

XQOO 



Tcytal 

enrol'nt 

190Z 



Total 

enrol'nt 

iQoa 



Total 

enxol'iit 

1903 



Total 

enrornt 

X904 



Anthropology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Domestic Science 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Fine Arts 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

History 

Latin 

Manual Training 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drawing 

Music 

Nature Study 

Philippine Islands 

Philosophy 

Physic^ education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Romance Languages 

Total 

Number of courses given, 



28 



458 
237 

59 



15 

21 
73 



24 
42 
40 

88 



1085 



495 

238 

45 



67 
71 
14 
44 
71 



58 
67 
56 

155 
20 



59 



462 

174 

59 

38 

101 
51 
51 
72 

108 



21 

53 

88 
82 

89 
51 



13 
72 

21 
702 
280 

59 

25 
152 
134 

50 
112 
164 

48 
23 
11 
62 

105 
68 
10 
92 

110 



1401 



1559 



2313 



13 

119 

14 

28 

369 

295 

55 

21 

174 

122 

67 

124 

217 

35 

34 

19 

48 
149 

86 

23 
138 

98 



2248 



28 



43 



59 



78 



111 



Respectfully submitted, 

Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I beg to submit herewith the report of the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds for the year ending June 30, 1904. 

In this, the first annual report to be submitted by the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grotmds, it seems fitting 
to review briefly the history of this department since its 
organization in July, 1886. 

The buildings of Columbia College were at that time all 
located on the 49th Street site, which had an area of less than 
two acres. They were six in number, with a total floor area 
of 190,000 square feet. The heating plant had a capacity of 
375 H.-P., the two small dynamos (now used as experimental 
motors in our electrical-engineering laboratory) a capacity of 
60 kilowatts, and three fans made a pretence at furnishing 
ventilation. The consumption of fuel per annum was about 
1400 tons. The employees under the control of the Superin- 
tendent were twenty-two in number, and the total cost of 
operating and maintaining the btiildings was $33,000. The 
work of organization was ably carried out by Mr. Holbrook 
F. J. Porter, who left in 1890 to become the Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the Columbian Exposition. After a few months, 
during which Mr. W. H. H. Beebe was Acting Superintendent, 
he was succeeded by Mr. Edward A. Darling, who had the 
good forttme to come to Columbia at a time when the project 
of establishing the University in new buildings and upon a 
new site was about to be taken up. Mr. Darling's share in 
the planning and execution of this important enterprise is 
of too recent date to require detailed mention on my part, 
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and I need only refer to the minutes of the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of February, 1898. After having success- 
fully brought Columbia to her new home, Mr. Darling in 1899 
joined Thomas A. Edison in the planning and construction 
of the elaborate plant of the Edison Portland Cement Works, 
where he remained until his death a little over a year ago. 
He was followed by the present incumbent, Frederick A. 
Goetze, who had been Assistant Superintendent of Buildings 
and Groimds. Mr. H. H. Morrison succeeded the latter in 
that position, during the past year accepted the appoint- 
ment of Constructing Engineer of public schools in St. Louis, 
Mo., and recently performed the duties of Acting Conunis- 
sioner of school buildings of that city for several months. 

In 1 89 1 the buildings and plant of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons were placed under the control of this depart- 
ment; the following year two stories were added to the 60th 
Street building to provide for more laboratories, and a few 
years later the erection of the Institute of Anatomy and of 
the new Vanderbilt Clinic and Sloane Maternity Hospital was 
begun, the last building being completed in 1897. During 
1895-96 and '97 the biiildings on Momingside Heights were 
under construction. In 1899-1900 another story, equal in 
voltune and floor area to the entire Engineering Btiilding, 
was added to University Hall, and Earl Hall followed in 
1901-02. In 1902 the Barnard College btiildings were in- 
cluded, when Fiske Hall was converted from a dormitory to a 
hall of science. In 1903, with the erection of the Speyer 
School and the Physical Education building, the Teachers 
College buildings were added, and within the last month the 
College of Pharmacy has swelled the list, until now the De- 
partment of Buildings and Grounds is charged with the care, 
maintenance, and operation of twenty-six biiildings, occupying 
an area of thirty-five acres, with an estimated present value 
of land, buildings, and equipment of about $18,000,000. The 
floor area has increased since 1886 to 1,375,000 square 
feet (exclusive of the buildings now under construction), 
the capacity of the heating plants to 4000 H.-P., of the elec- 
tric-lighting plants to 1070 kilowatts; sixty-nine fans, varying 
from four to nine feet in diameter, moving 80,000,000 cubic 
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feet of air an hour, now supply ventilation, and the aggregate 
amotint of coal consumed in the various plants is about 1 1 ,500 
tons per annum. During the year 1903-4, 250 employees, 
including clerks, draftsmen, engineers, foremen, skilled 
mechanics, laboratory attendants, porters, and cleaners were 
on the pay-rolls of the department at one time, and the total 
cost of operating and maintaining the buildings and plant for 
this year was $200,000. It is possible to obtain some idea of 
the amount of business transacted at the present time in con- 
nection with this department by merely referring to the 
operation of the post-office which is connected with the office 
of the Superintendent in the Library building. Here during 
the past year over $8000 in stamps were sold; $6000 in money- 
orders issued; 260,000 letters, 87,000 pieces of second-, third-, 
and fourth-class matter, 63,000 inter-departmental letters, 
and 1200 pieces of registered mail — a total of over 411,000 
pieces in all — were received and distributed among the vari- 
ous biiildings. It should be remembered that this does not 
include the mail for Barnard College, Teachers College, and 
the School of Medicine, nor the printed announcements issued 
by the University. 

It is to be regretted, from a purely economic point of view, 
that the greater part of a plant of the magnitude indicated 
above should be compelled to shut down for nearly four 
months in the year, and it is to be hoped that the day is not 
far distant when it will be found possible to keep all our 
buildings in active operation throughout the entire twelve 
months. No commercial plant could afford to shut down for 
so long a period, and I might venture to suggest, carrying 
the analogy further, the possibility of reducing the per-capita 
cost of our educational output by following along commercial 
lines in this as well as in other respects. So far as the cost 
of operation and maintenance of the btiildings is concerned, 
this would increase very little in proportion to the far greater 
use which could be made of the entire plant during approxi- 
mately a third of the calendar year. The Summer Session is, 
of course, a step in this direction, and may perhaps be the 
means toward accomplishing the desired result. 

It has been the poUcy of the Trustees to place the work of 
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the Department of Btiildings and Grounds on the high plane 
of mechanical engineering, with the result that the depart- 
ment has been of service to the University in many ways in 
the rapid development of the past fifteen years. Thus it 
designed and supervised the erection of the power plant at 
the School of Medicine and the central heating and lighting 
plant at Momingside Heights. It has designed special fur- 
niture and equipment frequently adopted in our sister uni- 
versities, it maintains its own shops and organization for the 
repairs and betterments on the University buildings and for 
the construction of much of the special furniture, it super- 
vises the planning and construction of new btiildings, and 
investigates in a scientific manner important questions con- 
nected with the economical administration of the plant of the 
University. 

During the years 1900-02, when there was a lull in the 
construction of buildings, special study was given to the ques- 
tion of power-house economy connected with the consumption 
of fuels. This resulted in an annual saving in the above- 
mentioned plants of over $7600 per annum; and during the 
past year, notwithstanding the severe winter and a higher 
coal market, made it possible to reduce the annual cost of 
fuel at Teachers College over 30 per cent., resulting in a saving 
of over $2000 as compared with the previous normal outlay 
per annum. 

The imification of the control of the btiildings of the sep- 
arate corporations of the University tmder one department 
has also made it possible to attain this result, and to make 
other savings in the care and maintenance of the btiildings 
many times larger in amount. 

The year which has just drawn to a close has been a most 
interesting one, strongly reminiscent of the days of 1895-96 
and '97. No fewer than six new buildings, with a floor area of 
306,000 square feet, — ^more than one and a half times the 
floor area of the 49th Street buildings in 1897, — ^-^^ repre- 
senting, with their equipment, a prospective outlay of over 
$2,000,000, have been either in course of erection or of plan- 
ning. These are the Physical Education building at Teachers 
College, the building for the proposed School of Journalism, 
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Hartley Hall and its sister dormitory, the Chapel, and the 
School of Mines. Work on the Physical Education btiilding 
is progressing rapidly, and although strikes and lockouts cov- 
ering an aggregate period of over six months have greatly 
delayed its completion, we hope to have this building ready 
for occupancy when the University opens in September. 

As the dormitories were to be located on South Field, it was 
necessary to first decide upon a plan which would include all 
the buildings to be erected upon this new territory, both now 
and in the future. This work was intrusted to Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, the architects who drew the plans for the 
plot north of 11 6th Street. They have followed the same 
simple, dignified scheme for South Field, and, as at present 
approved by the Trustees, the plan includes ten dormitory 
buildings with an estimated total capacity of about 3200 
rooms, and two academic buildings which will be located on 
the south side of 11 6th Street, one at the comer of Amster- 
dam Avenue and the other at the comer of Broadway, bal- 
ancing in every respect the proposed Law School and College 
Hall buildings on the opposite side of the street. A careful 
inspection and study of the dormitories at most of our larger 
universities made it very evident that the high cost of land, 
the need of making the dormitories a source of revenue, and 
other economic conditions obtaining in a large city would 
compel us to depart from the traditional four- or five-stor>' 
dormitory and work out our problem along new lines. The 
result is that, while the height of the dormitories will be the 
same as that of our present buildings, it has been fotmd pos- 
sible to secure ten stories each nine feet in the clear, with an 
average of thirty rooms on a floor, or 606 rooms in the two 
biiildings. The dormitories will be provided with electric 
elevators, hot and cold water in every bedroom, shower- 
baths and lavatories on every floor, steam heat and electric 
lights. A large and attractive room, sixty feet square, on the 
first floor of each building, will serve as a general assembly 
room, and it is hoped will fill in part the functions of the 
student clubs and unions at other universities. Special atten- 
tion has been given to light, air, and sanitation, and we hope 
to give our students better accommodations for less money 
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than can be obtained anywhere in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity. The contracts for these buildings have been let, and 
the work of excavation is under way. Unless labor troubles 
interfere, they will be ready for occupancy in September, 
1905, and it is hoped will mark a new era in student life at 
Columbia. 

The building for the School of Mines, which we hope also 
to complete by September, 1905, will be situated on Broad- 
way, just south of Earl Hall, and will be similar in size and 
design to the School of Engineering. It comes at a most 
opportune time to relieve a congestion in Havemeyer and the 
School of Engineering, which has become very serious. Not 
only will this building provide the Departments of Mining and 
Metallurgy with increased facilities for their work, but, by 
releasing one and a half floors in the School of Engineering 
and two thirds of a floor in Havemeyer, will afford much 
needed relief for other technical departments. In the De- 
partment of Chemistry, for instance, so great has been the 
increase in the number of students that four men are working 
in the space designed for one. While the area to be vacated 
by the Department of Metallurgy will relieve this situation 
temporarily, it is imperative that new quarters be provided 
for the Department of Architecture in the near future, so 
that the entire Havemeyer building may be given over to 
Chemistry. 

This department is only one of many which are confronted 
with the same conditions. At the School of Medicine it has 
been necessary during the past year to crowd and double the 
occupancy of rooms in order to provide accommodations for 
the increase in the teaching force. A recent review of the 
situation at Teachers College has disclosed a similar condi- 
tion, and it will not be long before a building on 131st Street, 
connecting the new Physical Education building and the 
Horace Mann School, will be absolutely necessary. The same 
is true of the Law School, and a btiilding is needed, not only 
to provide more ample quarters for this School, together with 
the Schools of Philosophy and Political Science, but also to 
release much needed room for Library purposes. It shotdd 
be remembered that the Library is now crowded into approxi- 
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mately one third of the btiilding originally designed for its 
use. A new College Hall is also needed, both for the purpose 
of releasing the space now occupied by the Departments of 
English in Fayerweather for the use of the Departments of 
Physics, and Mechanics, and for the accommodation of the 
Departments of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, which would 
be rendered homeless by the erection of a Law Building on 
the site of the smaller structure which they now occupy. 

Another of our most urgent needs is the completion of 
University Hall. Not only does this incomplete btiilding pre- 
sent an tmsightly appearance, but every year we are made 
painfully aware of the inadequacy of the gymnasivim for 
Commencement purposes, and for functions such as the coming 
sesquicentennial celebration. The constantly increasing num- 
ber of graduates and the addition of the College of Pharmacy 
will increase this difficulty. In 1905 we will in addition be 
confronted by the necessity of providing a Conmions for the 
four or five htmdred men who will live in our dormitories. 
The only solution of the difficulty will be to confiscate the 
large apsidal room on the north side of the first floor of the 
building now fitted up as an auxiliary gymnasium, and com- 
bine the officers' Itmch-room with that now occupied by the 
kitchen, providing for the officers as best we may, possibly in 
the large dining-room in the south end of the building. Under 
these conditions, the Commons will of necessity be operated 
under great difficulties and disadvantages as compared with 
similar enterprises in other institutions. 

The completion of University Hall would relieve this situa- 
tion entirely. It wotdd provide a spacious academic theatre 
for our large and important gatherings and proper accommo- 
dations for the Conmions. The top floor could be made the 
permanent home of the Department of Architecture, and the 
forty or more rooms provided for in the plans would greatly 
relieve for some time to come much of the congestion to 
which attention has already been directed. It would cost 
about $1,000,000 to complete this building, but now that the 
dormitories and the School of Mines have been provided, this 
would most effectively meet the general and pressing need. 
The work of completing the building must be planned so that 
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the material for at least another story shall be on the ground 
before June ist. If building operations are begun immedi- 
ately upon the close of the University, it will be possible to 
again have the present first-floor ready for occupancy by the 
opening of the University in September. Work can then 
proceed without interfering with the occupants of the build- 
ing, who will not be disturbed again until the following sum- 
mer. The plans are prepared, and all that is needed is the 
money with which to proceed. 

The need for a dormitory at Barnard College, on account 
of the conversion of Fiske Hall into a science btiilding, has 
made it desirable to adopt a plan for the development of 
Milbank Quadrangle, and a study of the problem, treating 
this site as the west fajade of the University group of build- 
ings, has been submitted to the Trustees of Barnard College. 
A building for this purpose will cost about $300,000. 

In connection with the need of new buildings, attention is 
drawn to the necessity of making proper provision for their 
operation and maintenance. This includes heating, lighting, 
water, repairs, and service, and represents an annual outlay 
of approximately two per cent, of the cost of the building. 
It varies, of cotirse, somewhat with the character of the 
building, a laboratory building naturally requiring a larger 
annual outlay than one devoted entirely to class rooms and 
studies. Unless this provision is made in the form of endow- 
ment, it will be seen that each new building adds largely to 
the already heavy burden on the University funds. 

The absorbing interest aroused by the construction of new 
buildings must not lead to a neglect of a consideration of their 
surroundings, and we should give more attention to the de- 
velopment of the grounds, so that they may be brought up 
to the high standard of our architectural scheme. An excel- 
lent endeavor in this direction has been made, limited, how- 
ever, by the scarcity of ftmds ; but there is need of a complete 
scheme, planned by a master hand, which may be followed 
systematically. In this respect the University is restricted 
by its location in a city, and we cannot hope for the broad 
acres which add to the attractiveness of many of our sister 
universities, but by desiring only the best we may make 
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our institution and its stirroundings a source of pride and 
inspiration to our students, alumni, and fellow citizens. 

While speaking of the development of the grotmds, I may 
also mention the desirability of permanent iron gates at the 
iiQth-Street entrance on Amsterdam Avenue; also the ne- 
cessity of additional lighting for the approach to the Library 
at night, which would be accomplished by bronze torcheres 
on the buttresses of the Library steps. These and other 
improvements of a like nature might very well take the form 
of memorials contributed by the various classes. 
Respectfully submitted 
Frederick A. Gobtzb 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I904 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York, 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the report of this Library for 
the year ending June 30, 1904. 

Except for that steady advance which always follows even 
reasonably intelligent administration and methods which have 
been at all wisely chosen, there is very little change in Library 
affairs to be noted. The continued and necessary occupancy 
of a large part of this building for instructional purposes 
still leaves us hampered for room; and the increase in the 
number of our officers and students, which is much more 
rapid than the increase in our financial resources, still pre- 
sents many perplexing problems which must be solved, not 
as we may wish nor always as may be most satisfactory, but 
as we may be able to meet the demands of each day. This 
report must cover what we have accomplished, rather than 
what we wish or propose. With plans for our further develop- 
ment, you are sufficiently acquainted by personal conference. 

We have been so fortunate as to be able to retain during 
the year the services of the Supervisors and the older members 
of the staflE. Some of these have been tempted by oflEers 
of higher salaries elsewhere, but their long connection 
with this Library and this University, and the pleasure which 
comes as their share of academic life, have proved to be 
bonds which are strong enough to hold them at Columbia. 

238 
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Just how long this good fortune will continue is, of course, a 
question. The library world is in some such ferment as that 
which has been known in the educational world during the 
last ten or fifteen years. We are still in the beginning as to 
extended preparation on the one hand, and as to reasonable 
recognition on the other. When the public comes to tmder- 
stand that a new profession is forming, perhaps has already 
formed, and appreciates just what this profession means and 
its practical value in every community and in every educa- 
tional institution, the question of compensation will adjust 
itself — as it adjusts itself in all other professions. 

Just at present the situation is complicated by the fact that 
the card-catalogue system is being successfully introduced 
into the business world. The more important law firms, the 
insurance companies, railway companies, large publishing 
houses, in fact nearly all forms of extended commercial enter- 
prise, are finding that the card system is exceedingly effective 
in classifying the details of their business, their correspond- 
ence, and all their records, and in placing these details literally 
at their finger-tips. This change in business methods has 
created a sudden and unexpected demand for those who know 
something of catalogue systems, and this demand is neces- 
sarily met by recent graduates from the Library Schools, or by 
those who have had experience in library work. The busi- 
ness world offers better salaries than most libraries are able 
to pay, and the result has been a depletion of the ranks of 
library workers which would be disastrous were it not for 
the unusual intelligence and enforced greater activity of 
those who remain. Several of the most satisfactory of our 
minor workers have left us during the year, accepting business 
positions in which they are able to earn from thirty to fifty 
per cent, more than we are paying — and with better promise 
of promotion and increased salary than are possible with us 
at present. 

The demands for economy in all departments of the Uni- 
versity have been met, with us, by most painstaking saving 
in every direction which would not mean impairment of 
standards and efficiency. As one illustration only, we have 
gone through the year without using the large illtmiinating 
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globe in the dome, with lights turned on but half the desks 
in the Reading-Room, and using less than half the usual 
number of lights in the stacks and in the seminars. This has 
been attended by considerable inconvenience, but in this as 
in other directions in which expenditures have been mini- 
mized we have been glad to do our share in lessening the 
burden carried by the Trustees. 

For the first time in many years we have undertaken to 
secure a somewhat accurate statement of the number of 
volumes in each of the great divisions of the Library. This 
count was made about the middle of the current year, many 
volumes have been added to the Library since, many volumes 
were then passing through the different administrative de- 
partments of the Library on their way to the shelves, the 
total number of lost and missing books was considered — and 
under all these conditions we estimated that the total results 
would vary about five per cent, from the records of the ac- 
cession books. As the variation proves to be almost exactly 
that which we had estimated, the cotmt seems to have been 
sufficiently accurate to be satisfactory as well as of general 
interest. 

Using even thousands only, the report is as follows: 

Bibliography, 18,000; Philosophy, 9000; Religion, 7000; 
Sociology, 87,000; Philology, 1000; Science, 25,000; Useful 
Arts, 16,000; Fine Arts, 4000; Literature, 59,000; History, 
51,000; General Reference Library, 6000; Avery Library, 17,- 
000; Phoenix Collection, 7000; Special Columbiana, 2000; Book 
Rarities, 2000; temporarily loaned to Departments, 31,000; 
Mary Queen of Scots Collection, 550; Holland Society deposit, 
600; American Mathematical Society deposit, 1200. 

During the current year, following the general plans of 
unification in the administration of all University affairs, 
the responsibility of the Librarian of the University was ex- 
tended to cover the libraries of the various Schools and Col- 
leges affiliated with Columbia, and such of the collections 
temporarily loaned the Departments as require a custodian. 
The results of this action cannot be determined or reported 
till the close of another year. 

Because of this unification, however, it is possible to grant 
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extended opportunities to those desiring to familiarize them* 
selves with the various forms of library work and administra- 
tion. Accordingly we have given notice that we will receive 
five apprentices for the coming acadenaic year, the apprentice- 
year to be forty weeks in length. No formal entrance exam- 
ination will be required, but preference will be given to those 
who are coUege-bred. The minimum educational prepara- 
tion must be at least the eqtiivalent of two years* work in a 
college of approved standing. The work of the apprentice- 
year will be divided between the following departments: 
Order, Accounts and Accession; Cataloguing and Classifica- 
tion, Periodicals and Binding, Loans, and general Bibliog- 
raphy. No compensation will be given other than the 
personal instruction, the opportunity to observe, the oppor- 
tunity for practice-work under competent supervision, and 
the fact that, although no position is guaranteed, in selections 
for the staff of this Library preference will naturally be given 
to those who have had this training and experience. 

The work of apprentices will be under the general direction 
of Miss Prescott, Supervisor of Cataloguing and Classification. 

The relations existing between the various administrative 
departments of the Library and the officers of this Univer- 
sity have been unusually pleasant and satisfactory during the 
year. It is hardly too much to say that there has been a 
very decided gain in the way of this co-operation, and a gain 
which has added much to the efficiency of Library adminis- 
tration. As a matter of fact, this results in placing at the 
service of the Library staff the constant and competent advice 
of the heads of the various Departments as well as other in- 
structional officers. Practically this means an increase of 
the staff itself by a large number of most expert workers: 
animated not only by general interest, but by personal and 
departmental motives as well. I wish to make due and sin- 
cere acknowledgment of the very valuable assistance which 
has come to this Library at all times during the entire year 
from this source. 

I desire also to express renewed appreciation of the helpful 
co-operation of the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 
The relations between his department and the Library are 
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necessarily very close, and the demands which our work 
make upon his department are unusually exacting. It is 
with pleasure that I record a year of extremely satisfactory 
service, and of peculiarly acceptable official relations. 

For the details of this report I am again under obligations 
to the Supervisors of the different departments; and again 
am doing little more than editing and condensing for your 
greater convenience the admirable resumes of their work 
which they have sent me. 

The custom of having current books sent from the pub- 
lishers to the shelves of this department, for inspection, has 
Order been continued, and with increasing satisfaction. 

Department This year we have retained 210 volumes as com- 
pared with 253 ordered in this way during the last financial 
year — ^the first year of this experiment. 

There have been sent out 4085 orders, of which 1463 were 
from second-hand catalogues. Of these latter 676 were re- 
ported back as sold before our orders reached the dealers. 
Of our total orders (including outstanding orders from last 
year), 3945 were filled, 1293 are still on file, and 102 were 
cancelled. 

During the current year this department has been respon- 
sible for the orders sent out for the Ella Weed Library (Bar- 
nard College), and for the reference library at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. The total number of these addi- 
tional orders has not been so great as to demand extra assist- 
ance, but it is entirely evident that if this work is to be 
continued for these and other co-ordinated Colleges and 
Schools, additional help will be reqtiired. 

During the year there have been 15,812 volumes added to 
the Library (not including gifts which were duplicates). Of 
these 10,892 volimies came by purchase, 298 by exchange, 
4049 by gift, 311 by deposit of Societies, and 262 by bindmg 
pamphlets. The total number of voltmies in the Library, as 
shown by our accession books, is 362,167. In addition to 
these botmd volumes we have about 100,000 pamphlets, and 
about 30,000 dissertations which we have classified and cata- 
logued and have made available, but have not accessioned. 

The number of continuations received by parts has been 

This department has continued in charge of Readers' Cards, 
of which 229 have been issued during the year and 42 have 
been renewed from last year. We are now issuing these cards 
only to those who expect to enjoy these privileges for a full 
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year. Applications covering a shorter period are cared for 
directly at the Loan Desk. 

This department issues the cards for the seminar rooms, 
this year 304 in number. 

The department is sadly in need of increased room, the 
Supervisor and three assistants working on a floor-space of 
not to exceed 350 square feet — ^without possibility of present 
increase. There is also need of some additional shelving for 
the increasing ntimber of books which come out in parts 
which must be held until the book is complete, for the con- 
stant additions to the collection of reference books, and for 
various accessions which for one reason or another must be 
held for some time before being passed on to other depart- 
ments. 

We have been more than usually successful this year in 
completing valuable sets of periodicals and serials, among 
which are the following: 

Abhandlung. d. k, bdkm, Gesellschaft, AUgemeine Zeitung, An- 
nalen der Stemwarte in Leiden, Annalen des K, K. Naturhistor- 
ischen Hofmuseums, Annates politiques et liUiraires, Annates 
des mines de Belgigue, Army and Navy Journal, The Architect, 
Archives diploniaiiques, Astrophysische Nachrichten, Biblio- 
thtque de Vicole des hautes Hudes, Bldtter des Vereines /. Landes- 
ktinde, Bulletin de la SociitS de Neuchdtel, Bulletin de la SociM 
des sciences, Chambers's Journal, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, Elektrochemische Zeitschrift, Geographisches Jahr- 
buch, Jahrbucher der Chemie, Leipssiger lllustrierte Zeitung, 
Magazine of Western History, Mechanics' Magazine, Memoirs 
of me American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Mitteilungen d, 
K. K. Geographischen Gesellschaft, Neurologische CentralblaU, 
Nova Acta, The Observatory, Open Court, Le Proscrit — Journal 
de la ripublique universelle. Publications of the City History 
Club, Publications of the Scottish History Society, Publica- 
tions of the Scottish Text Society, Recueil des travaux rel, d, la 
philologie et arch^ologie, Reimann's Fdrber-Zeitung, Le R&voUe, 
Revue de la ligislation de mines, Revue gin&rale du droit inter- 
national publique, Rivista di diritto intemazionale. Sidereal 
Messenger, Society of Naval Architects — Transactions, Steno- 
graphische Berichte of the Sessions of the German Reichstag, 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Western Electrician, 
Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philology, Zeitschrift f. aegypt- 
ische sprache, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Ingenieure, Zeitschrift f. 
Psychologie u. Physiologie d. Sinnesorgane, Zeitschrift fur 
Schulgesundheitspfiege. 

Among the most important purchases of the year are the 
following: 

Kirchmann's Phitosophische Bibliothek, in 94 voltunes, beau- 
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tifully bound; the great Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, published by the Vienna Academy in 1866 and the 
following years; Pezius, Bibliotheca Ascetica AnUqua-nova, 
Ratisbonae, 172^, 12 volumes; Proces-verbal des Siances de 
Chatnbre des Patrs de France, Paris, 1814-1840, 146 volumes; 
a remarkable set of 310 privately printed monographs, con- 
sisting of critical reviews of the works of all the candidates 
for the French Academic des Sciences between 1852 and 
1894; a collection of more than 200 broadsides and pam- 
phlets relating to the German Revolution of 1848; the ex- 
ceedingly rare works of Michael Servetus — ^for which he was 
burned — ^and the original edition of Calvin's Defensio Oriho- 
doccB Fidei de Sacra Trinitaie contra Prodigiosos Errores, 
Michaelis Serveti, 1554; the very rare Jtdius Caesar Vanini's 
De Admirandis Nature Regin<B, etc., Paris, 1616; Calepinus' 
LHctionarorum — ^the personal copy of the great Basel pub- 
lisher, Johannes Froben, with his autograph signature re- 
peated twice on the fly-leaf; the first edition of Demosthenes' 
works, Venice, 1504; the first edition of Pomponius MeUa, 
De Situ Orbis, Venice, 1478; the great Manutian edition of 
Cicero, superbly botmd in old morocco, printed by Aldus in 
1581-83; a beautiful copy of Livius's works, Venice, 1482; 
Cassiodorus' works, printed in 149 1 ; the first edition of Plu- 
tarch's works, printed in 1509; the rare work of John Knox, 
An Historical Journal of the campaigns in North America for 
the years 1757, 1758, 17 59^ ^wd 1760 — ^two voltmies, Lrondon, 
1769; the original editions of James Otis's works; some of 
the works of Sir ** Harry" Vane. Last, but not least, we 
found on our shelves the first edition (1543) of Copernicus' 
works, which probably came to us with the Struve collection, 
and is one of the greatest treasures of which a library may 
be proud. 

The Supervisor of this department, Miss Margaret Van 
Zandt, concludes this year twenty years of faithful and accept- 
able service in this Library. Her own reference to this is so 
interesting that I venture to quote it almost entire: 

** In 1884 Mr. Dewey had fairly well started the card cata- 
logue of the 50,000 voltmies which the Library then con- 
tained. The only catalogue previous to this was on written 
slips pasted on sheets of paper and kept in paper boxes. The 
work of accessioning was commenced that year; and after 
the volumes then in the Library had been entered, the work 
of accessioning, ordering, caring for binding, entering gifts, 
and acting as secretary to the Librarian was done by one 
person. There are now nine members of the staff employed 
in carrying on these various duties. 

''The selection of books was made principally by the Li- 
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brarian, though some of the officers sent in requests occasion- 
ally. There was no division of the funds, the amount was 
small, and it was 'first come first served/ With the energy 
and persistence for which he is noted, Mr. Dewey secured 
many gifts for the Library, and the number of volumes grew 
rapidly. After Mr. Dewey's resignation appropriations for 
books were increased somewhat, and ordering gradually 
became a definite division of our work. With larger funds 
at their disposal, officers took more interest in ordering such 
works as they needed. The Library became an acknowledged 
part of the University, and gifts of money as well as larger 
appropriations caused its rapid growth. In 1894, when a 
special fund of $10,000 was presented to the Library for the 
purchase of books, the President divided this amount among 
the various Departments, except the Science Departments for 
which the Barnard Fund was reserved. This generous dona- 
tion, continued ever since, has been of inestimable value to 
our Library. 

**The Library of twenty years ago, with its 50,000 volumes, 
its catalogue just begun, its staff of six assistants and one 
page, forms a vivid contrast to our stately Library of to-day, 
with 362,000 voltmies, a staff of about 60, a comprehensive 
and incomparable catalogue, and a spirit of co-operation, 
enterprise, and progress in every department of its work. 
There is always a satisfaction and an interest in watching 
the building up of an institution which stands for the better- 
ment of manlond; and when one has given a helping hand, 
though only in a very small way, in this upbuilding, there is 
a justifiable pride in what has been accomplished. That I 
am proud of Columbia Library of to-day is because I have 
seen its gradual development from small beginnings to its 
present greatness, and because I have been permitted to con- 
tribute my mite toward that development." 

Twenty years* loyal and competent service, such as Miss 
Van Zandt has rendered, cannot be considered a "mite " — ^but 
a generous contribution. 

There have been added to the catalogue this year 69,875 
cards. Of these 3842 were received at the nominal cost of 
$57.41, because of our co-operation with the Ameri- The 

can Library Association in the cataloguing of scien- Catalogue 
tific periodicals. From the Library of Congress we Department 
received 2845 cards, at a cost of $33.28. We are not yet able 
to determine that there is any actual saving to us in using 
the cards issued by the Library of Congress, partly because 
the total nimiber of cards we receive forms such a small part 
of the number which we add annually to our catalogue: but 
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the cards are so complete in the information contained and 
are so satisfactory in every way that at present at least we 
are not willing to discontinue this service. 

The classifying and cataloguing of dissertations has been 
interrupted quite often during the year, by the pressure of 
other work, with the restdt tlmt not all of the nearly 30,000 
dissertations now in our hands are yet catalogued; but 7170 
have been cared for this year and 9471 cards have been made. 
Those remaining tmcatalogued are available by subjects, 
through a loose and somewhat hurried classification. We 
have been able to care for nearly all the current dissertations 
received through exchanges; and we are keeping a list of 
these by universities to aid us in future orders. 

Last year we made our first experiment with a card shelf- 
list — that prepared for the Avery Library. This was so satis- 
factory that it was determined to change our system from 
sheU-list books to a card shelf-list as soon as possible. The 
interest in this undertaking has been so great that members 
of the staff have voltmteered to devote an hour each day to 
copying the old entries; and in this way about aooo cards 
have been made for the shelf-list of the general Library, with- 
out serious loss in other departments of work. This has not 
only saved the pay of at least one additional worker, but at 
the same time the cataloguers have gained proficiency in the 
use of the typewriter before taking up the new method of 
work in this department. 

As a result of very careful experiments made last year, we 
have determined to dispense with the service of copyists, 
each cataloguer making her own cards directly from the 
books. This has made it necessary for each cataloguer to 
learn the use of the typewriting machine. The experiment 
is so recent that we can hardly tell results as yet, but in the 
end the saving ought to be considerable, without lowering in 
any way the high standards already established for all our 
catalogue work. 

The wisdom of advancing the work in Bibliography by 
establishing the Bibliographic Musetmi and its collections, and 
Bibliog- by a rearrangement of the work of the Serial De- 
nphy and partment by which much more t'me was available 
S«™1» for specific work in Bibliography, has been clearly 
shown by the rapid growth of this work tmtil it is practically 
a department by itself. Three exhibitions have been held 
during the year: one of book-bindings and books about bind- 
ing, from the collection of Mr. Samuel P. Avery; one of 
illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages from the libraries 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan and other well-known collectors of this 
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city; and an exhibition of a miscellaneotts character, of books 
belonging to Columbia. Both in the number and character 
of visitors these exhibitions were unusually successful, the 
capacity of the room being tested again and again on each 
afternoon. It was noted with pleasure and satisfaction that 
a large number of students and officers of the University 
found time to examine these collections. One of the most 
helpful results of these exhibitions has been to call attention 
to the bibliographic collections, and especially to the fact 
that a competent Bibliographer is now at the service of either 
officers or students. 

At the close of the exhibit from his own collections, Mr. 
Avery presented nearly half of the titles to this Library. 
Others exhibiting were sufficiently satisfied and gratified to 
promise us renewed loans in the future. 

The Bibliographer has been very helpful to officers of the 
University in connection with determining purchases for the 
Library, either of current books or of those from second-hand 
dealers. Many of the gaps in our collections have been at 
least reasonably filled, and we have been able to strengthen 
quite systematically many weak points heretofore necessarily 
existing. Our financial limitations have been troublesome, as 
usual; but we have been able to meet nearly every demand 
which was imperative. 

I still feel that we shall never be quite satisfied tmtil we 
have established in this Library a strong corps of bibliog- 
raphers and reference librarians. In earlier reports I have 
referred to this as exceedingly desirable ; it has now become 
one of our necessities. The larger the library, the more 
impossible is it for even heads of departments who are sup- 
posed to be most interested to know thoroughly and eflEec- 
tively the contents of the library. We ought to have at least 
one well-equipped man for each of the nine or ten great divi- 
sions. Such assistance would vitalize our entire collection, 
and would exert an influence which would be felt in every 
department of instruction in the University. 

We now have 1467 periodicals on our list, an increase of 
34 over the list of last year. Of this number, 96 are de- 
posited in the Science Seminar, 29 in the Biological Depart- 
ment, ao in the Geological Department, 4 in the Psychological 
Department, 7 in the Mineralogical Department, 25 in the 
Botanical Garden, 14 in Teachers College, and 9 in the His- 
torical Reading-Room (for one week only). 

The rest of these serials are kept in the Library building. 
We are increasing our list slowly, since every increase be- 
comes a fixed charge; and always after careful consultation 
with heads of departments. The collection is full and rich 
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and well-selected, but we could add to it very eflEectively if 
our resources would permit. 

The work of binding has been very satisfactory during the 
entire year. By careful selection of material and by some 
changes in style we have accomplished still further saving, 
especially in binding large sets of periodicals. 

After some discouraging experiences because of several 
changes in the personnel of the department, the work of col- 
lecting public documents of every description has at last been 
brought back to its earlier efficiency, and is now progressing 
in a very satisfactory way. 

This department is also charged with the general oversight 
of all gifts to the Library, which this year have been generous 
in ntimber and more valuable than usual. This work has 
been kept well in hand, and I am glad to be able to report 
that at the close of the current year there were absolutely no 
arrearages whatever — ^nothing in boxes or dark comers or 
stowed away any where in the building. We have a "rough 
catalogue " system by which we are able to find any of our 
unbotmd material which is really worth preservation. 

The most noticeable changes in this department for the 
current year are the transfer of the entire collection of educa- 
Shelf tional titles to the library of Teachers College, the 

Department establishment of the new reference library at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the additional re- 
sponsibility of general oversight of the shelves of the Ella 
Weed Library at Barnard College. We have been able to 
meet this additional work with the present force of the de- 
partment, but it is doubtftd whether this can be continued 
longer than the present year. 

The extra shelving placed in one part of the loft in Room 
113, and the removal of the titles on Education, greatly re- 
lieved the overcrowded condition which existed as late as the 
close of the last fiscal year. It is entirely evident, however, 
that at a very early date the entire shelving in Room 113 
must be completed. 

The readjustment of the books on the shelves, because of 
additional shelving and because of the transfer of the titles 
on Education, involved the handling of at least asOfOo© vol- 
umes. This work was done quietly and systematically and 
without any additional help, except the service of one able- 
bodied man for a very few days. This is only one illustration 
of a large amount of work of which the University public 
has no intimation whatever if it is properly performed. 

More than usual care has been taken this year to keep the 
entire contents of the Library in exact order; not only in a 
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strictly classified order, but evenly in line on the shelves, and 
upright, and generally "in good form." This is not only 
pleasing to the eye, but is a great saving on the wear of the 
books, and adds much to the facility of handling by readers. 
To secure this convenience and exactness in the shelving is all 
the more difficult with us, because our officers and students 
have such free access to our collections at all times, and are 
not always careful in their use of the books nor in replacing 
them. 

In spite of the extraordinary increase in the use of the 
books in the building, we have been able to make rapid re- 
turns to the shelves; and very few books have failed to reach 
a reader because they happened to be in transit. The com- 
parison between this rapid return service and that of some 
libraries in which books are off the shelves for even a full 
day after their return by the readers and are consequently 
reported as not to be foimd, is extremely satisf3ring. 

The total number of books missing at the close of the fiscal 
year is 141 1, as against 1377 at the close of 1903. The fol- 
lowing is a detailed statement: 

General Collections, — Reference, 139; Bibliography, la; 
Philosophy, 24; Religion, la; Sociology, 146; Philology, 14; 
Natural Sciences, 140; Useful Arts, 91; Fine Arts, 21; Lit- 
erature, 398; History, 127 — ^total, 1124. 

Special Collections. — Departments, 203; American Mathe- 
matical Society, 2; Avery, 35; Phoenix, 15; Goethe, 9; Mary 
Queen of Scots, 9; Coltimbiana, 6; B, X, Y, and Z, 8 — 
total, 287. 

Many of the books thus reported as missing will tmdoubt- 
edly be rettimed to their places later — since this has been 
the constant experience of this Library. The total ntunber 
will be largely reduced by the close of the first month of the 
coming academic year. 

It is not entirely impossible to protect ourselves against 
these losses; but the restrictions which must necessarSy be 
thrown upon the uses of the Library, and the increased ex- 
pense in the way of service, far overbalance the possible 
saving. 

We are very glad to be able to report that thus far no seri- 
ous mutilation has occtirred during the year. 

This department has charge of Columbiana, including the 
dissertations presented in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. We have dis- 
tributed these dissertations to 32 universities in the United 
States, and to 103 foreign tmiversities and other institutions 
through the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

During the year we have disposed of a large number of our 
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duplicates by sale or exchange; and we have retttmed some 
twenty mail-sacks of duplicate public documents to Washing- 
ton. The condition of the sub-basement, in which duplicates, 
imclassified matter, etc., are stored, has never been as satis- 
factory as now. With a slight addition to our rough shelv- 
ing, we will be able to care for these matters without delay 
and without permitting any accumtdations whatever. 

This Library has sent to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion about 400 volumes, including official publications of the 
University, publications issued by the University Press, 
Doctors' dissertations, and several collections made up as 
typical of the general Library. 

During the last half of the last month of the fiscal year the 
contents of the suites of seminar rooms, known as 301 and 
306, have been interchanged. This involved handling not 
less than 150,000 volumes, but again I can report that through 
the interest and energy of the members of the stafiE this was 
accomplished without extra expense. This change places the 
books which are most in demand nearer the Loan Desk. An 
opening has been made in the floor of 301, and a rapid-action 
light lift is being put in place, by which there can be immediate 
commtmication between the Loan Desk and these collections 
which are in such constant demand. There can be no doubt 
as to the result of this experiment, but a definite report must 
wait until next year. 

Loan Division, — ^The total ntimber of volumes supplied 
directly to readers during the year was 216,852 ; but the total 
RAAden» iitmaber of volumes actually handled over the Loan 
D^^ment ^^^ (both in and out) was twice that ntunber, or 
433,704, for the total ntmaber of days for which the 
Library was open. This use may be divided into two general 
classes, inside loans and outside loans. Under the former, 
135,532 volumes were supplied for use inside of the build- 
ing; and under the latter 81,320 volumes went outside 
of the building. These figures do not include the books 
taken directly from the shelves in the Reading-Room and 
in the stack rooms and seminar rooms, and therefore cover 
only a small part of the real use of the Library in the 
building. 

The character of the circulation for use outside of the 
building, and the use of the special books on reserve at 
the Loan Desk, may be determined from the following 
statement. 

On a given day in last December (1903) 3455 volumes 
were out as loans, as against December (1902) 3648 voltimes; 
classified as follows: 
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24 

276 
10 



42 

12 
9 



155 

127 
4 



104 

40 
3 



1432 

1747 
65 



619 

533 
51 



310 



63 



286 



147 3244 



1203 



531 

51 
50 



65 

15 

7 



632 



87 



483 

155 
27 



3455 

256 
226 



455 3256 



965 



6937 



Again the records show a slight decrease in the number of 
volumes loaned outside of the building during the year; which 
proves the tmconscious tendency of all users of the Library 
to accept under the conditions prevailing at Columbia a refer- 
ence library as more effective and more satisfactory than a 
circulating library, though both features must always be 
retained. 

The total number of persons who borrowed books from the 
Library during the year was as follows: 

Officers, 116; Tutors, Assistants, etc., 320 436 

Graduates: Columbia, 973; Barnard, 182; Teachers College, 67 1222* 

Students: Columbia, 1750; Barnard, 242; Teachers College, 279. 2271 

Auditors 5 

3934 

The amount of fines collected for keeping books beyond the 
time provided by the rules of the Library was $403.10. 

The amount collected for lost books was $10.35. 

The demand for books to be loaned to other libraries, under 
the inter-tmiversity loan system which has prevailed for many 
years, has steadily increased. Occasionally — ^not often — 
these demands have not been made with the care and with 
the thoughtful consideration which ought to mark such 
transactions ; and I have been obliged to make careful inquiry 
into the nature of the demands and to restrict somewhat the 
loans. I am glad to say that with a single exception the 
entire reasonableness of this action has been recognized by all 
interested parties. It is eminently proper that university 

* Some of these graduates have re-registeted as students, thotigh not 
counted as such in this table. 
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libraries should share with each other the privileges of any 
exceptional collections, or rare single voltimes; but it is 
manifestly improper that any library should undertake to 
increase by ill-considered borrowing its collection of current 
books, or of titles which are to be fotmd in almost every cata- 
logue and the cost of which makes them available to any 
institution with even moderate resources. 

During the year 412 volumes were loaned to 51 libraries, 
classified by States, as follows : 

Connecticut 15 Minnesota 3 Pennsylvania.. . . 58 

Illinois 13 New Hampshire . 4 South Carolina. . 7 

Iowa 1 New York 124 Vermont 6 

Massachtisetts. . . 38 Nebraska 1 Washington, D.C. 4 

Michigan 7 New Jersey 50 Wisconsm 12 

Missouri 34 Ohio 35 

This Library borrowed aai volumes from 14 libraries, 
classified by States as follows : 

Connecticut 54 New Jersey 9 

Illinois 7 Pennsylvania 4 

Massachusetts 94 Rhode Island 4 

New York 25 Washington, D. C. . 24 

While our relations with all these libraries have been grati- 
fying in the extreme, again special recognition for courtesies 
extended are due to Mr. W. C. Lane, the Librarian of Har- 
vard University, and Mr. Addison Van Name, the Librarian 
of Yale University. 

The average evening attendance during the year has been 
140. 

The number of **not fotmd" books has been greatly les- 
sened through the orderly arrangement effected and main- 
tained by the Shelf Department. 

A conservative estimate of the number of letters, notices, 
recalls, etc., shows that not less than looo of such communi- 
cations are sent out each month. This fact not only em- 
phasizes the care and attention which should be given to 
Library rules by readers and borrowers, but it also shows the 
constant painstaking of this department to keep our books 
in use rather than have them lying idle for even a single day 
in the hands of borrowers. 

The ntmiber of titles placed on special reference at the re- 
quest of departmental officers has steadily increased. The 
day-and-hour scheme under which these are used makes them 
constantly available to the largest number of readers possible. 
This scheme was reasonably well under way last year, and 
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the report concerning it was entirely favorable; but the work 
of this year confirms the wisdom of the arrangement and has 
been very satisfactory indeed. It has sometimes been true 
that a single voltmae has been used by ten readers in the 
course of a single day, each having reasonably satisfied his 
immediate demands. Such an extensive use as this is abso- 
lutely impossible under any other system; but even this use, 
and in references for which we have five or more copies of the 
same author, sometimes falls short of entire satisfaction in 
courses in which there are either large or many divisions. It 
is not too much to say, however, that this service has been 
rendered during the current year with practically no friction 
and no disappointment whatever. 

Reference Division. — ^The use of the Reading-Room has 
largely increased over preceding years. Frequently would- 
be readers have failed to find accommodations, and this in 
spite of the relief afforded by the undergradtiate historical 
seminar and the science seminar. Excellent order has pre- 
vailed and but few complaints have been made by readers of 
any disturbance by others. 

There has been an tmustially free use of the Library by 
holders of readers' cards, and these and inquiries by mail have 
added much to the labors of those employed in this division. 

The collection of works on Music, about 600 voltmies, has 
been transferred to the shelves of the Reading-Room in order 
to be more readily available to the students in the Depart- 
ment of Music, who are not quite as well acquainted with 
imiversity ways as those who have a somewhat more intimate 
and somewhat more prolonged experience. Some 50 new 
volumes of cyclopedias and dictionaries, and nearly 200 vol- 
umes selected from the so-called ** books of power," have 
been transferred from the general Library to the Reading- 
Room or have been purchased, with a view to supplying at- 
tractive reading for the leisure hotirs of the students. The 
new books, held in the Reading-Room for two weeks before 
being distributed to their classified positions, have been a 
constant source of interest and gratification to all readers. 

To the supplementary card catalogue of books on Educa- 
tion, cards for 807 volimies and 735 pamphlets have been 
added; besides entry of 46 voltmies and 565 pamphlets as 
continuations, in a copy of the printed catalogue on Educa- 
tion. 

The Head Reference Librarian did a most excellent piece 
of work for the Library and for the University in the prepara- 
tion of the Catalogue Raisonn^e of the Avery exhibit, held 
tmder the direction of the Bibliographer of the Library. 
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It will be gratifying to all who appreciate the value of their 
thoughtftd generosity, to know that the interest of Mr. and 
Avery Mrs. Avery in the library which bears their name 

library has been even greater than usual. The library 
is still under constant obligation to Mr. Russell Sturgis for 
his advice and assistance in the selection of books. The ad- 
ditions made during the year have been peculiarly satisfactory. 
\^ Most immediately helpful in the special work of the library 
was the generous donation of $1000 early in the year. This 
nearly doubled the working income of the library and made 
it possible to buy quite freely whatever was needed. In a 
certain sense, however, this money, like the regular income of 
the Avery Library, has been spent for less important titles: 
since Mr. and Mrs. Avery have continued to meet by special 
or direct contributions the demands for any unusually large 
and expensive works. 

The custodian of this library was enabled to devote fotxr 
months to an extended European tour during the stimmer 
of 1903. The results of this carefully planned journey, and of 
the intelligent use of the opportunities thus afforded, have 
been very manifest in the increased efficiency of library ad- 
ministration during the year. Mr. Smith very generously 
placed in the library a large collection of maps and local 
guides which he secured during his absence. His visits to 
the libraries of England and France have brought us many 
valuable gifts and exchanges. 

In the past the Avery Library has been considered as being 
in a certain sense the departmental library for the work in 
Architecture. While this is true, and while the Department 
of Architecture is exceedingly favored by having this remark- 
able collection within easy reach, the fact that the books in 
the Avery Library are not for circulation should be kept con- 
stantly in mind by the University authorities; and at the 
earliest possible moment appropriations should be made for 
a reasonable collection of titles which may be drawn from the 
library by students in Architecture. In spite of the long 
hours of each day during which Columbia Library is open in 
all its departments, there is still room in the life of eveiy 
student for the book which is peculiarly valuable because it 
has been on his table and at his elbow and in a certain sense 
his own. 

By common consent of all interested, it was thought best 
to establish at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, at the 
opening of the academic year, a reference library for the use 
of the students of that institution. The officers have their own 
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private collections, and have free use of the remarkable library 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. This has been opened 
to the students also, but it is somewhat remote Medical 
from the College, and it was felt that there was Reference 
room for a library for the daily use of the students ; I^lwary 
a library which perhaps will never exceed say aooo volumes. 
Under advices from a pectdiarly eflEective and helpful special 
committee of officers of the College, some 600 books were pur- 
chased, carefully classified and catalogued, and placed in the 
room on the first floor formerly known as the Reception Room. 
An opening was made between this and the large room which 
had been used for some years as a reading room or study 
room, and condfortable accommodations were provided for 
something over 100 readers. 

The experiment was a success from the first day. The stu- 
dents have shown their appreciation by their orderly and in- 
telligent use of these new privileges. Not a single book has 
been damaged nor is there a loss of any kind to report during 
the year. The attendance steadily increased, and during the 
last half of the year averaged 120 each day. The evening 
attendance has been small, rarely exceeding 10 — ^but we feel 
inclined to continue the evening work as an experiment which 
pronoises success. The library has been open five days in the 
week from half-past eight until half -past five, and from seven 
imtil ten in the evening. On Saturdays, in common with all 
departments of the College, the library has closed at three. 

In closing this report I desire to renew my acknowledg- 
ments of the continued courtesy shown to the Library staff by 
all officers of the University; to again express my apprecia- 
tion of the loyalty, faithfulness, and efficiency of the Super- 
visors of the various divisions of Library work, and of all 
their subordinates ; and to record the continual indebtedness 
of the Library to Mr. John B. Pine, whose untiring and im- 
selfish devotion to all our interests is most helpful and most 
inspiring. 

Respectfully, 

James H. Canpibld, 

Librarian. 
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TOTAL DAILY VOLUMB8 OUTGOING 



July... 
Atig.... 
Sept.... 
Oct.... 
Nov — 
Dec. . . . 

Jan 

Feb.... 
March. . 
April. . . 
May. . . 
June. . . 

Total 



26 
26 
26 
27 
24 
26 
25 
25 
27 
25 
26 
26 



26 
26 
26 
27 
24 
26 
26 
24 
26 
25 
26 
26 



835 

665 

877 

921 

1059 

1023 

1145 

1114 

1128 

1058 

965 

455 



719 

568 

477 

1100 

1284 

1089 

1147 

1221 

1297 

1220 

1198 

440 



215 
119 
110 
641 
237 
414 
500 
731 
865 
720 
137 
149 



170 
146 
42 
287 
917 
335 
639 
778 
956 
860 
143 
106 



17 
9 
24 
40 
17 
36 
13 
25 
26 
10 
2 
10 



17 
11 
22 
28 
19 
18 
19 
20 
23 
24 
12 
6 



309 



308 



229 



219 



Readers' tidcets xenewed. • • 
Seminar and shelf permits. . 



1903-04 
1902-03 

1903-04 
1902-03 



42 
44 

308 
238 
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RECORD OF GIFTS 
1903-04 



Abbe, Mrs. Robert 
Adler, Dr. Felix . 
Alexander. B. P. . 
Allen, WiUiam P. 
Ames, Wilberforoe 
Anderson, A. A. 
Anderson, H. C. L. 

Andrews. 

Austin. Peter T^ 



Avery. Siunuel P. 
Baker, Prank C. 
Baker. G. H. . 
Baker. H. M. . 
Balch, Edwin S. 
Bancroft & Whiting Co. 
Bardeen, C. W. 
Barnard, James M. 
Batchellor, A. S. , 
Bcebe,W. H. H. . 
Bcebe, Mrs. W. H. H. 
Benjamin, Dr. Marctis 
Bemath, M. H. 
Berry Bros. . . 
Blake, T. A, . . 
BoUe8.M. N. . . 
Bolton. Mrs. S. K. 
Bonilla, Adolfo 
Bookman, S. . . 
BoraK W. E. . . 
Boskowits, G. W. 
Breitkoff & Hartel. 
Brewer, Dr. G. B. . 
Brigham. C. S. 
Brockhaus, P. A. . 
Browcr. J. V. . . 
Brower, W. L. 



Brown. Allen H. . 
Brown, John Crosby 
Buck, Dr. Albert H. 
Bulkley, Dr. L. D. 
Bumr & Co. 
Burpee. Lawrence J. 
Bushnell, D. I., Jr. 
Butler, Pre8.N.M. 
Butterfield, A. D. 
Butterfield, Mrs. Daniel 
Byrnes, Esther P. 
Canfield, Dr. J. H. 
Cantor, Jacob A. 
Carpenter, Prof. G. Re 
Carpenter. Prof. W. H 
Carter. H. W. 
Cary. Clarence . . . 
Cattell, Pxof. J. McK. 
Chadwick, Capt. P. " 
Chandler. Dr. C. P. 
Chickerixiff ft Sons 
Church, John A. . 
Clark, Ulysses . . 
Clews & Co., Henry 
Cohen, W. . , . 
Cole, Geonre W. . 
Colloque, Mrs. Prances 
Comings, S. H. 
Conant, William C. . . 
Constant. Baron d'Estour- 
nelles de . 
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18 
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337 
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Cook, Thomas, ft Son 
Cottrell & Sons Co.. C. B. 
Covt'li?^ Gtorge B. 

Crisr«. FA 

Cntcker Whrt-ler Co. . 
Curtis, Atherton , , 
Cust, Rotjert Needhimi 
Ehiveyn Vemcm L. 
Da^H,(ison. Gtareft , . 
D&vidsjn. Israel , * 
Diivis, Mi&s E. M. 
Duvb, Walter A. . * 
Diiv, Vroi. W S. . . 
Dt? Peysttr, Gen. Watta 
Dod>?ir, Prof, Rjiymcrtid 
Duuj;heTty. J. T. 
DrerfuB. W. E. 
rhuilcy; Col. Edgar S 
Dunnini?H Ptof. W. A. 
Doriiig, Charles A. 
D\i VivicT. C. Lr. 
DwineU -Wright Co> 
Dyer, Kathtfine J. 
Edi£>iJii Co. . * . 
Eintiom. Dr. Max 
KlHs. W. A, . . 
Erb, Frank C. , . 
Ewing, Thomaa, Jr. 
Fftrrand. Prof. L- * 
Fleiminfr. WaHer L. 
Fletcher, Mtsi E. A. 
Poller, H,C. . . 
Fretntry- Herruaji de 
Fuchs, Dt. Frederick 
Funk & Wacnalls Co. 
Gardner it Cox 
Giddings, Prtjf. F. H. 
Git's WilliaTn J. . 
GilU^rt, 0. K. , . 
Gilpirt, Edward 
Giodnow, Prt>£. F. J. 
G^odyrar, W, H. , 
Goithei;, Of. R. j. H 
Gtay, Henry . , 
Green, Samuel A. 
Grtcn, Samuje) S. ^ 
Hackett, FmnkS. . 
HalilAnc, W. H* . 
Haniap^uchi, K. 
Hinilin, Prof. A. D. F 
Hiinjer Bros. 
Han K^r. ^^^ W. R. 
HanK^f. W. W. 
H:iwW, EC. , 
Hav^ Hartfld M. . 
Heller. Hermann V. 
Hcn-^h^vL'. Mr^ J. C, 
Hepburn, A. P. 
Hicks. Clarence J. 
Hirth, Friedrich . 
Hoguet, Robert 
Holbroolc Dr. R. D. 
Holden, Edwin B. 
Holden, Dr. E. S. 
Hooker, W. B. 
Howe. Prof. H. M. 
Hoztmii, Nobushige 
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Hrdlicka, Ales . . 

Hubcr, John B. . 

Hubencb. C. H. . 
Hushes, tas. L. 

H^ner, Leon . . 

Hunt Co., C. W. . 
Hunt, Barnard & Co. 
Hunt, Carleton 

lies. George . . 

Jackson, ftof . A. V. 

Jacoby. Prof. H. . 

Johnson, A. S. . . 

Jouet, Dr. 0. H. . 
Kahler, Dr. P. ft 



Sons 



Kalbfleisch, L. C. 
Kaye, B. M. . . 

Kellen,W.V. . . 
Kellocor. G. S. . . 
Keppel P. P. . . 
Kepplcr, E. A. C. 
King, H. C. . . 
Kohut. G. A. . . 
Kunz, G. P. 
Latorre, Prof. A. C. 
Laughlin, Prof. T. C. 
Laws, Dr. S. S. 
Lawton. W. 0. 
Lawyers Co-opeiative 

Co 

Learned, M. D. 
Leland, Arthur 
Lenehan. J. J. . . 
Leonard. Sfiss M. H. 
Lesouef , August . 
LetchwortbjW. P. 
Levy. Miss Florence 
Lewis, Miss S. . . 
Lewisohn. Adolph 
Lanville. Dr. Henry 
Lloyd, Mrs. Henry D, 
Lord & Btimham Co. 
Lord & Thcrmas , 
Lcnibat. Duko of . 
Lo\'eman^ Robert 
Lciw. Hon, Setb . 
Mcatlland, J. F. . 
Mcnhiney. P. C. , 
M*cLehosc. Jame*, ft 
MacroiUftn & Co. 
Macmullen. Miss, 
McMuttrie, W. < . 
McNeill, C. R, , , 
Macv. V, E-v*nt , 
MardCT), Oh S. . * 
Martin, Prof. C. A, 
Marvin* Rev. Dr. F. 
Misoti. W. T . . 
Mas^welln Lawrence 
Mere:k &. C^, . , 
Mett«, H. L. 
Metzenbaum. Dr. Myron 
MiUer. Prof. B. H. 
Miller. Miss L. K. 
Moore, C. B. 
Morse. R. C. 
Morton, J. P. 
Moees. M. J. . 
Nash. John McL. 
Nelson. C. A. . 
Nelson. Ernesto 
Neustadt, G. M. S. 
New York Edison Co, 
North, S. N. D. 
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46 



15 



26 



316 

71 
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10 



201 



93 
249 



Ofnlvic. J. S. Pub. Co. 
O'lfaBoi^ii, George F. 
OlTUMLsad, Mrs. S. H. 
Ols^liki, LtoS. 
Ofli?i'^>^1, Prof. H. L. 
Oiiti rbridge, A. E. 
Palmer, Prof. G. H. 
Pdrtkta, Dnx^ud 
Pwfeon?;, Mra. Herbert 
Parsi?tis, W. C. 
Pcfftair. R, B. . 
PfTTva, Dt. Luis . . 
Pemin, U. M. Pub. Co. 
Peterson. H. A. . 
Pine, John B. . . 
Planten, J. R. . . 
Pkrtt, T. C. . . . 
Pott. Rev. F. L. H. 
Prentis, Mrs. Noble 
Prime. Miss Cornelia 
Prince. J. D. . . 
Prudden, Dr. T. M, 



Rand, Prof. Benjamin 
Randolph, Prof. Louise 
Richards. L. S. 
Richardson, L. J. . 
Rivero. Dr. Manuel 
Rogers. Mrs. Fairman 
'Rf>sci .^artcn, J. G. 
Ro« water, Victor 
Rutzcll E. W. . . 
Rush. J. A. . . . 
Saiiial, M. L. . . 
Savil3e, i>rof. M. H. 
Scager. Prof. H. R. 
S«\yp Mr. Walter 
, Sc%Tnafi, Prof. E. R. 
I ' Silkrs, E. J. . . 
StvfT. Prof. G. F. 
ShtT^Tard, H. N. . 
Sinjldiovitch, V. G. 
Simmons, W. C. . 
Simonson, Dr. G. . 
Slosson. B. E. . . 
Smith, Miss A. D. 
Smith, Prof. C. S. 
Smith, E. R. . . 
Smith. H. F. . . 
Snow, F. H. 
Soper. Georse A. , 
Sparks, Prof. B. £. 
Spencer, C. H. . . 
Spin^^m, J. E. 
Sprague, H. B. 
Starr, M. A. 
Stechcrt, G. E. 
Stein, F. J. 
Stephens, C. A. 
Sterne, Mrs. M. S. 
Stires. Rev. E. M. 
Strong, Prof. A. C. 
5^1: "MiLMs, Joseph . 
Stur^i^ Russell . 
Eullivan A' Cromwell 
Suiri3, Mri^ Theodore 
Tflkabtta. TCogoro 
Taylor, E>r H. O. 
TS), .iTi^.,. rrof. C. 
ir.. : ; J. C. 

Thynnc, Charles J. 
Tiepke, H. E. . 
Tiffany ft Co. . 
Tilton, E. L. . 
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LIBRARY 
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1 




•0 

1 


1 


Tingley. P. P 


1 




Warren, C. E 


1 




TolTnan, Prof. H, C. . . . 


2 




Wolsh. Herbert . . . . 




9 


Tombo, Dr. Rudolf . . . 




103 


West. Mra. M&it . . . . 


66 


860 


Townscnd, T. S 


66 


7 


WhiLtnoTCH W. G 




1 


Tracy, Mrs. Charles . . . 


1 




Wbittaker. ThoTtias . . . 


1 




Treat, E. B 


1 




Wiard. OUwf M 




3 


Twombly, John P. . . . 
Unknown Giver . . . . 






Wikpjc, EM 




1 


5 


15 


William*. Da%id, Co. . . . 




1 


Van Amringe, A. J. . . . 


1 




Wqodbrittee, Prof. P._T. E. 
Woodward, Prof. B. D. . . 




I 


Vecder, M.A 








26 


Wadlin, Horace G. . . . 


1 




Woodward. Prof. R. S. . . 




1 


Waldeyer, W 






Woolson, I. H. 


36 


8 


Warbasse, Dr. J. P. . . . 

Ward, Mrs. M.l 

Ware, Prof. W. R. . . . 




2 
786 


Yerkea, Clmrlea T, . . . 


1 




4 




2684 


8006 


Wamcr, J. De Witt . . . 




2 









United States, State, and city reports; reports of educational, charitable, and penal 
institutions, and other similar sources — 1364 volumes and 1x9,156 pamphlets. 

Number of exchanges from 290 universities, libraries, and scientific societies — 36s 
volumes and 4323 pamphlets. 

MISCELLANEOUS GIFTS 

Benjamin, Dr. Marcus x certificate of scholarship. 

Butler, Pres. Nicholas Murray Photographs, engravings, newspaper clip- 
pings, etc., for Columbiana. 

Canada Geological Survey 2 maps. 

Canada Interior Department x map. 

Parrand, Prof. L 10 plates. 

Parrar, G. C x autograph letter. 

Gamer, J. W x atlas. 

Hamm, W. C Large box of valuable paper clippings on 

economic and political subjects. 

Hoguet, Robert 6 maps. 

Huling, A. S 6 packages of newspaper clippings on anar- 
chistic subjects. 

Kalbfleisch, C. C x map. 

Mcintosh, Miss Jennie 3 Columbia College commencement cards. 

New York City Department of Bridges. . . 8 plans, drawings, etc. 

New York State University x map. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company 7 volumes of specifications and contract 

drawings. 

Russia — ^Minister of Wajrs of Communica- 
tion X volume of charts. 

United States Geological Survey 8 atlases, 60 topographical map6» 7 maps. 

United States Superintendent of Docu- 
ments X map. 

United States — Library of Congress 6 maps. 

Victoria (Australia) Department of Mines. Maps. 

Warburg. Pelix M 218 valuable documents relating to the 

Gerxnan Revolution of 1848. 

Wheelock. Dr. Geo 6 volumes of medalic casts. 
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To the Trustees of Columbia College 
in the City of New York, 

The Tiessuier makes the following vesport of the financial 
affairs of the Corporation for the year ending June 30th, 
1904. 
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Schedule 3 



GENERAL INCOME OF THE CORPOBATION 

RENTS: 

Upper Estate $284,697 64 

Lower Estate 110,428 00 

$306,126 64 

Arrears 2,386 00 

Interest on Rents 146 46 

$307,668 00 

FEES, 1903-4: 

Momingside : 

Late Application for Entrance 

Examinations 160 00 

Late ReoristraUon 1,836 00 

MatricubiUon 3,460 00 

Tuition 209,027 29 

Graduation 13,266 00 

Special Examination 836 00 

Auditon' 726 00 

Gymnasium 12,470 60 

332,667 79 

Students at Columbia Ck>Uege : 

From Barnard College. . 1,920 00 

From Teachers College.. 2,016 00 

3,936 00 

College of Physicians and Surgeons : 

Late Registration 180 00 

Matriculation 676 00 

Tuition 126,930 00 

Graduation 4,476 00 

Special Examination 270 00 131,480 00 

468,032 70 

8UKDRISS: 

Other Receipts from Students : 
Supplies and Material : 

Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence 10,680 20 

Gollegeof Physicians and 

Surgeons 3,002 67 

Sales of Books and Library 

Fines 604 05 

14,186 82 

Barnard College ! 

Salaries 69,460 00 

Steam Heat and Power 3,600 00 

Electric Current 677 06 

63,627 06 

Miscellaneous: 

Sales of TTniTersity Catalogue 116 00 

Wert HaU Account 360 00 475 00 78,288 87 

Total General Income for 

1903-4 (1) $943,979 66 

Less Payments for 1903-4 
reoelTed in 1902-3 : 

Rents 6 00 

F^es 4,286 92 4,39192 

General Income Received 

in 1903-4 (2) $939,687 74 
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Schedule 4 

GIFTS, LEGACIES AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR DESIGNATED 

PURPOSES 



I. ADDITIONS TO 8PBCIAL FUNDS: 

EUea Joeephine Banker, Estate of, to 
establish. In memory of her 
brother, the ComeUus Heeney 

Gottsberger Scholarship Fund $10,000 00 

Less transfer tax 600 00 

lbs. Klohard Butler, to establish. In 
memory of her husband, the Blch« 
ard Butler Soholarshlp Fund. 

H.W. Garpentler, to establish. In mem- 
ory of Beuben 8. Garpentler, the 
Garpentler Professorship of Pedia- 
trics Fund. 

Bdward A. Darling, Bstate of, to es- 
tabUsh the Edward A. DarUnff 
Prl» Fund for Engineering 

Joseph Pulltser, to establish and en- 
dow a School of Journalism 

'Vnillam D. Sloane and Emily Thome 
Sloane, as an addition to the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital Fund 

Sarah M. Toppan, to establish in mem- 
ory of her husband, the Bobert 
Noxon Toppan Prize Fund. 

IL FUNDS FOB ADDITIONS TO BBAL ESTATE: 

Hartley Hall, Construction : 

Maroellus Hartley Dodge and Mrs. 
Helen Hartley Jenkins 

Sdhoolof MlneB Bulldlng,Construotlon: 
Adolph Lewisohn 

South Field Purchase Fund: 

Adllngton, J. A 60 00 

An old New Yorker 1,000 00 

Baldwin, Florence T 6 00 

Baldwin, Jared G., Jr 60 00 

Barnes, George H 10 00 

Beller, Wllhelmina C 25 00 

Binney, William J 100 00 

Bird, Dr. J. T. Joseph 26 00 

Bouvier,John V., Jr 16 00 

Briggs, Yoeman 1 00 

Brummer, Sidney D 10 00 

Canfleld, Bobert B 100 00 

Caponigrl, Joseph F 10 00 

Gardozo, ICIchael H., Jr 25 00 

Gsse, Henry Phelps 100 00 

Chalmers, Rev. James V 15 00 

Chew, Rev. John Marshall 10 00 

Carried forward $1,551 00 



$0,600 00 
6,000 00 

60,000 00 

1,000 00 
1,000,000 00 

226,000 00 

4.000 00 $1,304,600 00 

6,912 50 
2,700 00 



$8,612 50 $1,304,500 00 
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Brought forwoid $1,551 00 $8,612 50 $1,304,500 00 

Colloque, Orrok 5 00 

Columbia Univenity Alumni Abso- 

ciation of Ck)lorado 135 00 

Colwell, Lino M 5 00 

Cowles, Justus A. B. 25 00 

CroweU, John Whiting 6 00 

Dennis, JohnB 250 00 

Douglas, Archibald 10 00 

Emmet, Devereuz 26 00 

Ernst, Arthur Ogden 3 00 

Falk,M. J 10 00 

Fall,Frank A 5 00 

Fisher, William R. 26 00 

Fowler, A. A 26 00 

Frost, H. H., Jr 60 00 

GaUaudet, BertB 25 00 

Gillies, Edwin J 250 00 

Gore, John E 50 00 

Gudeman, Alfred 10 00 

Hackett, Frank 8 20 00 

Hallett, Walter B. 10 00 

Hand, O. E 50 00 

Hayes, Buphemla J 5 00 

Hazen, William L 100 00 

Heimann, Walter J 5 00 

Herriman,W.H 500 00 

Heydecker, B. L 10 00 

Hoole, Lester Page, M.D 100 

Hooper, George H., Jr 10 00 

Hyde, Albert F 100 00 

Insley, Robert B 1 00 

Jones, Walter R.T 100 00 

Judson, A. B., M.D 1 00 

KeppeL, F, P 25 00 

King, WiUard V 100 00 

Krauss, F.I 5 00 

Laimbeer, Francis E 25 00 

Laimbeer, Joha, Jr 25 00 

Lemcke, E. G 20 00 

Lesher, A.L 100 00 

Levey, Edgar J 25 00 

MacVannel, John Angus 100 00 

Member of Class of *75 500 00 

Mendelson, Walter, M.D 5 00 

Meyer, Alfred, M.D 100 00 

Miehling, Edward 10 00 

Mitchell, Cornelius B 150 00 

Mitchell, William 1,100 00 

Morrill, WiUiam C 25 00 

Morris, Henry Lewis 50 00 

Muirheld, J 25 00 

Nathan, Edgar J 250 00 

Parker, Herschel C 50 00 

Parsons, Henry 100 00 

Peabody, GeorgeFoster 6,000 00 

Perry, C. Langdon 25 00 

Pierrepont, Anna J 26 00 

Carried forward $11,217 00 $8,612 60 $1,304,600 ^ 
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Brought forward $11,217 00 $8,612 60 $1,304,600 00 

Pierrepont, H. E 600 00 

Plerrepont, Julia L 26 00 

Pierrepont, B. Stuyveeant 600 00 

Pott, Bev. F. L. Hawks 25 00 

Pupin, M. 1 1,000 00 

Pupke, Eberhard L 25 00 

Purdon, John 10 00 

Batman, Bobert Inaall 5 00 

Basr,DavldH 20 00 

Bay,L.D 260 00 

Bay, Thomas H 10 00 

Beed^AlhertA 10 00 

Beed6r,BudolphB. 60 00 

BichardB, Howard, Jr 25 00 

Buhe, Arthurs 10 00 

BjrdbergtP. A 26 00 

Satterlee, Herbert L 100 00 

Schmebel, James H 26 00 

Schmltt, Bev. E. B 10 00 

SeUgman, Alfred L 100 00 

Sellgmaii, Isaac N 10,000 00 

Scholey, Bev. Charles Herbert 6 00 

Bill, Bev. Thomas Henry 25 00 

Speyer, James 26,000 00 

8pitzka,B.A 10 00 

StewartiD. A 10 00 

Tucker, Louise B 10 00 

Ylllard, llrs. Henry 6,000 00 

Weed, Biohmond 10 00 

West, JohnC 26 00 

White, Thomas B^ Jr 60 00 

Whitmore, Albion&,M.D 26 00 

Wight, Joseph Center 10 00 

W]se,HenryM 10 00 

Wolbarst,A.L 5 00 

Wood, Dennlstoun, Jr 6 oo 

Yen,ChinYung 6 00 64,147 00 62,769 60 

m. INTEBB8T FUND, 1902-3: 

Beth Low 6,000 00 

lY. FOBOTHBEDBSIONATEDPUBPOSBB: 

Alnmni AsMdatlon, College of Physi- 
oians and Suigeons, for Alumni 
Aiwooiation Fellowships 1,600 00 

American School for Oriental Study 
and Besearoh in Palestine: 
Anonymous, through Prof. B. J. H. 

Gottheil 26 00 

Department of Oriental Languages 26 00 

Adeline Prince 60 00 

O.S.Straus 60 00 160 00 

Anonymous, for current needs, sub- 
ject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent, and apportioned as follows : 

Architecture, Departmental use. . 126 00 

Journal of ZoOlogy 6,000 00 

Library Building, Bepairs to roof. i,000 00 

Carried forward $0,126 00 $1,650 00 $1,372,269 60 
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Brought forward $6435 00 $1,660 00 $1,372,260 50 

library. Additional Equlpmeot 

and other special needs 5,000 00 

LibraiTf Special Equipment at the 
Oouege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons 600 00 

Surgery, Besearch Laboratory 100 00 

Unapportioned 8,175 00 20,000 00 

Anonymous, for the Salary of a Pro- 
fessor of PhUoeophy for four years 20,000 00 

Anonymous, to enable Students to 

visit the St. Louis Exposition 5,000 00 

Dr. Charles P. Bowdltch: 

For Salaries in Anthropology, 

1004-6 100 00 

Buildings and Grounds, for Trees and 
Shrubs: 

B. Aymar Sands 100 00 

F. Augustus Sohermerhorn 100 00 200 00 

Catherine Wolfe Bruce Fund: 

Rutherfurd Stuyreeant 1,000 00 

Interest 334 92 1,334 02 

Augustus W. Colwell: 

For Special Fund for Equipment, 

Mechanical Wng<nftAfTnff 100 00 

Edward A. Darling, Estate of: 

To provide a drinking fountain 

in Library Building 1,000 00 

Maicellus Hartley Dodge: 

For Department of Botany 10 00 

French Lecture Fund: 

Through Prof. Adolphe Cohn 237 25 

Geology: 

Anonymous, through Prof. J. F. 

Kemp, for departmental use. . . 200 00 

German Lecture Fund: 

Baruch, Dr. Emanuel 10 00 

Behrens, A. & Co 50 00 

Bittel, Tepel & Go. 50 00 

Gsille, Dr. August 25 00 

CUliS, H 25 00 

Cohn, Dr. Louis 25 00 

BdelhoCr, CA 25 00 

Honegger, Dr. Oscar P 50 00 

Jaoobi, Dr. Abraham. 50 00 

KeuileLiM 50 00 

Kramer, Max 70 00 

Kudlich,H. C 25 00 

Lichtenstein 50 00 

Menke, John & Co 20 00 

Meyer, J 50 00 

Meyer, Dr. Willy 50 00 

Mutz,G.K 50 00 

Ramsperger, H. G.&Co 50 00 

Bidder, Herman 50 00 

Ringler, F. A 50 00 

Robertson, J 50 00 

Uhl,Mr8.E 100 00 

Carried forward $075 00 $40,832 17 $1,372,268 50 
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Brought forward $076 00 

Weber, Leonard 25 00 

Wolf, I. 8 2ft 00 

Rt. Kev. David H. Oreer, D.D.: 

For Salaries in Oriental Languages 
Prof. A.y.W. Jackson: 

For use of Depcutment of Indo- 
Iranian Languages 

Benjamin B. Lawrence: 

For Lawrence Annual Boholarship. 
Library: 

Anonymous, for Special Fund for 

Purchase of Books 10,000 00 

Anonymons, through Prof. Faliz 
Aoler, for Special Fund for 
Purchase of Books. 125 00 

James Loeb, for James Loeb Fund. 150 00 

WUliam O. Low, for WiUiam O. 

Low Fund. 250 00 

James Loeb; 

For Salaries in Anthropology, 

George McAneny: 

For Salaries in Anthropology. 

Mining, Special Equipment Fund: 

Biack,A.L 26 00 

Campbell, Alexander J 76 00 

Channing, J. Parke 50 00 

Davidson, W.E 60 00 

delaFuente, J 100 00 

Gillette, H. P. 25 00 

Hitchcock, C. K., Jr 25 00 

KeUy, William 10 00 

Krumb,Henry 50 00 

Norrls,R. V 30 00 

Pattberg,0. F 50 00 

Perry, O.B 100 00 

Pomeroy, W. A 101 95 

Bobeson,A.M 10 00 

Titcomb, H. A 50 00 

Tudor, William 50 16 

Tuttle,B.G 50 00 

Mining and Metallurgy, Spedal Fund: 

C. E. Hitchcock, Jr 25 00 

Interest 65 86 

Music: 

Anonymous, for Incidental Ex- 
penses 

Oriental Languages: 

Anonymous, for Salaries 

Julius Sachs: 

For Salaries in Anthropology, 
1004-5 

F. Augustus Schermerhom: 

For Salaries in Arohlteotuie 

Wawepex Society: 

For John D. Jones Scholarihlp .... 



$40,832 17 


$1,372,259 50 


1,025 00 




600 00 




140 




200 00 





10,625 00 

50 00 
500 00 



852 11 



90 86 



600 00 




1,000 00 




85 00 




3,500 00 




200 00 


69,061 54 


$1,441,321 04 
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Schedule 6 



MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 

INVBBTMBNTO: 

67M per cent, dividend on National Bank of Com- 
merce stock $632 60 

$6,000 Harlem River & Portchester R. R. Go's 

bonds due 1003 6,000 00 

Sato of '* riflrhts "—Consolidated Oas Co's stock. . . 80 00 

^ " I>elaware& Hudson Go's stock 5 00 

*' ** Nat'l Bank of Commerce stock 46 00 

ENDOWBiBNT FUND: 

Sales of lots, 47th and 48th Street block 2,004,001 00 

Less amounts due on contracts 227,760 00 

STUDBNTB' LOAN FUND: 

Students' Notes paid 226 00 

Interest on Students' Notes 54 81 

Interest on deposits 144 05 

SOCIBTY OF THE NBW YORK HOSPITAL: 

Loan on Bonds and Mortgages on South Field, 
114th and 116th Streets, Amsterdam Avenue 
and Broadway, N. Y 

dVIL BNOINBBRING SUMMER SCHOOL: 

Sales of Tents and Rents received from houses at 
Morris, Conn 

DEPOSITS FOR APPARATUS 

DEPOSITS FOR KEYS 

SUMMER SESSION, 1003, Balance of Bursar's Account: 

Momingside 8,205 11 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 517 24 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, Summer Course in Surveying : 

Refund of Advances in 1002-3 on account of 
1003-4: 

General Expenses 69 03 

Instruments and Repairs 17 

A^DYANCB FEES, 1904-5 



$6,762 60 
1,776,251 Oa 

423 86 

1.500,000 00 

124 53 

34,666 10 

1,316 80 

8,812 36 



70 10 



3,764 00 



$3,332,101 24 
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Schedule 8 
MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS 

GHABGBABLB AGAINST INOOME OF 
SPBCIAL FUNDS: 

Mn. AntonSeidl (SeidlFund) $480 00 

Mrs. WiUlam P. Trowbridge (Trow- 
bridge Fund) 500 00 

Mrs. George E. Waring (Waring Fund) 2,000 00 

Mis Effie Blunt Waring(Waring Fund) 2,000 00 

Journalism Fund 15,000 00 $10,080 00 

GHABOEABLB AGAINST PBINaPAL 
OF SPBCIAL FUNDS: 

Phcenix Legacy, Legal Expenses 1,515 00 

INVESTMENTS IN PERSONAL SECURI- 
TIES: 
Phoenix Legacy: 

2 shares National Bank of Oom- 

meroe stock. $280 00 

20 shares Delaware h Hudson Co*s 

stock 2,700 00 2,980 00 

Pulltaer Fund for School of Joumal- 

Beoelved from Mr. Joseph Pulitzer 

as part of $1,000,000, gift for 

School of Journalism— 
$188,000 Northern Pacific-Great 

Northern 4j( Joint Bonds, due 

1021(C.R&Q:coU.) 175,000 00 

10,000 shares Pennsylvania R.K. 

Ck>'sstook 625,000 00 800,000 00 

Sloane Maternity Hospital Fund: 
Beceived from Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 

Ham D. Sloane— 
$126,000 CSiicago & Northwestern 

B.R. Go's hH Sinking Fund 

Debenture Bonds, due 1033... . 125,000 00 
$75,000 Duluth & Iron Range 

R.R. Go's 5jt First Mortgage 

Bond8,due 1937 75,000 00 

$25,000 Northern Paclflo-Great 

Northern 4j( Joint Bonds, due 

1921 (C. R & Q. coll.) 25,000 00 225,000 00 

Other Special and General Funds: 

$9,000 Oregon Short Line R.R. 
Co*s 5jf (TonsoUdated First Mort- 
gage Bonds, due 1946 9,891 25 

Bonds and Mortgages taken in 
jMurt payment in sales of 47th 
and 48th Street lots: 

No. 17 West 47th Street, Louisa 

M. Agostini 61,500 00 



Carried forward $71,391 26 $1,027,080 00 $21,496 00 
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Brought forward $71,391 26 

No. 21 West 17th Street, Marian 

de Forest Clark 60,000 00 

No. 33 West 47th Street, Frances 

F.Wood. 49,500 00 

No. 10 West 48th Street, Sally P. 

Sampson 40,000 00 

No. 30 West 48th Street, William 

H.yandenBurff 50,000 00 

No. 44 West 48th Street, EUzabeth 

Moore 32,600 00 

No. 56 West 48th Street, William 

Uanford White 36,500 00 

No. 68 West 48th Street, Amy A. 

Sands 85,000 00 

UNIVKRSITY: LAND, BUILDINGS AND 
BQUIPMENT, MOBNINGSIDB: 

South Field, Balanoe of purchase price. 1,091,727 29 

South Field, Legal Bxpenses and Sur- 
veying 496 07 

South Field, Account grading 

Hartley Hall 

Dormitory B 

University Hall, Equipment. 

Journalism Building 

Assessment, 129th Street Sewer 

CIVIL ENGINBBBING SCHOOL, MOBBIS, 
CONN.: 
Purchase of additional land and im- 
provements 

ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT: 

GommlsBions, Surveys, Legal and other 
Bxpenses of sale of lots, 47th and 
48th Street block 

Less Title Guarantee h Trust Co*8 ac- 
count not rendered 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE NOTES 

DEPOSITS FOB APPABATUS: BBFUND 

DEPOSITS FOB KEYS: BEFUND 

ADVANCE PAYMENTS AGAINST AP- 
PBOPBIATIONS FOB 1904r« : 

Summer Session, 1904, Momingslde. . . 1,499 79 
" Medical School 327 43 

St. Louis Exposition Exhibit 

Buildings and Grounds, Planting 

Summer School of Civil Engineering : 

Ctoneral Expenses. 1,200 00 

Tents and Improvements 260 00 

Instruments and BepairSb 750 00 



$1,027,980 00 $21,495 00 



874,891 25 1,402,871 26 



1,992,223 36 




107 96 




5,912 50 




5,912 50 




911 87 




489 72 




749 26 


2,006,307 16 



6,096 37 



28,564 44 
8,654 94 



19,899 50 

250,000 00 

34,614 20 

1,207 86 



1,827 22 
886 00 
314 77 



2,200 00 



6,226 09 



$3,746,718 31 
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Schedule 10 



INTEREST ACCOUNT 

iMTJfittEBT PAID: 

On Bloomlngdale Site Mortgage 137,600 00 

On South Field Mortgages 30,000 00 

On Columbia College 3% Mortgage Gold Bonds. . . 67,300 00 

On Columbia College Notes 44,842 37 

On Williamsbridge Property Mortgage 1,820 00 

On Loubat Annuity Mortgage 17,920 00 

On Special Fund for Mining and Metallurgy 65 86 

On Uninvested Special Funds 11,632 83 

On Philolexian Prize Fund 86 80 



$201,267 86 



INTERBST BBCBIVED: 

On Purchase Money Mortgage on Wheelock 
Property, made by Jacob D. Butler (less 
amount apportioned to various Special 
Funds) 

On Investments 

On Deposits of General Funds. 

On Deposits of Spedal Funds. 



304 02 




6,775 00 




5,003 63 




3,038 97 


14,122 62 




187,146 34 



DEDUCTT INTEREST APPORTIONED to Special 
Real Estate Account, as follows : 

Williamsbrldge Property 6,700 27 

No. 18 East 16th Street 6,267 66 

Oaillard-Loubat Library Endowment Fund 24,874 90 

GIFT, 1001, for Interest Account, 1903-4 1 ,000 00 

GIFT, 1904, for Interest Account, 1902-3 6,000 00 



36,032 88 



160,212 61 



6,000 00 
$144,212 61 
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Schedule la 



SPECIAL REAL ESTATE ACCOUNT 

WnJLIAlfSBBIDGB PBOPBRTY: 

June 30, 1903-To Balance Dr. $184,117 87 

June 30. 1904-T6 Deficit Income 26,148 53 

T6BaIanoe,Dr $150,260 40 

18 BA8T SIXTEENTH STREET: 

June 30, 1903-iy> Balance Dr. $156,600 41 

June 30, 1904— To Deficit Income 8,260 63 

To Balance, Dr 163,060 04 

liOTTBAT FBOPEBTY, 603-511 BROADWAY: 

June 80, 1003— To Balance Dr. $638,850 03 

June 30, 1004— By Surplus Income 0,080 17 

ToBalanoe,Dr 620,760 86 
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Schedule 13 



SUMMARY 



EDUCATIONAL EXPENSE AND ADMINISTRATION: 



Db. 



Cb. 



General Income of the Corporation 1003-4 
(Schedule 3, page 6) 

Current Expenses chargeable against General 
Income of the Corporation for 1003-4 (Sum- 
mary of Schedule 7, Ist column, page 24) — 

Balance, Surplus 



$943,070 66 



$048,738 38 
241 28 



$043,070 66 $043,070 06 



INCOME AND GENERAL EXPENSES, 1003-4: 

Interest Account Defldt (Schedule 10, page 20) . . 

Educational Expenses and Administration, Sur- 

plus 



Net Deildt, 1003-4. 



$144,212 61 

241 28 
$143,071 23 
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Schedule 14 
PRINCIPAL OP SPECIAL FUNDS 

AVERY ARCHITBGTtrBAL FUND : 

Gift of Samuel P. Avery and Mary Ogden Avery in memory of 
their deoeaaed son, Henry Ogden Avery. The income of the 
fund to be applied to the purchase of books relating to archi- 
tecture, deoorationa and allied arts. Established 1890 $30,000 00 

BABNABD FELLOWSHIP FUND: 

Legacy from the late President Barnard to establish the "Barnard 
Fellowship for Bnceuraging Scientific Besearch." Estab- 
lishedlSSO 10,000 00 

BARNARD LIBRARY FUND : 

The residuary estate of the late President Barnard was left to 
the Trustees of Columbia College to constitute a fund under 
the name of the *^ Barnard Fund for the Increase of the Li- 
brary," the income of which is to be devoted to the purchase 
of books, especially those relating to physical and astronom- 
ical science ; but out of the incomo of this f\md so much as 
may be necessary is to be applied in procuring a gold medal 
of the bullion value of not less than $200, to be styled the 
^'Barnard Medal for Meritorious Service to Science," to be 
awarded every five years on the judgment of the National 
Academy of Science of the United States. The medal will be 
next awarded in June, 1005. Established 1889 59,50164 

MAROABET BARNARD FUND : 

The residuary estate of the late Margaret Barnard, widow of the 
late President Barnard, was left to the Trustees of Columbia 
College "to augment the sum left by my late husband." 
Established 1802 10,231 67 

BECK FUNDS: 

The Ute Charles Bathgate Beck bequeathed the sum of $10,000 
to be applied as follows: $2,000 to found one free scholar- 
ship, the income to be applied "to the free yearly tuition and 
education in said College of one student forever, under such 
terms and conditions as the rules of said College and said 
Trustees shall prescribe." The Income of the remaining 
$8,000 to be used for an annual prize "to the student in the 
Iaw School who shall pass the best examination in Real 
Estate Law." Established 1894. 

Beck Scholarship Fund $2,000 00 

Beck Prise Fund 8,000 00 

10,000 00 

JULIUS BEER LEOrURE FUND: 

Legacy of the Ute JuUusBeer. Established 1903 10,000 00 

Carried forward $135,733 31 
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Brought forward $135,733 31 

BBNNBTT FRIZB FUND: 

Gift of James Qordon Bennettt the inoome, or a medal of equal 
value, to t)e erlven for **an easay in Bnglish prose upon some 
subject of oontemporaneous interest in the domestic or 
foreign poUcy of the United States." Bstablished 1893 1 ,000 00 

BITNNER FRIZB FUND: 

Gift of friends of the late Henry Cuyler Bunner, the income to be 
used to provide every year the *'H. C. Bunner Medal,** to be 
given to the student who shall present the best essay on an 
assiffned subject in American Literature. Bstablished 1896 . . 1,000 00 

BICHABD BUTLBR 8CH0LABSHIP FUND : 

Gift of Mrs. Richard Butler in memory of her deceased husband, 
Richard Butler, open to students bom in the State of Ohio. 
Bstablished 1003 6,000 00 

GAMPBBLL SCHOLARSHIP FUND : 

Gift of $3,000 each from Miss Maria L. Campbell and Miss Cath- 
erine B. Campbell for the establishment of two scholarships 
in the College, in memory of Robert B. Campbell, of the class 
of 1844, and Henry B. Campbell, of the class of 1847. 
Bstablished 1900 6,000 00 

JAMBS S. CARPBNTIBR FUND; 

Gift from General H. W. Carpentier to establish a fund in mem- 
ory of his brother, James S. Carpentier, for the benefit of the 
LawSchool. Bstablished 1903 100,000 00 

CARPBNTIBR PROFESSORSHIP OF PEDLA.TRICS FUND: 

Gift from General H. W. Carpentier towards a professorship in 
the Medical School, in memory of Reuben S. Carpentier. 
^tablishedl904 60,000 00 

CENTBR FUND: 

Gift of Mary E. Ludlow, in memory of her son, the late Robert 
Center, the income to be applied either to the salary of a 
Professorship of Music, or to be used in any one or more of 
these ways or such other ways as shall in the Judgment of the 
Trustees tend most effectively to elevate the standard of 
musical instruction in the United States, and to offer the most 
favorable opportunities for acquiring Instruction of the 
highestorder. Bstablished 1896 178,046 60 

CHANLER PRIZE FUND : 

Bequest of J. Winthrop Chanler, of the class of 1847, to found 
an annual prize for *^e best original manuscript essay in 
Bnglish prose on the History of Civil Government of Amer- 
ica, or some other historical subject.** Established 1877 1,000 00 

Carried forward $487,770 81 
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Brought forward 

GLABK 8CHOLABSHIP FUND : 

Beg[iieBt of the late Alonzo Clark, M.D., formerly PreBldent of 
the College of Phystciana and Surgeons, for the purpose of 
promoting the discovery of new ftaota in medical science. 
First prl3» bestowed October 1,1894 

CLA88 OF 1848 SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of an anonymous fHend, 1902 



29S 

$487,779 81 



14,000 00 



10,000 00 



COLUMHIA FELLOWSHIP FUND : 

Bstablished by the Trustees for a traveling fellowship in the De- 
partment of Architecture in recognition of the liberality of 
Mr. F. Augustus Schermerhom, of the class of 1868, to this 
Department. The fellowship Is awarded in even-numbered 
years. Bstablished 1889 

COTHSAL FUND: 

Gift of Mrs. James B. Swords and Mrs. Samuel Lawrence as a 
memorial to their brother, Alexander I. CotheaL. the income 
to be used for the purchase of books in the Oriental Languages, 
or relating to Oriental countries. Bstablished 1890 

CUBTI8 FELI/)WSHIP FUND : 

Gift of the George William Curtis Memorial Conunittee to estab- 
lish a fellowship in the School of Political Science in Colum- 
bia University, to bear the name and to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the late Ctoorge William Curtis, the holder of the 
fellowship to devote himself to the study of the science of 
government, with a special view to its application to the 
then existing condition of the United States, or of the State 
or City of New York, and to publish a monograph on some 
subject relating to the then existing condition of the United 
States,etc. Established 1899 

GEORGE WILLIAM CUBTIS MEDALS FUND: 

Gift from an associate of George William Curtis in the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform work, 1 902 

DaCOBTA PBOFESSOBSHIP FUND: 

The late Charles M. DaCosta, a member of the class of 1866, 
bequeathed to the Trustees of Columbia College $100,000. 
Of this sum, the Trustees, on October 6, 1891, for the en- 
dowment of a chair in the Department of Biology, set apart 
$80,000, which has been Increased by the proilts of certain 
Investments to 



BDWABD A. DABLING PBIZE FUND : 

Bequest of the late Edward A. Darling, formerly Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds, the Income to be awarded as a 
prize each year at Commencement to that student of the 
senior class In Engineering whose work during his course of 
study is voted by his classmates to have been the most honest 
and thorough. Established 1903 



13,000 00 



6,000 00 



10,000 00 



1,000 00 



86,676 83 



Carried forward. 



1,000 00 
$629,366 64 
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Brouffht forward $629,365 64 

DSAN LUNG PKOFBSSOBSHIP OF CHINBSB FUND: 

Gift of an anonymous friend to found a department of Chinese 
LaniTuages, Literatures, Relisrion and Law, and especially for 
the establishment of a Professorship to be known as the Dean 
Lung Professorship of Chinese. Established 1901 213,000 00 

DRI8LER CLASSICAL FUND : 

Gift of President Low for the endowment of the **Henry Drlsler 
Classical Fund** for the purchase of books, maps, charts, 
busts and such other equipment as will tend to make 
instruction in the classios more interestinir and effective. 
Established 1894 10,000 00 

DYCKMANFUND: 

Gift of Isaac Michael Dyckman in memory of his uncles, Dr. Jacob 
Dyckman and Dr. James Dyckman, both of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, to establish the ^^Dyckman Fund for 
the Encouragement of Biological Beeearoh," *i^he interest 
derived therefrom to be devoted annually to such object con- 
sistent with the purposes of the gift, as shall be recommended 
by the Department of ZoOlogy and approved by the President.** 
Established 1899 10,000 00 

BATON FBOFESSOBSHIP FUND : 

Legacy from the late Dorman B. Eaton to endow and maintain 
a Professorship of Municipal Science and Administration in 
theCoUege. Established 1903 100,000 00 

GEBHABD FUND : 

Bequest of Frederick Gebhard to found a Professorship of Ger- 
man Language and Literature. Established 1843 20,000 00 

GBBMAN LECTURE FUND: 

Gifts for an endowment for Public Lectures in German at the 
University, the income to be used for advertlsiiig, print- 
ing, sUdes, etc. Established 1901 1,000 00 

GUSTAV GOTTHEIL FELLOWSHIP FUND: 

Gift from Temple Emanu-El to establish this fellowship, the 
holder of which is to be nominated by the Professors in the 
Department of Semitic Langruages, subject to confirmation 
by the Trustees. Established 1903 10,000 00 

CORNELIUS HBENEY GOTTSBERGER SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 
Bequest of Ellen Josephine Banker to establish a schoUurship to 
bear the name and be in memory of her deceased brother, 
Cornelius Heeney Gottsberger. Established 1904 9,500 00 

HARSEN SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Founded by the late Jacob Harsen, M.D., in 1859, the income to 
be given in priaes. Under an order of the N. Y. Supreme 
Court in 1903, the income is thereafter to be used for 
scholarships in the Medical School, to be known as the Har- 
sen Scholarships 31,114 10 

Carried forward $ 1 ,033,970 74 
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Biouffht forward $1,033,070 74 

ILUGh FUND : 

Bequest of WUUam C. lUlff, of the GlaaB of 1882, School of Mines, 
the income to be applied to the purchase of priaaes to be 
awarded to students of the ffraduatinff class of the School of 
Mines, who shall, in the Judflrment of the faculty, have merited 
the same by commendable proficiency in such scientific sub- 
jects as the Faculty may desicrnate. BstabUshed 1898 2,000 00 

JAOOBI WABD FUND: 

Qift of an anonymous donor ^'to endow a ward for children in 
the Roosevelt Hospital.** Bstablished in 1809 as a memorial 
to the donor*s wife and in honor of Dr. Abraham Jacob! 60,000 00 

LAW-BOOK TRUST FUND : 

Created by act of the Trustees on March 6, 1900, by the consoli- 
dation of the Alexander Cole's gift ($1,600), John J. Jenkins 
Legacy ($500); John MoKeon Fund ($1,000), Samson Simp- 
son Fund ($1,000) and Bdgar J. Nathan Gift ($250), the 
income to be applied to the purchase of law books 4,260 00 

LOUBAT FUND: 

Gift of Joseph F. Loubat for priaes to be given every five years 
for works in the English Luiguage on the History, <3eography. 
Archaeology, Ethnology, Philology or Numismatios of North 
America. Fiist priase, $1,000; second prize, $400. EBtab- 
lished 1802 7,000 00 

LOUBAT PROFESSORSHIP FUND : 

Gift from Joseph F. Loubat to establish the Loubat Professor- 
ship in American Archseology. Established 1903 1 00,000 00 

MoKIM FELLOWSHIP FUND: 

Gift of Charles F. McKim for two traveling fellowships in the 
Department of Architecture. The fellowships are awarded in 
odd numbered years. Established in 1889 20,000 00 

MEMBER OF CLASS OF *86 FUND : 

Gift of Grant Squires, of the class of 1885, the income to be 
awarded every five years to defray the expenses of a socio- 
logical investigation that promises results of a scientific vidue. 
Established 1806 1,060 00 

MOFFAOT SCHOLARSHIP FUND : 

Legacy from William R Moffatt, M.D., of the class of 1838, "for 
the purpose of one or more scholarships for the education and 
instruction of one or more indigent students.** Established 
1862 2,000 00 

M06BNTHAL FELLOWSHIP FUND : 

Gift of the friends of the late Joseph Mosenthal to found a f ellow- 

ahlpinMusic Established 1898 7,600 00 

Carried forward $1,227,770 74 
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Brought forward. $l,227,r70 74 

PERKINS FELLOWSHIP FUin) : 

Legacy from Willard B. Ferkiiis, the Inoome to be expended 
eyeiy four yean for a traTelinflr fellowship In the Architec- 
tural Department. Bstablfsbed 1898. The feUowBhip will be 
next awarded in June, 1906 0,700 00 



PHILOLBXIAN CENTENNIAL WASHINGTON PBIZE FUND : 

Olf t to the Philolezian Sodety from J. Ackerman Coles, of the 
chuB of 1804, the accumulated inoome to be expended every 
four years for a duplicate of the tife«iae bronze bust of 
George Wsshington, modeled from life at Mount Vernon, by 
Jean Antoine Houdon. Bust to be cast at the Barbedienne 
Foundry, Paris, France, and to be given to that member of 
the Pldlolexian Society, who, in the opinion of the President 
of the University, the President of the Society and a third 
man of their choosing, shall be deemed most worthy, upon his 
delivery of an original patiiotio address. Sbtablished 1902 . . . 



1,000 00 



PHILOLBXIAN PRIZB FUND : 

From the Philolexian Society, the Income to be paid to the Society 
for prises. Established 1903-4 

PHCENIX LEGACY: 

On account of one-third part of the residuary estate of the late 
Stephen Whitney Phoenix, bequeathed to Columbia College in 



1881. 



1,326 80 



140,306 10 



ALEXANDER MONCBIEF PBOUDFIT FELLOWSHIP FUND : 

Legacy from the late Alexander Moncrief Proudflt, of the class 
of 1892, to found a fellowship for the encouragement of 
study in English Literature, to be known as the ** Alexander 
Moncrief Proudflt Fellowship In Letters,** to be held only by 
such persons ss, being the sons of native-bom American 
parents, shall have taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts after 
a three years* residence In Columbia College, and shalU while 
enjoyln^r such fellowship, or the income thereof, remain un- 
married. Established 1899 



16,000 00 



MARIA McLean PROUDFIT FELLOWSHIP FUND IN MEDICINE : 

Legacy from the late Alexander Moncrief Proudflt, of the class 
of 1892, to found a fellowship to be known ss the ^* Maria 
McLean Proudflt Fellowship," to be held only by such persons 
OS, being the sons of native>bom American parents, shall, 
under the direction of the Medical Faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege, pursue advanced studies In Medldne, and shall, while 
enjoyln^r this fellowship, or the inoome thereof, remain un- 
nuirried. Established 1889 

JOSEPH PULITZER FUND FOR SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM: 



16,000 00 



Gift from Joseph Pulitwr to establish and endow a School of 

Journalism in Columbia University. EBtablished 1003 1,000,000 00 

OuTied forward ^412,102 73 
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Brouglit forward. $3,412,102 73 

PUUTZBB 8CH0LABSHIP FUND : 

Gift of $100,000 by Joseph PuUtier to found thirty aoholanhlps 
for ffraduatee of City Orammar Schools ; one-half the sum to 
be used on improvements on the new site at 110th Street. 
BrtabUshed 1803 50,i48 76 

8GHBRMERHOBN 8GHOLAB8HIP FUND : 

Bequest of John J. Sobermerhom, of the CSass of 182S, ^*for the 
purpose of free scholarships, the nomination to which shall 
vest in my nearest male relative in each generation during 
his lifetime.*' Established 1877 6,000 00 

8CHIFF FELLOWSHIP FUND : 

Gift of Jacob H. Schifl to found a fellowship in the School of 
Political Science, to be annually awarded by the Faculty on 
the nomination of the donor or his eldest living male desoen- 
dant,etc. Brtablished 1888 15,000 00 

CABL 8GHURZ FELLOWSHIP FUND: 

From the Carl Schun Fund Conmilttee in honor of Carl Schurz. 

Established 1900 10,000 00 

CABL SCHUBZ UBRABY FUND : 

Firom the Garl Schurs Fund Committee in honor of Carl Schurz, 
the income to be devoted to the purchase of books, maps, 
pamphlets and the like, in the field of the German Language 
and Literature. Established 1900 10,000 00 

8EIDLFUND: 

The proceeds of a memorial performance held at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on March 23, 1899, in honor of the late 
Anton Seidl, the income of the fund to be paid to Mrs. Seidl 
during her lifetime, and thereafter ** to be awarded at least 
every second year to the most promising candidate, either 
man or woman, prepared to devote himself to the study of 
musical composition at Columbia University, or elsewhere in 
this country, or abroad." 12,000 00 

8L0ANE MATERNITY HOSPITAL FUND : 

Gift of William D. Sloane and Emily Thome Sloane, his wife, as 
an endowment to the Slocuie Maternity Hospital, to make all 
ite beds free in perpetuity. EsUblished in 1889 475,000 00 

SBfflTH PRIZE FUND, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: 

Gift of relatives, friends and pupils of the late Joseph Mather 
Smith, M.D., as a memorial of his services as Professor in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons from 1826 to 1866. An 
annual prl2e of $100 is to be awarded for the best essay on 
the subject for the year by an alumnus of the College 2,337 81 

STEVENS PRIZE FUND, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: 

Established by the late Alexander Hodgson Stevens, foimerly 
President of the College of PhysiciaDS and Surgeons. The 
income of the fund is awarded every three srears for the best 
medical essay covering original research as determined by the 
committee in charge of the prize. To be next awarded in 
June, 1906 1,890 88 

Carried forward $2,993,789 17 
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Brouffht forward $2,903,780 17 

STUART SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

The gift of Mrs. Ck)mella A. Atwili, in memory of her grnindtODfl, 
Sidney Barculo Stuart, of the olaas of 1880, and Eugene Tbl- 
man Stuart, of the cUum of 1881, to found two tcholarships in 
the Oollege, to be known as ^'Stuart Boholanhips.** Estab- 
lished 1805 8,000 00 



TOPPAN PRIZE FUND: 

Gift of Mrs. Sarah M. Toppan to establish this fund in memory of 
her late husband, Robert Nozon Toppan. The income to be 
used annuidly in providing the Bobert Noxon Toppan Prise in 
the School of lAW. Established 1804 



4,000 00 



TROWBRIDOE FELLOWSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the Alumni Association of the School of Mines as a 
Memorial of the late Professor Trowbridge, to establish the 
**William Petit Trowbridge Fellowship in Bngineerinjr." 
The income of the fund, to be not less than $600 per year, is 
payable to the widow of Professor Trowbridge during the 
pleasureof theTrustees. Established 1893 



10,000 00 



TRUST FUND FOR PSYCHOLOGY: 

Gift of John D. Rockefeller, as an endowment of the head pro- 
fessorship of the Psychological Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Established 1899 



100,000 00 



ITNDALL FELLOWSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the late Professor John Tyndall of London, the income 
to be applied to the support of*'American pupils who may 
have shown decided talent in Physics, etc." Established 1885. 



10,045 50 



VANDERBILT CLINIC ENDOWMENT FUND: 

Gift of Cornelius, William K., Frederick W. and George W. Van- 
derbilt, as a perpetual memorial to their father, the late 
William H. Vanderbilt, as an endowment for the Vanderbllt 
CUnic. Established 1896 



115,000 00 



WARING FUND: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in the lat- 
ter part of the year 1898, raised by public subscription the 
sum of $100,000, to perpetuate the memory of the late George 
E. Waring. The income of the fund (to be not less than 
$4,000 per year) is to be paid semi-annually to the widow and 
daughter of Colonel Waring during their lifetime, and there- 
after *^e income shall be devoted to the purpose of instruc- 
tion in municipal affairs in such manner as the President and 
Board of Trustees of said College may direct." 

For Mrs. Waring $50,000 00 

For BOSS Waring 50,000 00 



100 000 00 



$3,330,734 07 
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Schedule 15 

INTESTUENT OF SPECIAL AND GENERAL FUNDS 
IN PERSONAL SECURITIES 

I. Special Funds 

BONDS. 
94,000 BeUeyllle ft Oarondelet B. R. Co*8 6 per cent. 

Fixst Mortgage Bonds, due 1023 $4,574 00 

18,000 ButbUo, Rochester k Pittsburgh B. B. Oo*s 6 

percent. General Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 1037 17,040 32 

6,000 Canada Southern B. B. Co*s 5 per cent. 

Seoond Mortgage Bonds, due 1013 6,000 00 

20,000 Oentral B. B. Go. of New Jersey 6 per cent. 

Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, due 1987 20,000 00 

60,000 Chesapeake & Ohio B. B. Co*8 4^ per cent. 

General Mortgage Bonds, due 1992 63,087 60 

1,000 Chesapeake ft Ohio B. B. Co*8 6 per cent. First 

Mortgage Gold Bond, due 1040 (Craig Valley 

Branch) 1,000 00 

10,000 Chicago ft Northwestern B. B. Co^s 4 per 

cent. Extension Bonds, due 1926 10,000 00 

260,000 Chicago ft Northwestern B. B. Go's 6 per 

cent. Sinking Fund Debenture Bonds, due 1933 250,000 00 
200,000 Columbia College 3 per cent. Mortgage Gold 

Bonds, due 1900 200,000 00 

76,000 Duluth ft Iron Bange B. B. Co*s 5 per cent. 

First Mortgage Bonds, due 1937 76,000 00 

6,000 Georgia Pacific R B. Go's 6 per cent. First 

Mortgage Bonds, due 1922 6,886 00 

24,000 Illinois Oentral B. B. Go's 4 per cent. Bonds, 

due 1063 21,960 67 

10,000 Lehigh ft Hudson Biver B. B. Go's 6 per cent. 

(reduced to 6 per cent.) First Mortgage Gold 

Bonds,duel911 10,000 00 

28,000 Lehigh Valley R B. Go's 4^ per cent. First 

Mortgage Bonds, due 1940 28,000 00 

10,000 Lehigh Valley Terminal R B. Go's 6 per cent. 

First Mortgage CK>ld Bonds, due 1940 10,000 00 

29,000 Manhattan Ballway Go's 4 per cent. Consoli- 
dated Bonds, due 1990 27,948 76 

226,000 Michigan Central B. R Go's (Detroit ft Bay 

City) 6 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds, due 1931 226,000 00 
26,000 New Jersey Junction B. R Co*s 4 per cent. 

First Mortgage Bonds, due 1086 26,000 00 

8,000 New York Central ft Hudson Biver B. B. Co*8 

4 per cent. Gold Extended Debt Gertifloates of 

1863, due 1006 3,000 00 

26,000 Niagara Falls Power Go's 5 per cent. First 

Mortgage Consolidated Bonds, due 1932 22,600 00 

96,000 Northern Pacific R R Co*s (prior lien rail- 
way and land grant) 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, due 

1997 96,760 00 

Carried forward $1,113,636 24 
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BroQglit f orwBrd •••• 

$211,000 Northern Paeiflo-Great Northern 4 per cent. 
Joint Bonds, due 1921 (a B. ft Q. coUateral) 

60,000 Oregon Short line B. B. Oo*8 5 per cent. Oon- 
Bolldated Flnt Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 1046. . 

28,000 St. Paul, Minneapolla ft Manitoba B. B. Co*8 
4^ per oent. Conaolidated Mortgage Bonds, due 
1033 

60,000 Scioto Valley ft New England B. B. Ck>*8 4 
per cent. Gold Bonds, due 1089 

32,000 West Shore B. B. Oo*8 4 per cent. First Mort- 
gage Bonds, due 2361 

60,000 Wisconsin Oentral B. B. Oo.*s 4 per cent. First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 1049 

STOCKS. 

16 shares Albany ft Susquehanna B. B. Go 

300Bhares Atlanta ft Charlotte Air line B. B. Co... 
19 shares Gatawiasa B. B. Go. preferred ($60 par 

▼alue) 

8 shares Cincinnati, Hamilton ft Dayton B. B. Go.' 

preferred. • 

11 shares Cinoinnati, Hamilton ft Dayton B. B. Co. 

common 

6 shares Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 

122 shares Delaware ft Hudson Co 

108 shares Delaware, Lackawanna ft Western B. B. 

Go. ($60 par value) 

202 shares Ulinois Central B.B.G0 

600 shares Manhattan Ballway Co 

18 shares National Bank of Gommeroe of New York 
72 shares New York, New Hayen ft Hartford B. B. 

Co 

10,000 shares Pennsylvania B. B. Co. ($60 par value) . . 
33 shares Pittsburg^ Fort Wayne ft Chicago B. B. 

Co 

18 shares BensBelaer ft Saratoga B.B. Go 

166 shares United New Jersey B.B. ft Canal Co 



$1,118,636 S4 



200,000 00 



66,112 60 



28,000 00 



60,000 00 



31,046 60 



46,760 00 $1,626,844 24 



2,000 00 
61,837 60 

476 00 
366 00 

103 63 
12,896 00 

6,180 00 
31,266 33 
70,600 00 

1,142 60 

11,606 60 
626,000 00 

4,126 00 

2,290 91 

28,894 88 



$848,270 16 



BONDS AND MOBTGAGBS. 

Louisa M. Agostlnl, on 17 West 47th Street, New 

York, at 4fi per cent., due 1907 61,600 00 

Jacob D. Butler, on ^*Wheelock Property,** lOlst 
Street and Broadway, New York, at 4 per cent., 
due 1904 260,000 00 

Bversley Childs and William a Pate, on Malbone Street, 

Brooklyn, at 6 per cent., due 1904 8,760 00 

Julius B. Fox, on 329 East 23d Street, New York, at 6 

per cent., due 1906 28,000 00 

Morris Goldberg and Nathan Schancupp, on 136 Mon- 

roe Street, New York, at 4fi per cent., due 1903. 16,000 00 

Oarried forward 



$363,260 00 $2,373,614 39 
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BiOUffht forward $383,250 00 $2,373,614 30 

Frands Hvber, on 200 East 17th Street, New York, at 

4peroeat.,diael000 16,000 00 

Leopold Kaufmann, on 67 Morton Street, New York, at 

6 per cent., due 1006 30,000 00 

Leopold Kaufmann, on 212 Grand Street, New York, at 

4M per cent., due 1007 33,000 00 

Lillto A. Kinff, on 2262 Second Avenue, New York, at 

4 percent^ due 1004 16,000 00 

Alexander Latner, on 437 East 86tli Street, New York, 

at4fiperoent.,duel006 6,000 00 

$57,000 Lawyers* Mortgage Oo*8 Mortgage Oertlfl- 

catee, secured by bond and mortgage of John T. 

Williams on property on Church Street near 

White Street, New York, at 4 per cent., due 1004 57,000 00 

Frank MaunseU, on 168-173 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, 

at 4 per cent^ due 1005 35,000 00 

Elizabeth Moore, on 44 West 48th Street, New York, 

at 4^ per cent., due 1007 32,600 00 

William Moores, on north side 120th Street, 315 feet 

east of Fourth Avenue, New York, at 4 per cent^ 

due 1002 15,000 00 

Austin Flint Morris, on 13 West 60th Street, New 

York, at 4 per cent., due 1006 10,000 00 

Sally P. Sampson, on 10 West 48th Street, New York, 

at 4 per cent., due 1007 40,000 00 

Amy A. Sands, on 58 West 48th Street, New York, at 

4 per cent., due 1007 35,000 00 

Merits Simon and Wife, on 03 Park Bow, New York, 

at 4 per cent., due 1004 15,000 00 

Almira Hopkins Spencer and Linus P. Biawll, on prop- 
erty at Litchfield, Conn., at 5 per cent., due 1807 3,500 00 
H. Wood Sullivan, on Sterling Street, Brooklyn, at 6 

per cent., due 1002 4,000 00 

William Hanf ord White, on 56 West 48th Street, New 

York, at 4fi per cent., due 1007 (part) 2,350 03 

Frances F. Wood, on 33 West 47th Street, New York, 

at 4fi per cent., due 1007 40,500 06 

Edmund H. Wright, on Schenectady Avenue, Brooklyn, 

at 5 per cent., due 1800 5,000 00 766,100 03 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Oertmcate of Deposit of New York Life Insurance ft 

Trust Co., at 3fi per cent 20 25 



II. General Funds. 

BONDS AND MOBTGAGES. 
Marian de Forest Clark, on 21 West 47th Street, New 

York, at 4M per cent., due 1 007 

William H. Vanden Burg, on 30 West 48th Street, New 

York, at 4}i per cent., due 1007 

William Hanf ord White, on 56 West 48th Street, New 

York, at 4fi per cent., due 1007 (part) 



3,130,734 67 



60,000 00 
50,000 00 
34,140 07 144,140 07 



$3,283,884 64 
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Schedule i6 



ARREARS OF BENT, JUNE 80, 1M4 



Arrears of Rent, June 30, 1903 12,386 00 

OoUected in 1903-04 2,386 00 



Total amount of Bents Beoeiyable, 1003-4 404,687 04 

OoUected in 1903^ 396,126 64 

Arrears aoorued during 10034 90,461 60 



200 and 200a Barclay Street and Park Place, B. A. Anderson, Trustee, 

6 months to May 1, 1004 

201 and 201a Barclay Street and Park Place, B. A. Anderson, Trustee, 

6 months to Hay 1, 1004 

210Ban)lay Street, C. A. Baldwin, 1 year to February 1,1004 

216 College Place, Mattson Rubber Ck>., 6 months to May 1, 1004 

237 Greenwich Street, Bev. Gabriel A. Healey, 1 year to May 1, 1904. 
41 West 47th Street, Kathleen T. Harper, balance 1 year to May 1, 1904 
43 West 48th Street, Corinne B. de Garmendia, 6 months to May 1, 1904 

48 West 40th Street, John Smith Bice, 6 months to May 1, 1904 

68 West 40th Street, Julia M. Tiemey, 6 months to May 1, 1904 

46 West 40th Street, T. D. W. Moore, Trustee, 6 months to May 1, 1904 
67 West 49th Street, Mrs. Nathan G. Boseman, 6 months to May 1, 1904 
16 West 60th Street, Oaroline F. Heatings, 6 months to May 1, 1904. . . 

63 West 60th Street, AmeUa A. W. Feck, 1 year to May 1, 1904 

62 West 61st Street, LeonidasP. Williams, 6monthstoBfay 1, 1004.... 



1,300 00 


1,260 00 


1,200 00 


610 00 


1,260 00 


889 00 


407 60 


326 00 


369 00 


376 00 


276 60 


401 60 


643 00 


365 00 



$9,461 60 



New YoBK, September 1, 1904. 

JOHN McL. NASH, 

Treasurer. 



We certify that we have examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of Columbia College for the year ending June 30,1904, 
and find them to be correct and duly vouched for. 

PATTERSON. TEELE & DENNIS. 

Certified Publie Aeeountanis, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT l^l 

BARNARD COLLEfeft 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
1903-1904 

RECEIPTS ^ 

Schedtile i. 

BALANCE ON HAND $30,732 ^3 

DIVIDENDS $27,615 00 

INTEREST 867 85 : 

28.482 85 

UNDERGRADUATE PEES: ' 

Tuition receipts. 55,342 01 

Diploma 1,185 00 * 

Matriculation 880 00 

Examination 190 00 

Biology 210 00 

Breakage 156 01 

57,96S 02 

MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES 1,475 43 

. ! 
GIPTS POR DESIGNATED PURPOSES: 

General Funds 7,760 00 

Improvement of Milbank Quadrangle 3,760 00 

Scholarehiiw 1,840 00 

Ella Weed Library 1,802 00 

Care of the Grounds 400 00 

Department of Geology 300 00 

School for Classical Studies at Rome 100 00 

Chorus 55 00 

Department of Botany 45 35 

16,062 35 

Schedule ii. 

GIPTS POR PERMANENT PURPOSES; 

Endowment Fund: 

Mr. J. D. Rockefeller 3,950 00 

Scholarship Fund: 

Students* Committee 100 00 

4,050 00 

Total receipts $138,766 18 
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306 BARNARD COLLEGE 



BARNARD COLLEGE 
190a-1904 

DISBUKSBlfBNTS 
OBNBRAL PURPOSBS: 

Educational Adnmiistration $75,380 30 

Btisiness Administration 2,000 00 

Care of Buildings and Grounds 19,913 08 

$97,298 38 

BLLA WBBD MBlfORIAL LIBRARY: 

Salaries 425 00 

Purchase of books, repairs, and incidentals, 238 01 

668 01 

AID TO STUDBNTS: 

Scholarships: 

Students 1,800 00 

Lucille Pulitzer 450 00 

Jennie B. Clarkson 150 00 

Ella Weed 150 00 

Brearley School 150 00 

Emily James Smith 150 00 

Anna £. Barnard 150 00 

Eliza T. Chisholm Memorial 150 00 

The Graham School 150 00 

Trustees Competitive Entrance 150 00 

Veltin School Alumnse 150 00 

Mrs. Donald McLean 150 00 

Jessie Kaufmann 150 00 

Piske 520 00 

Anonymous 330 00 

. Lectureship: 

Hartley House 300 00 

Prizes: 

Herrman Botanical 50 00 

Kohn Mathematical 50 00 

Balance: Pulitzer Scholarships 620 00 

Balance : Kaufmann Scholarship 20 00 

5.790 00 

6CIBNTIPIC DBPARTlfBNTS: 

Department of Botany 497 03 

Department of Chemistry 700 99 

Department of Geology 561 08 

Department of Physics 498 64 

Department of Zodloffy 647 94 

2,905 68 

PBBS RBTURNBD TO STUDBNTS 287 39 

UNDBRGRADUATB INSTRUCTION AT: 

Columbia University 1,920 00 

Teachers College 2,134 00 

4,054 00 

MISCBLLANBOUS: 

American School for Classical Studies at 

Rome 100 00 

St. Louis Educational Exhibit 188 99 

288 99 

INVESTMBNTS 26,190 97 

Total expenditures $137,473 42 

CASH ONHAND, JULY 1, 1904 1,292 76 

Total $138,766 18 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
1003-1904 

RECEIPTS 

Sdiedtile i. 

BALANCE ON HAND JULY 1, 1903 $19,140 11 

DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 12,789 34 

FEES : Tuition, Matriculation, and Graduation 255,428 12 

MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES 10,182 96 

GIFTS FOR DESIGNATED PURPOSES : 
SCHOLARSHIPS : 

Shackelford Scholarship: 

"A Friend" $76 00 

Herrepont Scholarship: 

"A Friend" 75 00 

Southern Scholarships : 

Mrjohn Crosby Brown. $500 00 
General Education 

Board, Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, 

Treas 1,950 00 

2,460 00 

Pulitzer Scholarships : 

Mr. Joseph Pulitzer 2,996 50 

Macy Scholarships : 

Mr. V. Everit Macy 1,000 00 

Bryson Scholarship: 
Mrs. MacCartee 150 00 

TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI FUND: 

Teachers College Alumni Association, 
Miss Lucy H. Weiser, Treas. 

For Speyer School Library $100 00 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY FUND: 

New York State $100 00 

Cash 1 11 

101 11 

$6,947 61 



Carried forward $6,947 61 $297,540 53 
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308 TEACHERS COLLEGE 

BrotJglit forward S6,947 61 $297,540 53 

GIFTS FOR GENERAL PURPOSES I 

Through Trustees $44,450 00 

A Western Friend 12,000 00 

Mrs. Wm. £. Dodge 3,000 00 

Mrs. A. Newbold Morris . . 500 00 

Mr. Morris K. Tesup 500 00 

Mrs. Elliot P. Shepard.. . . 500 00 

Miss M. W. Bruce 500 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie.. . . 500 00 

Mr. Clarence M. Hyde 500 00 

Miss Caroline White 500 00 

Mr. Henry Phippa 500 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Steward 300 00 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge.. . . 250 00 

Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty 250 00 

Mr. James H. Jones 200 00 

Miss Mary Benson 100 00 

Mrs. George W. Mead 100 00 

Mrs. R. G. Dun 100 00 

Miss Helen P. Stokes 100 00 

Mr. Samuel Sloan 100 00 

Miss Helen C. Butler. 25 00 

64,975 00 

71,922 61 

Schedule ii. 

ADDITIONS TO PERMANENT FUNDI 
FOR BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS: 

Gift of Executors of the Estate of Mr. 
William E. Dodge. Pour lots north 
side 120th Street, between Broad- 
way and Amsterdam Avenue $50,000 00 

Horace Mann School Building Pund: 

GiftofMr.V. Event Macy 40,000 00 

Physical Education Building Pund: 
Gift of Mrs. P. P. Thompson 158,000 00 

College Greenhouse Pund: 

Gift of Mr. George Poster Peabody. . 1,200 00 

249,200 00 

ADDITIONS TO SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS : 

General Loan Pund: 
Gift of Mrs. P. P. Thomp- 
son $500 00 

Interest on Loan 15 83 

$515 83 

Ruth Loan Pund: 

Interest on Loans 61 85 

577 68 

249,777 68 

Total Receipts $619,240 82 
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DISBUKSBlfBNTS 
BDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION : 

Educaticmal Administration 
and Instruction and De- 
partmental Appropriations $2d8,057 08 

Fellowships and Scholarships. 11,225 00 

$279,282 08 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, CURRBNT BX- 

PBNSBS 42,167 02 

LIBRARY AND MU8BUM : 

Bryson Libranr $5,436 39 

Educational Museum 2,651 36 

8,087 75 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 15,500 37 

ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 221,134 39 

INVBSTMBNTS ACQUIRED 40,025 08 

MISCBLLANBOUS 5,442 16 



Total Expenditures $611,628 85 

Balance on hand June 30, 1904 7,611 97 

Total $619,240 82 

PRINCIPAL AND INVBSTMBNT OP PERMANENT FUNDS TOGBTHBR WITH TBB ADDI- 
TIONAL AMOUNTS INVESTED IN BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS AND TBB UNEXPENDED 
BALANCES OP PRINCIPAL OP SAID PUNDS, JUNB 30, 1904 



PzindiMO. 



Funds 
Invested. 



Unin- 
vested 
Rslsfifiss 



Other thsn 
PrindiMa 
Invested. 



Total Invested. 



College Grounds. . . 

Main Building 

Milbank Memorial 

Hall 

Macy Memorial 

Hall 

Horace Mann 

School 

Physical Bducation 

Building 

rCand and 

Building) 

College Greenhouse 



432,000.00 
411,390.09 

256,870.89 

252,233.03 

368,093.71 

209,300.00 



133,024.47 
1,200.00 



$ 432,000.00 
411,319.18 

256.870.89 

252,183.03 

368,093.71 

209,154.98 



132,915.57 
1,200.00 



$70.91 

50.00 

NO 

145.02 



$ 92,703.00$ 
131,000.00 



75,431.25 



108.90 

Nil 



524,703.00* 
542,319.18 

256,870.89 

252,183.03 

443,524.96t 

209,154.98 



182,915.57 
l,200.00t 



$2,064,112.19 



$2,063,737.36 



$374.83 



$299,134.25 $2,362,871.61 



* $45,203.00 has been borrowed, and mortgages for $47,500.00 were 
assumed. 

t $75,431.25 of the Caroline L. Macy beguest is invested in the Hor- 
ace Mann School Building. There was added to the principal of this 
fund the sum of $40,000.00, being gifts of Mr. V. Event Macy. 

X In addition to the above, $401.05 of the General Funds was ex- 
pended on the Greenhouse and charged off against the year's income. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 



PRINCIPAL AND INVESTMENT OP SPECIAL PUNDS TOGETHER WITH THE 
UNINVESTED BALANCES, JUNE 30, 1904 



Principal. 



InvQitedin 
Secorittes. 



Invested in 
Hoxaceliann 
School Bids. 



Unin- 
vested. 



Caroline L. Macy Bequest.. $193,800.00 

Bryson Library "Ftmd 76,000.00 

Bryson Library Avery 

Collection Ftmd 2,000.00 

Kemp Estate Legacy Fund 10,000.00 

Hoadley Scholarship Fund. 3,000.00 

TOeston Scholarship Fund. 2,544.69 

Caroline Scholarship Fund. 5,027.08 

General Endowment Fund. 15,000.00 



$118,165.36 
76.000.00 

2,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,453.75 
5,027.08 
15,000.00 



$75,431.25 



$203.39 



90.94 



$307,371.77 



$231,646.19 



$75,431.25 



$294.33 



PRINCIPAL AND INVESTMENT (LOANED STUDENTS) OP SPECIAL LOAN 
PUNDS, TOGETHER WITH UNINVESTED BALANCES, JUNE 30, 1904 





Principal. 


Loued 
Students. 


Uninvested. 


Ruth Loan Fund. 


$5,337.17 
3,648.04 


$3,777.00 
2,956.75 


$1,560.17 
691.29 








$8,985.21 


$6,733.75 


$2,251.46 
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